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Our customers print 
While others estimate. 
They increase profitable business 
By doing good printing. 
They use ULLMAN’S Inks 
Because 

They do good printing 

And 

They do good printing 
Because 

They use ULLMAN’S Inks. | 
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Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Cincinnati 
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It Should Be the Ambition 
of Every Good Printer 


to establish among his patrons the fact that his plant is the one 
source of obtaining high-class printed matter. 


A well-designed, carefully-printed catalogue cover will do more to 
advertise the qualitications of a print-shop than any other method of publicity. 


Printers, advertisers and buyers who are in search of a distinctive, 
“crafty” line of covers should take a “‘ peek” at our elaborate line of samples, 
sent on application. 


KAMARGO MILLS 


FOUNDED 1808 


Get wise and busy, else Spring catalogues will be given to the printer 
who is alert to present-day catalogue cover distinctiveness and requirements. 


Our most unusual cover effects stocked by the following houses: 


Lasher & Lathrop . . . . . . New York, N.Y. Graham PaperCo. . . . . . . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Riegel &@ Co.. Inc. . . . . . . Philadelphia, Pa. Graham Paper Co. . . . . . . Nashville, Tenn. 
A. Storrs & Bement Co. . . . . . Boston, Mass. Graham Paper Co. . . . . . New Orleans, La. 
R. L. Greene Paper Co. . . . . Providence, R. I. Tennessee Paper Co. . . . . . Memphis, Tenn. 
F. N. McDonald & Co. . . . . Baltimore, Md. Carpenter Paper Co. . . . . . «. « Omaha, Neb. 
Hudson Valley Paper Co.. . . . . Albany, N. Y. Carpenter Paper Co. . . Des Moines, Iowa 
Alling & Cory Co.. . . . . . Rochester, N. Y. Carpenter Paper Co. fi Utah. . Salt Lake City, Utah 
Alling &@ Cory Co.. . . . . . . Buffalo, N.Y. Kansas City Paper House. . . . Kansas City, Mo. 
Alling @ Cory Co.. . . . . . . ~~ Pittsburg, Pa. Peters Paper Co.. . SS . . «Denver, Colo. 
J. & F. B. Garrett Co. . . . . . Syracuse, N. Y. West-Cullum Paper Co. eee . « Dallas, Tex. 
Megargee Brothers . . . . . . . . Scranton, Pa. Blake, Moffitt & Towne . . . . San Francisco, Cal. 
Donaldson Paper (Go; « . ¢ = # Harrisburg, Pa. Blake, Moffitt @ Towne. . . . Los Angeles, Cal. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. . . Washington, D.C. Blake, McFall Co. . . . . . . . Portland, Ore. 
Richmond Paper Mfg. Co. . . . Richmond, Va. American Paper Co. . . . . « Seattle, Wash. 
Union Paper & Twine Co. . . . Cleveland, Ohio Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. . « Tacoma, Wash. 
Beecher, Peck & Lewis. . . « Detroit, Mich. Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. . . Spokane, Wash. 
Whitaker Paper Co. . . Cincinnati, Ohio Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons . . . . « London, Eng. 
James White Paper Co. . . « « Chicago, Ill. W. V. Dawson & Co. . . . . «. Montreal, P.Q. 
Standard Paper Co. . . Milwaukee, Wis. Schmidt & Ziegler . . . . . . « « Manila, P. 1. 
Jobn Leslie Paper Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 


“‘Cover Department B’’ 


KNOWLTON BROTHERS, Incorporated 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., U.S. A. 























Hampshire Paper Company 
The only papermakers in the world making Bond Paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 





We make bond paper—nothing else 
—because we know how to make it, 
and because 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


is the standard, and the demand for 
it by discriminating business men and 
progressive mercantile houses makes 
it worth our while to devote our every 
energy to its quality and quantity. 


We are the only papermakers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 


The printer “who knows” never loses an oppor- 
tunity to cement his trade by recommending 
the bond with the crackle of quality. It costs a 
trifle more, of course. It should, but its propor- 
tionate cost over ordinary papers is very slight. 


Let us send you the Old Hampshire Bond Book 
of Specimens, It contains suggestive specimens 
of letter-heads and other business forms, printed, — 
lithographed and engraved on the white and four- 
teen colors of Old Hampshire Bond. 
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Do one thing and do it well 
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DEXTER CUTTERS 


are sold upon 


Positive PROFIT-TO-YOU Points 


RELIABILIT Y—DURABILITY 


Simplicity in construction and the direct, positive character of the 
mechanical principles employed to operate clamp and knife, make 
the Dexter absolutely dependable. It cannot get out of order. 
The exceedingly large factor of safety allowed in every part and 
the extensive provision against wear, fit the Dexter for long 
and constant service — always a profitable proposition. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
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200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Factory: PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
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The Feeder Question Solved 


—> THE KAVMOR <—— 
High-speed Automatic Platen Press 


Built in Two Sizes, 11x17 and 14x20. 


FEEDS, PRINTS and DELIVERS all grades of paper from French Folio to Boxboard 
at speeds up to 


5,000 Impressions per Hour! 

















Flat Short runs 
Type handled 
Forms quickly 
Electros Self- 
en Feeding 
necessary — 
ni Self- 
Ordinary ie 
eliverin 
Flat lh " 
Electros Less 
when desired e We 
(not curved) £ 
Perfect Less 
Registry Waste 
Requires only Inking 
two horse- Distribution 
power. unsurpassed 
Requires no Costs no more 
machinist to operate. 

















PRODUCES MORE WORK THAN FIVE JOBBERS. 





The Kavmor Automatic Press Company 
Office and Showrooms, 346 Broadway, New York 


Western Agency—S. S. SALISBURY, Chicago, Il. Eastern Agency— RICHARD PRESTON, 167 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
Southern and Southwestern Agency—-DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 














TRADE MARK 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 

















‘““New Process’’ quality. New package. 
‘““COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO, 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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New York OrFicE —W. E. ROBBINS, 21 Murray Street 


Phone, 6866 Barclay 








COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . ° . ‘ 5 ; . . : - 1890 
First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . . : x . = a = - 1893 
First to use special steels for paper work . ° . - Ps ° ° ° - 1894 
First to use a special package . e e e ° 5 . ‘ ° ° . - 1901 
.First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . . rs - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . “ - 1830 to 1905 


COES is Always Best! 
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Harris Offset Presses 
Make Good 

















20,250 Impressions 


per day for each and every working 
day for a period of three months is 
the average net daily output of one 
of our customers running a No. 31 
Harris Offset Lithograph Press. 
This includes all changes and idle 
time. Harris Presses are the money- 
makers of all offset presses. 


BUILT IN FIVE SIZES. 














THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE FACTORY NEW YORK OFFICE 


Manhattan Building NILES, OHIO 1579 Fulton - 


Hudson Terminal Building 
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Oswego Die-cutting Press 


OSWEGO DIE-CUTTING PRESSES 


Are Rigid and Quick Acting. They Conform with theOSWEGO Requirement of 
‘“‘At Least Three Points of Superiority.” 





This pictures only one of the ninety sizes and styles of cutters that are made at Oswego as 
a specialty. Each Oswego-made Cutter, from the little 16-inch Oswego Bench Cutter up to the 
large 7-ton Brown & Carver Automatic Clamp Cutter, has at least three points of excellence on 
Oswego Cutters only. Ask about the Vertical Stroke Attachments for cutting shapes. 

It will give us pleasure to receive your request for our new book No. 8, containing valuable 
suggestions derived from over a third of a century’s experience making cutting machines exclusively. 
Won’t you give us that pleasure ? 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


Main Office and Works, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BRANCH: 150 Nassau Street CHICAGO BRANCH: 241 Monadnock Block 
W. S. TIMMIS, Manager J. M. IVES, Manager 





































































does not come from “common clay.” 
It is made from clean scraps of new 
cloth, not from ragpickers’ rags. 


You will rise higher in the estimation 
of the business men to whom you 
recommend it. Its impression survives. 


The Strathmore Birchment 
fest Pook 


is a useful tool of your trade. It was 
sent to all on our list. If you have 
given your copy away, write for 
another, and share the benefit of our 
national advertising. 


Lhe Strathmore Quality Malls 


Mittineague Paper Company 
Mittineague, Mass., U.S.A. 



























The Dexter Catalogue Folder 


One of our twenty-four types of Folding Machines. 





Combines three distinct machines in one. 


First—A complete right-angle book and pamphlet machine, delivering 
in 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 pages. 

SECOND—A complete parallel machine by which full-sized sheets are 
folded parallel, delivering gang work in 8, 12 or 16 pages. 

THIRD— An oblong folding machine by which oblong catalogue or music 
folds are made, sheets being delivered in 8, 12 and 16 pages. 


SIZES 
8%x11 inches to 19x25 inches 12x16 inches to 25x38 inches 
12x19 inches to 32x44 inches 22x32 inches to 38x52 inches 


‘In the field of small booklet, pamphlet and circular work, these machines are the 
counterpart of what our jobbing folders are to the larger book and catalogue work. 


Dexter Folder Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


Southern Agents — Dopson PRINTERS’ SuPPLY COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 



































Job Press Troubles Are Solved 


and stay solved with the printer using 


The Peerless 
Job Press SS 


They are made on cor- 
rect principles — hence 
satisfaction. 





Ask any of the principal dealers for 
catalogue giving further details. 


Carried in stock at most places. 
For sale by the principal dealers in the United States. 


Peerless Printing 
Press Company 


THE CRANSTON WORKS 


70 Jackson St., Palmyra, N.Y., U.S.A. 



















































Another “Ad” by the “Press-Tester’’ Shone ent 


HAT do you know about it, fellows? The boss was so well pleased with my pre- 
vious effort that he wants me to frame up another STONEMETZ spiel. Well, 
I’m game. When it comes to stating facts about the STONEMETZ I’m right 





evolution 








there with the strong talk, believe me. 


Last time I told you about the STONEMETZ bed movement and the perfect register. Now I’m going to say 
some more about register (my hobby) in connection with the feed-guide mechanism. Any “dub” knows that you 
can’t do hair-line register work on a two-revolution unless the feed guides recede in perfect unison with the forward 
movement of the grippers. On some presses you simply cannot set the feed guides right—the controlling mechanism is 
too slow. What’s the result > During the interval between the raising of the guides and the closing of the grippers, the 
sheet jars down —perhaps it’s only a trifle, hardly noticeable, but it’s enough to throw you out on colorwork. That's 
why to insure register you must run these presses slow, so the excessive vibration won’t jar the sheet. 

On the STONEMETZ the feed guides are caused to raise and recede at the same rate of speed the cylinder is moving — 


operated by a cam on the cylinder itself —thus supporting the sheet until the grippers close. The controlling mechanism is simple and 
positive, no gears, springs, ‘“‘ thing-um-bobs” or “do-dads”’ to get out of adjustment and spoil your register. 


Combine this feature with a positive gripper-closing device and with no chance for variation between bed and cylinder, due to but two 


bearings between, and we have a perfect register press under all speeds and conditions — a STONEMETZ TWO-REVOLUTION. 


If there are any of you fellows from Missouri, just name a test for register — anything from the dotting of a lower-case six point (i) 
on the ‘second impression to a hair-line rule » times through. I'll “show” you on a 
STONEMETZ that’s four years old, and I won't resort to the careful adjustment of a 


register rack or other make-shift appliances, either. 


Just take a “hunch” from me —get wise to the STONEMETZ. “Perfect register e 
isn’t the only stunt she can pull off —she’s got the “squeeze,” the distribution and everything 
else that goes with a perfect-register machine. Write in for booklet, samples of work, etc. 









The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Grand Haven, Mich., U. S. A. 
Salesroom and Warehouse: 194-196 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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Latham’s Monitor Perforators 





The Special 
hardened die is so 
hard that it wil 
cut glass. 

Driven perpen- 
dicularly, making a 
clean-cut perfora- 
tion. Needles in 
perfect line with 
center of side rods. 

Made in fourteen 
styles and sizes for 
power, foot or with 
motor attached. 





Monitor Extra Heavy Power Perforator with Feed Gauge 
keceiving Box and Motor attached. 


Manufactured by 


Latham Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO ... 
NEW YORK, 8 Reade St. 


The stripper is 
positive and will 
not spring. 


Feed Gauge is 
rigid, accurate and 
speedy. Can be 
adjusted for any size 
or style of work. 


Also MONITOR 
Wire Stitchers, 
Punching Machines, 
Paging and Num- 
bering Machines, 
and fourteen styles 
of Paper Box Stitch- 
ers, etc. 


306 - 312 South Canal Street 
BOSTON, 220 Devonshire St. 














AN ENVIABLE REPUTATION 














The Chandler & Price 
Gordon Press 


O other machine returns the printer as 
much profit on the investment — No 
other press costs so little for upkeep and for 
operation — No other press is so durable — 
No other press is so extensively used as the 
Chandler & Price Gordon Press. Over 39,060 
sold and not one returned to the factory 
rejected. 





CHANDLER & PRICE GORDON 
With Vibrating Riding Roller. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET TELLING ALL ABOUT THE 
CHANDLER & PRICE GORDON 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 



































Wild Grass Duplex 


A cover paper in light and heavy weight 


showing a particularly likeable marking in 
duplex combinations in perfect ‘gradations of White, 
Grays and Browns. 


The marking, the colors, the texture and 


general appearance of the stock is just 
strong enough in character to produce a background 


that adds an interest beyond the possibilities of ink, 
type or cuts. WILD GRASS DUPLEX finishes a job. 


Agents are now distributing sample-books and 


samples are also shown in the Printing Art Sample 
Book. We will be glad to send a book from here, if you haven’t 
seen one. The paper is worth looking up. 


WORONOCO PAPER COMPANY 
Woronoco, Mass., U. S. A. 





















































WHEN IT’S A QUESTION OF.| | pjoso- 5 er 
COMPOSING STICKS ore Ngravers Globe use the 


, ) 
MOST GOOD COMPOSITORS WANT THE BEST Relianc e Photo -Engr avers 


Proof Press 


because THEY KNOW 
(without any question, 
without any doubt, with- 
out any hesita- 
tion) in using 
the RELIANCE 
they are using the BEST 
they can get, because 
they are obtaining proofs 
that areunobtain- 
able, EXCEPT ON 
THE RELIANCE. 
Reliance Proofs 
are always 


Perfect Proofs 
of Half-tones. 


SEVEN SIZES 











Star Composing Stick 









Is accepted by those who use 
and know as the one 
perfect Stick. 


Send for our Catalog 
and know of the newest 
and the best. 


W rite for circular 
to the manufacturers. 








Made in all popular sizes at a price in keeping with Paul Shntedewend & Co. 
their actual worth. 627 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
———— Al f f the F Shniedewend Printers’ 
FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES GENERALLY so manufacturers o Fr tats wren nat laa Proof Press and 
. Also sold by Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co., Chicago; Geo. Russell Reed 
Co., San Francisco and Seattle; Toronto Type Foundry Co., Canada; A.W’. 
The Star Tool Manufacturing Company Penrose e c. kao, po Klimech S Co., Frealure i M., > eg 
17 West Washington Street, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO SOLD ALSO BY ALL DEALERS 
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Che Hand-Wbeel | 


One turn of which Simultaneously Adjusts All Parts of the i 
BosTON WIRE STITCHING MACHINE 


Enlarged view of the section 
indicated in the smaller cut. 














his is an exclusive feature, well worthy of | 
careful consideration (assuming you are 
interested in wire stitchers). To adjust the 
“Boston” to stitch, say a 16p. 
z x&> booklet, the stock (4 sheets) q 

is placed i in the part marked “A,” and the 
hand-wheel turned to just lightly bind it. 
In that one movement all adjustments are 
made. No other wire-stitching machine 
has—this—single,—positive—adjustment! 





















American Type Founders Co. 


General Selling Agent [A pleasure to furnish particulars in detail] 























No. 3, with Motor Equipment 
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AUTOMATIC 
J PRESSES 2\ca8 


for producing finished products in one operation 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
SLITTERS—For All Classes of Roll Products 


TOILET ROLL PAPER MACHINERY—Hard or Soft Rolls 
SPECIAL PRESSES—Designed and Built to Order 


ee MEISE PRESS é MFG. CO. 
Cut shows one of our Automatic Ticket Presses. Attachments for FACTORY 
ee d 944-948 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass, 


rewinding, etc., can be added. 



























ra Re C*! | James White Paper Co. 


Combines the three great 
essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — 
DURABILITY. 4 Experts 
address with our machines 
8,556 papers in one hour. 
@ SO SIMPLE a month’s 


fa 3000 COVER AND BOOK 
is hoch aad Sa tacks choos PAPERS 
from two to five inches. 


eqs For further information, address —=—==— oe ees 
Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE - 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. oe eee Swe slain 











TRADE-MaRK 
REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE. 




















SIMPLICITY MEANS TIME 







There are no stitchers 
so simply constructed 
as the BREHMER 

Wire Stitchers. 


Easiest to operate 
Perfect stitching 
Greatest output 
Absolutely dependable 


Over 30,000 in use 





- No. 33. For Booklet and other eee. No. 58. For heavier work up to 4”. Can ag fitted with 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY 


609 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA 
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COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER 


THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. 





THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co. Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Missouri; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Nebraska; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minnesota; St. 
Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Missouri; Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, District Columbia; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas, Texas. 
National Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Vera Cruz, Monterrey, and Havana, Cuba. On the Pacific Coast—Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle, Wash. 


The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 

















Distribution never ceases between rollers 
and vibrators when an Optimus press is in op- 
eration. Position of the bed does not check it. 

The ductor is a distributor one-half the 
time. Ink is deposited by it on first table 
vibrator at the instant bed is at the reverse 
and vibrator still. Contact, with rotation and 
vibration, continues until bed is at the op- 
posite reverse, when ductor returns to the 
fountain without rotary motion, and remains 
during the second half of the impression. The 
ductor is utilized to the utmost, and its action 
preserves it in the best possible condition. 

During the first half the ink is thoroughly 
broken and equalized between ductor, vi- 
brator and the two forward table rollers. It 
is well distributed when it reaches the plate, 
where it is again worked between the four 
composition rollers, vibrators and table be- 


fore it is taken up by the form rollers, their 
vibrators andriders. Undistributed ink can- 
not reach the form. 

All composition rollers are interchange- 
able, even as riders; any roller can be used 
as a ductor—a handy and exclusive arrange- 
ment. Any form or table roller can be put 
out of service quickly and independently of 
any other without missing an impression. 
The delivery table is readily moved back to 
uncover the fountain and forward rollers. 

The action is fast, easy, noiseless, and 
splendidly effective. It isa completely satis- 
factory distribution, fit for the hardest work, 
and worthily placed among the other superi- 
orities of the Optimus. It is, besides, decid- 
edly economical in roller cost, as a roller not 
best for the form may have a prolonged use- 
fulness elsewhere. 








- The Babcock Optimus 





SET IN ADSTYLE OUTLINE AND AUTHORS ROMAN 
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istribution— 


This means two: distinct distributions from 
two separate points at each and every impres- 
sion. One distribution for the rollers as they 
go downward over the form and an: additional 
one as the rollers go upward on their return. 


Duplex Distribution is a feature found only on the 


Golding Jobber 


The results obtained are identical to double rolling on all 
other platen press inking devices. 


Duplex Distribution is an especially valuable feature on the 


Golding Art Jobber 


Which is adapted in strength, speed, distribution and 
quick make-ready features, for the economical produc- 
tion of high-grade half-tone or art work as well as the 
general line of commercial work. 

This subject is interestingly treated from a_ practical 


standpoint in our booklet,‘‘ For the Man Who Pays.’’ 
We want all printers to request a copy of the book. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 



















































A Satisfactory Die Press 


means that the press must be mechanically 
correct— possessing all present-day require- 
ments, speed and efficiency. Our 


Steel Die and Plate 
Stamping Presses 


are built along lines of what consti- 
tute an up-to-the-minute, dependable 
press—the paramount accomplish- 
ment, speed, accuracy and character 
of its output. 

It inks, wipes, polishes and prints at one 
operation from a die or plate, 5x9 inches, 


at a speed of 1,500 impressions per hour. 
We emboss center of a sheet 18 x 27 inches. 


Write for full particulars, prices, terms, ete. 
We manufacture two smaller sizes of press. 


The Modern Machine Co. 


SOUTHWESTERN AGENTS BELLEVILLE - - - - ILLINOIS 


VENNEY PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., 150 S. Ervay St., DALLAS, TEx. 









































American Model 
30—5 Wheels 





N° 12345 





'— All Dealers Sell Them— 





AMERICAN 


_ Sen NUMBERING MACHINE 
A 4 ' COMPANY 
é R ae. 291-295 Essex St., Brooklyn, New York 
eey Ve 160 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
e 2 Cooper St., Manchester, England 


Impression of machine with 1 inch figures 


We make high-grade machines exclu- 


sively and maintain only the highest 

‘ standards. We design and construct 

: Numbering Machines to suit any condi- 

tion, and make a specialty of designing 

Model Baier ee - $6.00 Numbering Heads for “‘high-speed”’ presses 
of any make. No proposition too difficult, 


Impression of machine with 34 inch figures 


and complicated problems are solicited. 











“RICHMOND” A. Ce MOTORS 
OUR TYPE “HF” 
VARIABLE SPEED 
MOTORS HAVE BEEN 
DESIGNED 


PARTICULARLY FOR 
PRINTING PRESSES 











pe ich 


cpm D, VA. 


145 Chambers Street, NEW of Tee CITY 
176 Federal Street, BOSTO » MASS. 

322 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO. ILL. 
1011 Chestnut St., Room 626, PHILA., PA. 
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SS "908° MONARCHS?” 





“The Best Quoins 
on Earth” 






Hempel’s “Monarch” (Sel-locking Quoin) 
and Hempel’s “Improved” 


Look for the trade-mark. It is on every package of Genuine Hempel Quoins, 
and guarantees the quality. 


ON SALE AT ALL REPUTABLE DEALERS 
H. A. HEMPEL ygnterend Sele Buffalo, N.Y. 


Gold Medal awarded Hempel 
at Paris Exposition | 


Highest eg at Pan yrenar ea 
Exposition | 














HEMPEL PATENT} 
Trace HEMP, “an | 











DON’T WAIT 


until the end of the work-day to record 
time spent on jobs and then let your 
workmen guess the figures. 











THE CALCULAGRAPH: me- 
chanically computes and records elapsed 
time—the actual working time—and it 
does it instantly when the job is fin- 
ished or work is stopped. It makes no 
clerical errors. ASK FOR BOOKLET 








Calculagraph Company 


1460 Jewelers Building 
New York. City 



































HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








“HOOLE” 
Paging 












fpr ov and 
Cee Numbering 

pacine & oe & 

san Machine 


FASTEST 
SIMPLEST AND 
LIGHTEST RUNNING 
MACHINE OF ITS 
KIND ONTHE 
MARKET 





Manufacturers of 


End Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 














Has Unified the Trade 


Represents the Highest and 





Latest Development in Credit 





Service and Protection 





The Only Credit Book and Classified Directory of the 





Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing 
Trade and Kindred Lines 


TYPO 


15th Year 


Speciel Reperts 








Bulletins 


COLLECTIONS 


Effective and Economical 





Draft Service 





The Typo Mercantile Agency 
General Offices, 160 Broadway, New York 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 














The Carver Automatic Die Press 





S unexcelled for quantity or quality of produc- 


tion, economy of operation, adaptability for 
variety of work, and longevity of service. Will 


stamp in the center of 18x20 inch sheet. A 
hair-line register is guaranteed. From 30 to 60 lbs. 
wiping paper practical for such purpose is used. 
The simplicity of our ink mixing and grinding 
fountain makes it the easiest and quickest for 
cleaning and changing colors. The rollers run at 
different speeds, giving a grinding or scraping action. 
NotTicE.— This feature is protected by patents. 





We make the following sizes: 
415x9, 34%x8, 2%x8, 2%x4 inches. 














C. R. Carver Company 


Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. 





N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 









































THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 

















No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 
95% 48 to 14X21 inches 


The man who has never used a Drop-Roller Folding Machine may be unable to see 
much difference between a Chambers and some others. He often does not appreciate the 
value of these differences. The man in the bindery, however, who runs the machine, who 
has to get out the work, who makes the changes from one job to another and who is with 
the machine day to day, year in and year out — HE KNOWS. 

His experience places the Chambers at the top on every point of merit. 

The new 440 is away beyond any previous production in the Folding Machine line. 
It sells on-merit and on a smaller margin of profit for the builder. 


The Price is in the Machine 








Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media‘Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 524 West Jackson Boulevard 
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F IRE RISK DECREASED 


BY USING A LOGEMANN STEEL BALER 


Besides decreasing your fire risk, you bale your waste paper, preparing it for ship- 
ment, which creates a value of from $10.00 to $45.00 per ton. ‘There is a large 
accumulation of such waste in your business which should be turned into money. 
A Baling Press will pay for itself in a short time. We build the most rapid, powerful 
and economical Baler on the market, requiring only 35x 24 inches floor space. 
They are built for permanency and can not get out of order. Send for catalogue. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


: 290 Oregon Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





















Here is what they say: | | Ze Most Successful 

















e 
**I’ve decided to order the PEERLESS PP. 
PATENT BOOK FORM CARD. I’m tired ¥ Inters 
of going through every pocket, or fumbling are those who look for dependable equipment —then buy. 


through a card-case to find a loose card 
which may be dirty when I find it.’’ 


That is what one representative business man said to us only this 
week. We found out that he had known of our cards for some time, 
but had quite a stock of the old kind on hand, and was only waiting to 
use them up before ordering the Peerless Card. 





OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 
FIBGHER BUILOING 
CAS 





Appearance of Our Neat Card in Case. There’s an economical advantage to be gained from the 
ea , right Motor Power. The PEERLESS Motor insures to the 
His attitude is representative of the business man of any com- ; h ; 
munity. He only has to know about them and where to get them. If printer a larger output 7 day, operated at the lowest cost 
you are prepared to furnish him the card, printed and bound in your Its durability and satisfactory service are conceded by 
own shop, you can always have his trade. all users. It is the one standard motor for all makes and 
We furnish you the blank cards and the equipment for the binding. sizes of printing-presses. 
They are patented. They are always clean, smooth-edged when It is built for service and gives it. 
detached, and carried bound, in a seal leather case. Send fora sam- 
ple tab of the cards, and let them convince you that they are the best On ANY POWER PROBLEM write: 


thing in the way of a card that you can find. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Engravers :: Die Embossers :: Plate Printers 


7-9 EAST ADAMS STREET : : : : : CHICAGO 


The Peerless Electric Co. 


Factory and General Office: Warren, Ohio 
CHICAGO, 46 Van Buren Street NEW YORK, 43 West 27th Street 























Bind your Inland Printers 


at Home ~ = ARNOLD SECURITY BINDER 


Artistic :: Simple :: Durable 
NO TOOLS, PUNCHING OR STITCHING——YOUR HANDS THE ONLY TOOLS 


HE ‘‘ ARNOLD SECURITY BINDER”? is the modern method of keeping your magazines 

together and in good condition. It has the finished appearance of a bound book and is the ideal 

magazine cabinet, keeping the magazines fresh and in consecutive order. It can be used as a 
permanent binding or emptied and refilled as the magazines become out of date. A magazine can be 
inserted or removed at any time without disturbing the others. 















Binder for One Volume, six issues, $1.00 Two Binders, covering full year, $1.80 











Address, THE INLAND PRINTER .... . . . 120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 
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She 
Sravklin ombany 
Qesigners Engrabers 
Glectrotypers Printers 


246-850 Dearborn St. Ohicago 
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Hoe No. § Stop-cylinder Press driven by 
Frame No. 7%, 5 H. P. Motor 











Economical Power 


Motors directly connected to the machines 
are the most economical and the most effi- 
cient form of power. You pay for just the 
power you use. When the machine is idle you do 


not have a system of shafts and belts eating up your 
profit. Our policy of specialization has made the 


Robbins & Myers 
STANDARD Motors 


(Direct Current, All Purposes, ¥so to 15 H. P.) 


far superior to any other small motor on the market. We havea supply 
of motors of all types, for printing shops, on hand all the time at 
our factory and at the branch offices, ready for immediate 

shipment. We havea consulting department for your 
power problems. Service free. Write us. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
1325-1425 Lagonda Avenue, Springfield, Ohio. 
BRANCHES IN 
NEW YORK, 145 Chambers Street; PHILADELPHIA, 


Third Street. N. PANS. 312 Carondelet 
Street; ST. LOUIS, ‘coe and Eleventh Streets; KAN- 
SAS CITY, 930 Wyandotte Street. 








Full Equipments of the Latest and Most Improved 


ROLLER-MAKING 


MACHINERY FURNISHED 





ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 





A MODERN OUTFIT FOR LARGE PRINTERS 


JAMES ROWE 


241-247 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 








MITATION FALLS SHORT OF THE GENUINE 
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OR years the PEERLESS PER- 
FORATOR has stood as a model 
for imitators. It has withstood all 

tests, and is still recognized by the posted 
buyer —the buyer who would look to 
service and future, as the one dependable 
Perforator. @ Its rapid, perfect work, 
clean and thorough perforation and its 
wide range in thickness of stock, supplies 
the printer with all that can be desired. 





SELLING AGENTS 
GANE BROS.& CO. . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 


> § CHICAGO, ILL, 
T.W. & C.B. SHERIDAN . 7 LONDON, "ENG. 
S. KOCHANSKI . . 


. BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS BROS. . . - SYDNEY, N.S. W. 





Manufactured by 


A. G. BURTON’S SON 


118 to 124 South Clinton Street 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


E. C. FULLER CO., 
28 Reade St., NEW YORK t Sole Eastern Agents 


THE J.L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO 
Agents for South Africa and India 


























SHERIDAN’S 
AUTOMATIC CLAMP BOOK 
TRIMMER 








Write for Particulars, Prices and Terms 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Manufacturers of Paper Cutters, Book Trimmers, Die Presses, Embossers, Smashers, Inkers, 
and a Complete Line of Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


NEW YORK .. ... . 56 Duane Street 
CHICAGO . . . . .. 149 Franklin Street 
LONDON . . . .. . 65-69 Mount Pleasant 
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Hamilton’s 


= = =m =m MODERNIZED u uw mm 


COMPOSING-ROOM 
FURNITURE 


IS A FACTOR IN COST REDUCTION 








ECONOMY IN THE PRODUCTION OF PRINTING. 


From an address by Charles P. Carl, Superintendent of 
The J. B. Savage Co., Cleveland, before the Fellow- 
craft Club of Graphic Arts, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WO conditions inimical to the economical production of print- 

ing exist in many establishments, viz.: lack of equipment 

and obsolete equipment, and poor workmen and incompetent 

focemen, because of the old and oft-repeated statement that 
composing-rooms do not pay. If your composing-room does not pay, 
it is because your facilities and conditions are not right. You are 
too niggardly with this portion of your plant. If your foreman asks 
you for new material, you tell him to get along without it. Why 
invest more capital in a department that is losing money? Some 
eight months ago the establishment with which I am _ connected 
threw out all the old stones, old cabinets, etc., and replaced them 
with new cabinets, with type-cases on one side and a work top on 
the other side, so that a man setting type would not interfere with 
a man working on galley. Instead of having aisles eighteen feet 
long, we have reduced them to nine feet, thus saving the compositor 
half the walking distance. We have arranged the cases so that 
lead racks, furniture racks, rule cases and an imposing stone are 
within six or eight feet walking distance of the men using them. 
Six compositors have practically a small composing-room within 
arm’s length. No man need leave the aisle in which he works, 
except to get a line of type not in his aisle. Book, tariff, commer- 
cial and catalogue work are each grouped in aisles by themselves, 
thus making it possible to place types in these various departments 
where they would be most likely to be used. We have now nine 
imposing stones where we formerly. had sixteen. Under seven of 
these stones we have shelves that hold about two thousand galleys 
upon which we store pages. These stones are all designated by let- 
ters A, B, etc., and the galley shelves are numbered from 1 up. 
When the compositor has finished a page or small job he pulls a 
proof of same and marks upon the proof the letter of the stone and 
the galley number, and places the galley in its proper place under 


unit plan of arrangement of cabinets, stones and types is approxi- 
mately fifteen per cent over our old plan. 

It requires just as much floor space to place a poor workman as 
it does a good one. It requires just as large an equipment of mate- 
rial for a poor one as it does for a good one. Good men produce 
more work at a less expenditure for investment and rental than poor 
ones. Every foot of floor space and every dollar invested in equip- 
ment should be made to produce its maximum in results. Don’t 
expect a $10 man to give you the results that a $20 man would. 
Even if he produces half as much he is more expensive. The cheap 
man requires more overseeing that the good one. His work must be 
followed closer. In getting a foreman for this department, too often 
the wages to be paid him is a large factor in employing him. A 
good foreman is a rare article, and I sometimes think you do not 
half appreciate this fact. A good foreman must first have a good 
education. He must have somewhat of arf artistic temperament, he 
must have mechanical skill, and, above all, he must be possessed of 
extraordinary executive ability. There is pessibly no other business 
that requires all these points in one man. The details are very 
much greater in number than in any other business. The vexations, 
trials and tribulations of the composing-room foreman are infinite 
in number. Do not expect to find all these qualifications in a cheap 
man. A man possessing all these qualities in another calling would 
earn very much more than you pay him. Get a man for this posi- 
tion that is capable and efficient. Pay him well. Keep him satis- 
fied and contented. He is the heart of your business. Let him be 
the judge of what he needs in the way of material and men. Do 
not dictate along these lines to him, because he knows more about 
it than you do. Extend to him the privilege of buying the ordinary 
things needed in his department. If he is the right man, he will 
not buy more than he needs. If you can not trust him with this 
he is not the right man. I would advise you to get another. 

Discard all the obsolete and worn-out material, replace it with 
modern and up-to-date equipment. Get good and efficient help. 
Have your foreman plan and lay out the work for your men. Let 
him keep them supplied with work and material to do it with, and 








when you do this I believe your bank account at the end of your 
fiscal year will show that the old saying, that composing-rooms do 
not pay, is untrue and absurd. 


the stone. When proofs are returned from proofreader or the cus- 
tomer it is a simple matter to find the pages. The saving effected 
by the introduction of these stones, by the new cabinets and the 








WE WANT EVERY EMPLOYING PRINTER TO ASK HIMSELF THIS QUESTION: 
What would a saving of 10 to 25 per cent in composing-room labor and 
25 to 50 per cent in floor space mean to me ? 


If you are interested in this vital question, fill out the attached coupon and send it to us, or to 
your dealer, ask for a copy of ‘‘ Composing-room Economy,’’ showing floor plans of thirty-two 
modernized composing-rooms in some of the leading printing plants in the United States. 


THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factories . . TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse . . RAHWAY, N. J. 












Weare 
interested 
in the ques- 
tion of Modern- 
ized Furniture and 
we would like to have 
your representative show 
us a floor plan of our compos- 
ing-room as you would rearrange 
it, with a view to our installing such 
furniture as you can show us would soon 

be paid for in the saving accomplished. 











PUMNS Sibucasswssaecns: ances aedeeweneoewceesnceten ieee 

Binestbiall No; ssccsccesscnssesses Rheetawixtevencaoars ALL PROMINENT DEALERS SELL HAMILTON GOODS 
Cay-rrereerccrereessererees SHMtts oeverereeees ae A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed 
Have you a copy of “‘Composing-room Economy"? ......-. free to every inquiring printer. 














OUR NEW CATALOG OF SPECIAL FURNITURE IS NOW READY 




















SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 


MOTORS 


THE MOTORS 

THATGIVE 

UNINTERRUPTED (% 
SERVICE 

I%o H. P. to 500 H. P. 







THE MOTORS MOST PRINTERS USE 


Particular attention has been devoted to the design of 
our motors in order to specially adapt them to the conditions 
of the printing and allied trades. ‘They are non-sparking, 
compact, safe, reliable and economical, and will reduce power 
expense from 15% to 50%. 


ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN No. 2294. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


527-531 West Thirty-fourth St., NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL, 


AS STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE a) 








) 


S TIPO DE EXCELENCIA 





Ty, 
RS 


‘REGISTERED NO 57921. DEC 471906 


“MADE IN USA. 








See that this label. is on each ream. 





One of the latest additions to our list of watermarked 
*“CARAVEL’”’ QUALITIES is our 


N° 585 TITANIC BOND 


and it has already madeits mark. You will profit by 
examining this quality. 

It is a good Bond Paper at a price that will enable - 
you to do big business. 

We supply it in case lots of 500 Ib. in stock sizes, 
weights and colors. Special sizes and weights in quan- 
tities of not less than 1,000 Ib. 


Write to us for sample book, stating your requirements. 


PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 
20 Vesey Street ..... NEW YORK 


London, aaa, © Melbourne, Wellington, Havana, Mexico, D. F., 
uenos Aires, Bombay, Cape Town. 


Cable Address for all Offices—‘* PARTRACOM.” 




















The Unrversal Presses 

















—where used and known (and they are 
known the world over), are regarded as the 
most dependable “‘every-day”’ presses made. 


The Improved Universal 


is the press best adapted for high-grade 
- production, efficiency, speed and durability, 
and has stood the test of all. 


Is specially adapted to high-class work— 
such as half-tone, four-color work, emboss- 
ing, cutting and creasing. 


THE NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


Sole Canadian Agents—MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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HERE IS CONVENIENCE AND FIRE PROTECTION FOR YOUR 





PRINTING PLANT 





your employees. 


The Justrite Oily Waste Can 


OPEN WITH THE FOOT 
A convenience that makes it easier to throw oily waste in the can than to stick it 
under a bench —that keeps your plant clean and orderly and cultivates neatness among 


An effective fire protection that keeps all the dangerous oily-soaked waste 
in non-leaking cans under tight-closing lids, thus reducing the danger of spon- 
taneous combustion and stray matches. 

Absolutely no desire on part of workmen to block cover open. No springs to 
get out of order. Always closed when not in use. 








Each can bears the official label of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, which insures you protection against the so-called 
approved inferior waste cans. 








CANADIAN AGENTS - 


For Sale by leading printers’ sipply houses and hardware dealers, 
or write us direct for circulars and prices. 


The Justrite Mfg. Co., 332 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO 


§ MILLER & RICHARD, Winnipeg and Toronto 
| GEO. M. STEWART, Montreal 


Patented. 












THINGS WE DO, 


Ot CUBS J ( I Lor 
ler CVELY p a OSE, ID 


INK aK AOE 


PIES CHANIC CAL NUNS 
VIEWS 


Dies one : 
RETOUCHING PHOTOGRAPHS 














Fred’k H. LeveyCo. 


New York 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


Printing Inks 


Zr E make a specialty of Inks 
for Magazine and Cata- 
logue work. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Saturday 
Evening Post, Scribner’s, 
SSSI McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Strand, Amer- 
ican, Frank Leshe’s Publications, Review 
of Reviews, and many others, are printed 
with Inks made by us. Our Colored 
Inks for Process Printing, both wet and 
dry, are pronounced by Expert Printers 
the best made. 

















FRED’K H. LEVEY, President CHAS. BISPHAM LEVEY, Treasurcr 
CHAS. E. NEWTON, Vice-President WM. S. BATE, Secretary 





NEW YORK, 59 Beekman St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 653 Battery St. 


CHICAGO, 357 Dearborn St. 
SEATTLE, 411 Occidental Ave. 























Write for List of Users in your locality 


C.F. ANDERSON & CO. 394-398 Clark St., CHICAGO 


As to the value of other things, 
most men differ. Concerning 


Anderson Bundling Press 


all have the same opinion. 


The high pressure produced and the ease of obtaining it, is ONE reason 
why so many ANDERSON BUNDLING PRESSES are used. Many 


binderies have from two to twelve. 









































New Model No. 3 Smyth 


Book-Sewing Machine 





HE popular machine for edition work, catalogues, school books, 

pamphlets; etc. Performs several styles of sewing — will braid over 
tape, sew through tape with or without braiding, or sew without tape or 
twine. No preparation of the work necessary before sewing. 

_ Its fine construction, interchangeable parts, simplicity and rapid 
operation, have made it the most popular machine for Bookbinders the 
world over. | 

Other sizes to suit every requirement. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


KE. C. FULLER COMPANY 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
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If you once start using 


JAENECKE’S INKS 


You will find a better feeling among your pressmen, 
better results, and good ink brings cheer, therefore, 
satisfactory output. 


Now is the proper time to make up your sprin 8g 
season ink demands. : Get ready for the rush! 


GET ANCHORED TO THE BEST—— AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


THE JAENECKE PRINTING INK COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 


Main Office and Works—Newakrk, N. J. CHICAGO OFFICE, 351 Dearborn Street 


























Every Class of Work 


can be proved on the POTTER PROOF 
PRESS — hairline register work in colors, the 
finest half-tones, linotype matter, in or out of 
galleys, page matter, etc. The POTTER 
PROOF PRESS does this work better and 
quicker than the old-fashioned methods. 












The Potter Proof Press 





is more than a proof press; it not only takes 
proofs, but also enables its owner to save fully 
50% of the make-ready time in his pressroom. 


Let us send you our literature. It 
will interest you and save you money. 


A. F. WANNER & COMPANY 
342 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


POTTER PROOF PRESS 



































The Seybold 20th Century 
Automatic Cutting Machine 





Seybold Patents. 
Mlustration 38, 44 and 50 inch sizes. 





The Seybold 20th Century Cutting Machine represents: 


Highest Efficiency, 
Greatest Dependability, 
Lowest Cost of Maintenance. 


We are hopeful that during the present year your name may be added to our formidable list of 
almost one thousand users of 20th Century Cutters. 

Limited space prohibits our mentioning the many points of superiority embraced in the construction 
and operation of the 20th Century. 

Permit us to send a representative to fully and satisfactorily discuss your requirements. 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


Makers of Highest Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, 
Paper Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, .Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: New York, 70 Duane Street; CHICAGO, 310 Dearborn Street. 
AGENCIES: J. H. ScHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto, Ont.; ToRoNTO TyPE Founpry Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 

































le 3 Duplex O-A ‘Auto Striker Ruling Machine ; 








HICKOK 
Paper- Ruling Machines 
“o Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 








The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 INCORPORATED 1886 

















Headquarters for Photo-Engravers’ Supplies 


Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co. 


124-126-128 Federal St., CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of 
Electrotyping, Stereotyping and 
hoto - Engraving 
Machinery 


We make a specialty of installing complete outfits. Estimates 
and specifications furnished on request. Send for Catalogue. 





EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


246 Summer Street, Boston 12 Spruce Street, NEw YORK 











“‘They Are 


Going Some’”’ 


Eight hundred and sixty-nine 
Wing- Horton Mailers were 
sold in 1909. They were all 
sold subject to approval, and 
not a Mailer was returned. 
If you are not using a Wing- 
Horton Mailer, perhaps your 
Mailing Department is not 
working to its best possible 
economy. 


Full particulars supplied on request. 
CHAUNCEY WING, Manufacturer . . Greenfield, Mass. 
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Th STERLING MERIT 


of every machine made in our establishment, that for a century 
has been known to the trade as HOE QUALITY, is just as fully 
exemplified in the 


HOE ROTARY OFFSET PRESS 


as in our other machines. Link the name HOE to this press and 
you know it stands for the best in materials and construction, 
with simplicity of design and convenience for operation. The 
HOE press does good work and plenty of it and will facilitate 
the economic output of your plant. It’s HOE QUALITY backed 
by the HOE GUARANTEE. 


Ask us about it. 
R. HOE & CO., 504-520 GRAND ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Also at 


7 Water St. 143 Dearborn St. 160 St. James St. 109-112 Borough Road 8 Rue de Chateaudun 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, III. Montreal, Can, London, S, E., Eng. Paris, France 
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72 Point 


ENRICH Scheme 


3A $530 6a$480 $1010 


Regiment MERITED 


4A $405 7a$355 $760 


60 Point 


48 Point 


Cheltenham Medium 





3A $670 4a$435 $1105 


BRIGHTEST Composition 


42 Point 


5A $360 8a$300 $660 


Characteristic PRODUCTION 


36 Point 


5A $255 9a$245 $500 


PERFECTION Entirely Recognized 


30 Point 6A $225 10a$200 $425 


SECURED PRINTING 
Latest Distinctive Styles 


24 Point 7A$170 14a$180 $350 


INTERIOR FURNISHINGS 
Printed Instructions Desired 


18 Point - 11A $160 21a$165 $325 


DESIRABLE IMPRINT SOUGHT 


Harmonious Decorator Emphasized 


14 Point : 15A $145 28a$155 $300 


STUDIES RENOWNED ACHIEVEMENTS 
Quality Requirements Splendidly Answered 


12 Point 17A $135 35a$140 $275 


PROCURES DISTINCT EXHIBITIONS 
Cheltenham Medium Producing Results 
Beautiful Prominent Display Advertising 
Commercial Necessaries $1234567890 


10 Point 19A $120 38a$130 $250 


PROPOSES ENTHUSIASTIC DISCUSSION 
Leading Printers and Publishers Assembling 
Possibly Determine Surest Estimating Method 
Intelligent Legislation With Better Conditions 


8 Point 22A $105 45a$120 $225 


AMERICAN LINE TYPE FACES COMPEL RESPECT 
Everything Needed by Printers and Publishers Furnished 
Proper Decorating Materials Increase Their Attractiveness 
Advertising Valuations of Printed Matter Are Wonderful 


6 Point 26 A $095 50a$105 $200 


LARGE AND POPULAR FAMILY HAS ANOTHER INCREASE 
Cheltenham Medium is The Happy Medium Member of The Family 
Recommended to Advertisers For Its Pleasing Tone and Legibility 
These Shapely Figures Are Cast On Uniform Bodies $1234567890 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Originator of the Cheltenham Family 

















Cheltenham Medium (Non-Kerning) Italic 


72 Point 


BRINGS Results 


3A $555 5a$410 $965 


60 Point 


3A $685 4a$455 $1140 


Supreme PRINTER 


48 Point 


4A $425 6a$350 $775 


DESIGNER Endeavoring 


5A $365 7a$290 $655 


H aving Beautiful NUMBERS 


36 Point 


5A $280 8a$230 $510 


MODERNIZED Display Creations 


30 Point 6A $235 9a$190 $425 


STRIKING DESIGNS 


Decorative Brass Rules 


24 Point 7A$185 12a$170 $355 


HANDSOMEST GUARD 
Enthusiastic Demonstration 


18 Point 10A $160 20a$165 $325 


HUMOROUS REPRODUCTION 
Magnificent Automobile Exposition 


14 Point 15A $150 28a$150 $300 


AMERICAN TYPE STYLES HONORED 
Some Charming Typographic Arrangements 


12 Point 18A $140 35a$140 $280 


NEWEST MEMBERS INTRODUCED 
Cheltenham Medium and Italics Installed 
Splendid Possibilities Offered the Printer 
Neat and Legible Figures $1234567890 


10 Point 19A $125 38a$125 $250 


UNCOMPROMISING REMONSTRANCES 
Manly Qualities Cancel Personal Grievances 
Original Observations Come From Hoboken 
Welcome Contributions to Historical Bureaus 


8 Point 22.A $110 43a$115 $225 
PROGRESSIVE MERCHANTS SHOULD ADVERTISE 


Newspapers and Magazines Prefer American Line Styles 
Satisfactory Results Brought by Cheltenham Medium Italic 
Leading Printers Buying Popular American Line Designs 


6 Point 24A $095 48a$105 $200 
SPLENDID LETTER FOR —anene ADVERTISEMENTS 
A Businesslike Jobbing Letter and h ine Display 





Not Too Heavy and Not Too tuatter te st Right for Certain Needs 
Special Attention is Directed to These Legible Figures $1234567890 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Originator of the Popular Cheltenham Family 
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ENGRAVERS 


MAKERS OF 


‘HALF -TONES 
ZINC ETCHINGS 


COLOR PLATES. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
ELECTROTYPES 


THREE COLOR 
PROCESS PLATES 


AND 


WALTON PROCESS 
MUSIC PLATES 


sae 












































ae 


THE INLAND-WALTON ENCRAVING. Co. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 











Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 

















$15.50 a Week Increase 
in Wages 





A Chicago hand compositor got tired of working for the 
then job scale of $19.50. 

Within the last four years he made the plunge and became 
a student at 


The Inland Printer Technical School 


Since that time his wages have risen steadily until now he is 
earning $35 a week. 


Not everybody can do so well. But any union printer can go part of the road 
this man has traveled. There will be more machines than ever. Make up your mind 
to catch on. This is the School that will show you how. It has the endorsement of 
the I. T. U. 

Send Postal for Booklet ‘‘ Machine Composition”’ 
and learn all about the course and what the students say of it. 
The Thompson Typecaster taught without extra charge. 


Inland Printer Technical School 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 















































To Would-be Purchasers 
of Gathering Machines: 








We would strongly advise all 
parties contemplating the pur- 
chase of Gathering Machines to 
examine carefully our claims 
covered by Patent No. 761,469, 
covering calipering or detecting 
devices for signature Gathering 
Machines. Without the use of 
such patented device no practical 
Gathering Machine can be built. 
This patent has been sustained by 
the United States Circuit Court 

of Appeals. 








Geo. Juengst & Sons 


Croton Falls, New York 























Marquette Bond 


A bond paper made to fill the require- | 


. y 


ments of all commercial uses, having the re- 
quired printing and lithographic surface and 
range of purpose, possessing the liberal charac- 


teristics demanded by the printer. 

We have studied the field closely —hence | 
the Marquette Bond product, represent- i 
ing a fulfillment of the every-day demand. 

For letter-heads, checks, and other com- 
mercial stationery the Marquette Bond 
is pre-eminently desired by reason of its | 
uniform quality and the full measure of worth 
at a very reasonable price. ' 

The printer should recommend only dis- | 
tinctive bond paper to his customers, for it’s 
the character of correspondence that makes 
and leaves the proper impression. 


and finish found in some bonds sold at almost 
double our price. 


We carry a full line in sizes and weights, 
white and seven colors, for immediate ship- 


ment, including a 13-lb. folio, also white and | 


Marquette Bond has the snap, crackle | 


in seven colors. 


Swigart Paper Company 
385-397 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Il. 























New Model Jobber 


for periodical and pamphlet work. Write for full particulars 


Weare not handing 
you a— 





Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


NEW YORK - - - -; - - 38 Park Row CHICAGO - - 345 Rand-McNally Building 
ATLANTA, GA. - - - - J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 


7 = 
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Latest 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


(Unexcelled) 


“Prouty 


Obtainable through any Reliable Dealer. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 















Patented in 
United States 
Great Britain 
France 
Belgium 






The Best of 
Its Kind 


THE ACME 
Wire Staple 


Binder 


Has served its 
purpose in promi- 
nent printing es- 
tablishments for 
many years. 





Uses Fine and Coarse 
Staples. 

Binds to %-inch. 

Has Automatic 
Clinching and 
Anti-clogging De- 
vices. 

Equipped with both 
Flat and Saddle- 
back Tables. 


Holds 250 Staples at 


The Mechanical Chalk 
Relief Overlay Process 


is rapidly supplanting all other overlay 
methods, both hand and mechanical. 


As contributory causes may be mentioned : 


Ease of production 

Containing relief on both sides of ground sheet 
Superior printing results 

Comparative cost, etc., etc. 





Upwards of 12,000 Printing Plants, in 
all parts of the world, have 
installed the process 


Among whom are — 


The Curtis Pub. Co. § The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Butterick Pub. Co. 
Mc Call Co. 
Scribner Co. 
Doubleday-Page Co. 
Phelps Pub. Co 
Crowell Pub. Co. 


{ The Saturday Evening Post 
Government Printing Office 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
Chasmar-Winchell Co. 
Zeese-Wilkinson Co. 

De Vinne Press 
Etc., etc. 





a charge. 








Acme Staple Co. 


112 North Ninth Street 
CAMDEN, N. J. 








For Samples, Information, etc., address 


WATZELHAN G SPEYER 


183 WILLIAM STREET . . 


- NEW YORK CITY 














MEGILL’S PATENT 


AUTOMATIC 
REGISTER 
GAUGE 






POOR REGISTER= 
SPOILED WORK- 


Do You Know How Much It Costs You? 











MEGILL’S DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGE. 
Strongest gaugein the world. No pin-points, no glu- 
ing, no patching. Holds for any weight stock and 

dj ble by easing nuts. Fastens through a vertical 





It’s wonderful what accuracy this little low-priced 
device gives. It’s quickly applied —a little practice 
enables one to apply itin a minute. And it stays, all 
parts fixed, yet is adjustable in getting colors in. On 
any job press at sight. 





A money order covering price will bring these Gauges promptly by 
mail, Such orders will not be referred back. Est. 40 years. 


E. L. MEGILL, Inventor and Manufacturer 
FREE BOOKLETS. 60 Duane St., NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


y 
slit quickly cut in top sheet. Saves pan. $1.25 
set of three, including key and extra tongues. 











Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PIN. 
Real thing in a GAUGE PIN. Very handy. $1.20 


per doz., 40c. set of three, including extra 


tongues. 
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] IMPORTANT NOTICE 


We find that in describing our 
best grade of Coated Paper, we 
have inadvertently used the copy- 
righted name “Swan.” We have 
now adopted a new name for the 
grade—“ Velvo-Enamel.” 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


elt 
nae) 


A Quality That Leaves Nothing to Be Desired 


SS 
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VELVO-ENAMEL is a dependable book 
paper, because it possesses character, durability and 
wearing qualities—features looked for by publishers 
of artistic catalogues, in fact any high-class printed 

matter. 
Y 


y By the use of VELVO-ENAMEL the } 
yy, printer can obtain the rich effects desired by reason y) 
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of its exceptional splendid printing surface. If you 
are desirous of producing a decided distinctiveness 
in your printed matter, insuring pronounced individ- 
uality, our Coated Book is made for that purpose and 
fully answers such demands. 


Printers will experience in the use of VELVO- 
ENAMEL easy make-up, easy handling both in 
pressroom and in bindery. Its perfect surface aids 
the printer in bringing out every detail in the finest 
plates. 


Believing that we know of the requirements for 
a strictly high-class coated book at the right price, 
we feel that every Printer and Publisher should 
at least become acquainted by giving VELVO- 
ENAMEL attest before placing next order for 
coated book paper. We will gladly send liberal 
quantity and size of paper for test purposes, also 
specimen work in black as well as in colors. 


Let us convince you either by samples or by a 
special appointment with our representative. 





Complete stock carried in Chicago warehouse, ready for quick delivery, in case lots or 
more, in standard sizes and weights. Liberal sample sheets for your 
inspection and trial will be cheerfully supplied. 





Let us figure with you for any quantity of paper desired. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


General Offices: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Western Sales Office: Marquette Building, Chicago 


Mills at Tyrone, Pa.; Piedmont, W. Va.; Luke, Md.; Davis, W. Va.; Covington, Va.; Duncan 
Mills, Mechanicsville, N. Y.; Williamsburg, Pa. 


Cable Address: ‘‘ Pulpmont, New York.’’ A. I. and A. B. C. Codes Used. 
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VICTORIA _ 


HERKULES PRESSE 


Victoria- 
Herkules 
Embosser 





Modern, heavy 
Fast 


Embossing Press 
with and without 
Inking Gear 


For Embossing, Cutting 
and Printing of Cardboard, 
Wood, Metal, etc. 


Victoria Press Mfg. Co. 
Rockstroh & Schneider 


Nachf. A. G. 


Dresden-Heidenau 
(Germany) 


AGEN iS WAN T ED 


























Did It Ever Occur to You 


that to discard all belts and have my Automatic Spring Tension Feed 
Device substituted on your Duplex Press will save paper, time and 
money? Following is another decision: 





Brantford, Canada, July 12, 1909. 
Wn. Paterson, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: — Just a few lines to let you know how your feed attachment is working which you 
installed on our Duplex press. It has been on now over a year and I have had a great many in to 
see and examine it. 

It is the best attachment I know of, as I never have a break now since you put it on, for the 
reason that it does not buckle and crease the paper like the belts used to do. 

The construction is simple and durable, besides being easy to adjust. 

Would advise any firm having a Duplex press to have your feed device installed, and alleviate the 
awful troubles of their Duplex pressman. 

You may use this letter as a recommend, for I am anxious to help my brothers in trade out of 
their troubles, in regard to. web breaking, causing them delay in cleaning rollers and rethreading. 

Have been over thirty years at the business ; perhaps I have had a little experience with the troubles 
of the press. Wishing you success, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
Tuos. E. Convery, 
Foreman Pressman, Courier Office. 


For Details, Address 


Wm. Paterson Box 69 Schenectady, N.Y. 


Canadian Address, 18 Churchill Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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ll Is only the ink that gives 
Rea y perfect satisfaction. Ink 
h — the artistic 
mind and saves its own 
C eap cost by its perfect work- 
| k ing qualities is the cheap- 
n est ink regardless of its 
price per pound. 


The beautiful catalogue of B. Altmann & Co., the 
leading New York Fifth Avenue Dry Goods House, 
was printed on D & C highly glazed enamel paper 
without slip-sheeting with 


HUBER’S CLASSIC 
HALFTONE BLACK 


THE RESULTS 
Perfect Printing :: Perfect Halftones :: Perfect Solids 
No Peeling :: No Offsetting 
The Ink Not Needing Slip-sheeting 
SAVED ITS OWN COST 


J. M. HUBER = “cncscs = 


JOHN MIEHLE, JR., MANAGER 
New York Boston Philadelphia St. Louis 























Dinse, Page 
€§ Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 


























429-437 LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 











Y our 


WASTE 
PAPER 


Is Worth 


More Money 


Than You Now 
Receive for It! 
IT SELLS at *8 to *45 per 
TON if BALED in a 


Econ- 


omize on 


» 


OUR FREE 


Selling Service enables you 
to obtain ratte very 
highest prices 


WE ALLOW 15 DAYS FREE 
TRIAL ON OUR PRESSES 


Write and tell us what you now receive 
for your waste paper and we will show you 
how much more we can enable you to get 


for it. 
DO IT NOW! 
| Gtael- Giant sen Press Co. 


ALMA, MICH 
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THE SWINK HIGH-GRADE PRESS—Two-revolution 
AN OVERWHELMING VERDICT! 


The Practical Printer is the keenest judge of a good printing press in all the world. He knows because 
he’s had experience. When he passes the word, whatever the word is, it’s final. 

And the Practical Printer has emphatically said—THE SWINK HIGH-GRADE PRESS is the 
best machine in printing press value that he has ever had a chance to buy and enjoy. ‘There is no argument 
against this verdict, because the day-by-day demand for THE SWINK HIGH-GRADE PRESS is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Why not give THE SWINK your verdict ? 


THE SWINK PRINTING PRESS co. Factory and General Offices, DELPHOS, OHIO 














Don’t Worry About Sorts 


Get a Real Typecaster 


NUERNBERGER- 
RETTIG 


Casts from 5 to 48 point—TYPE, SPACES, QUADS 


Absolutely Perfect—Sorts that are Sorts—Line, Body, 
Set—No Variation— Make Any Line or Any Posi- 
tion by Changing Line Plate—It’s Easy ! 











ENDORSED BY THE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 





UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC TYPE-CASTING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
321- 323 North Sheldon Street . ..... CHICAGO 























An Additional Building Erected at the 
Factory to Meet the Demand for 











Cottrell Presses 





I Single and Two Revolution | 


Improved and kept up-to-date along safe mechanical lines. 


: er ‘ 


New Series High Speed Four Roller 
Two-Revolution Press 


Printers and 


publishers recognize the fact that the best presses are only possible when 
built under the right conditions and according to established mechanical 


principles. 


Described in two beautiful new booklets: “The Cottrell Single 


Revolution Press” and the “New Series Cottrell.” A copy upon request. 








C.B.Cottrell & Sons Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


25 Madison Square, N., New York 
279 Dearborn St, Chicago. 


Works: 
Westerly, R. I. 








Keystone Type Foundry 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS 


New York 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Philadelphia 
Detroit 


Set in Keystone’s Caslon Bold Condensed with 18 Point Brass Rule No. 926; 20th Century Initial, Series 2. Printed on a No. 5 Cottrell 





WATCH THESE INSERTS FOR EXAMPLES OF GOOD TYPOGRAPHY 























Caslon Bold Condensed 


Seventeen Sizes Cast of Nickel-Alloy Metal on Universal Line 








6 Point Font $2 00 26A $095 52a $1 05 
WORTH OF THE CASLON BOLD CONDENSED SERIES TO PRINTERS 


Like its worthy predecessors, it makes a place for itself in the composing 
rooms of the largest printing establishments. You are not experimenting 
when you add this type to your plant as it is now recognized as a standard 


8 Point Font $2 25 24A$110 48a $115 
THE KEYSTONE’S STRONG POINT IS “HURRY” ORDERS 
Bear in mind the fact that the Keystone is noted for Prompt 
Service and careful execution of large orders. Put us to test 


10 Point Font $2 50 21A $120 42a $1 30 


SHOWING OF A MODEL SERIES OF TYPE 
Caslon Bold Condensed Series is one of the few 
condensed letters that is useful for general work 


12 Point Font $2 75 19A $135 36a $140 


IRON COMPOSING ROOM FURNITURE 
Specially Designed to Economize in Space 


14 Point Font $3 00 15A $145 28a $155 


OUR PARAGON STEEL CHASES 
Made with Riveted-Brazed Corners 


18 Point Font $3 25 12A $160 22a $1 65 


BUY NICKEL-ALLOY TYPE 
Figures 1234567890 Showed 


nt Font $3 50 7A$175 13a $17 


DELIGHT PRINTERS 
Caslon Group Admired 


30 Point Font $400 6A $205 10a $195 


PLEASE CRITICS 
Useful Type Series 


36 Point Font $4 25 4A $220 7a $205 


PURCHASING 
Brindle Hounds 


Point Font $525 - 4A $265 7a $260 


Grand Estate 





Keystone Type Foundry 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 














Brave Maiden 
CHARMED 
Humiliated 
MINERS 


Rounds 


3A $1040 4a $660 





6 Point Font $17 00 


HONE 


120 Point Font $20 6C 3A $1320 3a $740 


Build 


24 Point Black and White Border No. 11 


























SIMIPLICITY 


is SO conspicuous a characteristic of 


THE LINO-TABLER SYSTEM 


of tabular composition on the Linotype machine, that efeven ten-minute demonstrations 
by a Lino-Tabler representative in a Middle Western city netted fen annual contracts 
for the use of the system in as many up-to-date printing establishments, while in New 
England five out of seven Linotype owners who saw the system in operation for the 


first time ordered its immediate installation in their plants. 





While details of the Lino-Tabler Company’s forthcoming 


INTERNATIONAL TABULAR CONTEST 


are being perfected, replies of several of those asked to act as Jurors of Award have 
been received, and are presented herewith: 





AMERICAN PRINTING COM- 
PANY, 


> 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

The writer has noted with consider- 
able interest the proposed contest to 
be pulled off by the Chicago Lino- 
Tabler Company. Having been a user 
of the Lino-Tabler system of composi- 
tion for some months, we would find 
it difficult to do without this valuable 
acquisition to our plant. We believe 
a contest of this kind will inspire new 
interest in Lino-Tabler composition, 
and if, in your judgment, the writer is 
capable of serving on the Jury of 
Award, you are at liberty to call upon 
him at such time as you may decide to 
render such service. 

With best personal wishes for a 
happy and prosperous new year, I am, 
Yours very truly, 

W. P. TRACY. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of your communication of the 
nineteenth instant, relative to the tab- 
ular contest which the Chicago Lino- 
Tabler Company is planning. 

I have felt a keen interest in the 
development of composing machines 
and particularly in devices designed to 
increase the efficiency of these ma- 
chines in the production of tabular 
matter. In this connection I have 
noted especially the development of 
the Lino-Tabler method and shall be 
glad to receive the exhibits of tabular 
composition which will be submitted 
by those who enter the contest you 
propose. 

I greatly appreciate the compliment 
you pay me in asking me to serve on 
the Jury of Award and thank you sin- 
cerely. Although there is no Govern- 
ment regulation that would prevent 
me from serving in such capacity it 
would be inadvisable for me to do so. 

Wishing you success and regretting 
my inability to accept your invitation, 
I am, Very truly yours, 

SAM’L B. DONNELLY. 





GEO. G. FETTER COMPANY, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Replying to your favor of December 
20, I can see nothing at this time that 
would prevent my serving on “The 
Jury of Award” as outlined in your 
proposition. 

As soon as the details have been 
perfected, I shall be glad to hear from 
you further. 

Thanking you for the compliment 
and with best wishes for the New 
Year, I beg to remain, 

Yours truly, 
H. C. WEDEKEMPER. 


FREE PRESS JOB DEPARTMENT, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

I have much pleasure in accepting 
the position of judge in “ Tabular Con- 
test,” and await your further desires 
in the matter. 

Trusting the contest will prove suc- 
cessful, I remain, Yours truly, 

G. H. SAULTS. 

Compliments of the season. 


R. G. McLEAN, 
Toronto. 

Replying to your favor of Decem- 
ber 19, I will be pleased to act on the 
Jury of Award in the Tabular Con- 
test. Yours truly, 

R. T. McLEAN. 


SMITH-GRIEVES TYPESETTING 
COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Replying to your favor of December 
20, I shall be pleased to serve on the 
Jury of Award in the International 
Tabular Contest. 

. It occurs to me that such a contest 
must result in great good to all of us, 
for it is a fact that very few of the 
operators of to-day know anything of 
the principles of tabular composition, 
and a contest of this kind will un- 
doubtedly be an inducement for more 
of them to tackle the subject. 

Wishing you the compliments of the 
season, remain, Yours very truly, 

LAWRENCE E. SMITH. 





STONE PRINTING AND MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, 
Roanoke, Va. 

I have your very kind favor of the 
seventeenth, and really appreciate the 
compliment conveyed in your request, 
and I shall be very glad to do what I 
can. 

It is always a pleasure to me to be 
brought in personal contact with a 
number of the master printers of our 
country. While there is a certain 
amount of work in connection with 
this sort of thing, there is also gener- 
ally some pleasure and always some 
help to those participating, through 
the mingling of kindred spirits and 
interchange of ideas, etc. 

And then, too, I take it there is a 
measure of benefit to the printers at 
large in obtaining the experience and 
judgment in matters of this sort just 
the same as there is in connection 
with cost congresses, national con- 
ventions of the Typothetz, and so on. 

Awaiting your further command, 
and wishing you the compliments of 
the season, I am, Very truly, 

EDW. L. STONE. 


TOLEDO TYPE-SETTING CO. 

It will give me great pleasure to act 
on your Jury of Award, or in any 
other capacity where I can be useful 
to my fellowman. 

Wishing you the compliments of 
the season in abundance, I am, 

Yours truly, 
E. J. TIPPETT. 


WOODWARD & TIERNAN 
PRINTING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

I appreciate the courtesy of putting 
me on the Jury of Award for your In- 
ternational Tabular Contest. I am 
afraid, however, that I will not be able 
to give this matter any attention from 
the present outlook. I sincerely hope 
the contest will be all that you could 
desire. 

Wishing you a happy and prosper- 
ous New Year, I beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
L. B. WOODWARD. 












NOTE — The “‘ Linotype Bulletin,’’ in both November and December issues, explains the simplicity of the Lino-Tabler System, 
and the manner of correcting standing matter. 


CHICAGO LINO-TABLER COMPANY 


128 Sherman Street, Chicago 


1729 Tribune Bldg., New York City 


































AS PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS ARE TO 
US THE EYES OF OTHERS, SO READING 
IS TO US THE THOUGHTS AND REFLEC- 
TIONS OF OTHER MINDS. BY THESE WE 
ARE BROUGHT IN CONTACT WITH THE 
ACTIVITIES OF THE WORLD. HE WHO 
USES THESE AIDS DILIGENTLY RISES ON 
THE CREST OF PROSPERITY. 
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ABUSE OF THE ITEMIZED ESTIMATE. 


BY A PURCHASING AGENT. 


T is sometimes most embarrass- 
ing to a printer to apply the 
good old rule which says that 
detailed estimates must be re- 
fused. The customer usually 
can not or will not see the 
reasonableness of this rule, 
and when the printer tries to 
explain, his reasons do not 
always ring true to the pros- 
pective buyer, who has never 

given this phase of the printing business any 

study. The condition of the trade in some locali- 
ties where there is a multitude of small offices — 
in New York city, for example — is such that the 
buyers of printing have been taught by the print- 
ers themselves to expect separate figures on the 
most trivial jobs. This proceeding works to the 
detriment of the whole printing industry. One of 
the manifestations of this abuse is seen in the 
common practice of playing one printer against 
another for the purpose of getting a low price. 
During an unusually busy period in the affairs 
of a company for which I bought the printing, it 
was found advisable to overhaul and reprint a 
somewhat expensive catalogue. The new edition 
was to be fifty thousand copies, and as the old one 
cost nearly $2,500, an appropriation of $3,000 was 
set apart for the new lot. I was about to send the 
order to our regular printer, feeling certain that 
his price would fall well within the appropriation, 
and that the work would be well done, when I was 

called to the general manager’s room. Here I 

found the sales manager and the auditor, who had 
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been invited to confer on the publication of the 
revised book. None of these men knew anything 
whatever about printing, but they had a good deal 
to say about the cost of the new job. The sales 
manager brought it up with the remark, “ Now, 
don’t let us cut this too fine in the matter of cost. 
Give it to a good printer and let us have a first- 
class job.” 

“Yes,” interposed the auditor, “but let us find 
out how much it will cost. Now,” he went on, 
“we are selling a lot of machines to Finch, the 
agent for a big paper mill. He met me the other 
day and asked me to have us specify his paper in 
some of the jobs of printing we are giving out. I 
think we ought to buy his paper whenever we 
can.” 

“That reminds me,” said the general manager, 
“T have a letter here from a man named Bangs, 
a nice young fellow, school chum of my boy, who’s 
just opened a nice little printing-office up-town. 
He says he can do work for us as cheap or cheaper _ 
than we are paying. I’d like to help him along. 
Suppose you get figures from him, too.” 

“Ts he equipped for such a big job as this?” 
I inquired. I had never heard of the nice young 
fellow. 

“T don’t know; you might go up and see him 
and get his price.” 

I took this in the nature of an instruction, and, 
in order to be entirely fair, I notified Mr. Bangs 
and three other printers that we wanted esti- 
mates. I was very exact in the specifications, but 
carefully refrained from asking for detailed fig- 
ures. Bangs’ reply was remarkable, and caused 
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all the trouble. He addressed his letter to the 
general manager, personally, and in it he gave 
separate prices on composition, paper, presswork 
and binding, and a tentative estimate on the cuts. 
He closed his letter with the words, “‘ Now, Frank, 
if my estimate is not satisfactory to your adver- 
tising man, I will agree to do any part of the 
work for the prices given for each item.” 

When all the estimates were in, I showed them 
to the general manager, who naturally was inter- 
ested in Bangs’ bid. He noticed that all the other 
bids were in a lump sum, but that the aggregate 
of Bangs’ bid was high. He told me to get bids 
from the others for the purpose of comparison, 
and when I broached this delicate subject to the 
other three printers, one of them withdrew his bid 
in contempt, while the other two, after consid- 
erable wrangling and protest, consented to give 
itemized estimates. The fight was now confined 
to three printers, and when the revised bids were 
reluctantly handed in, I tabulated them, and as 
nearly as I can recall with the assistance of memo- 
— they looked shennan like this: 
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Our regular printer was out of it, for he flatly 
refused to submit any detailed figures, simply say- 
ing that he would do the job in first-class style for 
$2,900, flat. So we let him alone, and proceeded 
to analyze the other prices. We had about decided 
to give the work to Smith, when the auditor, who 
had been working on the back of an envelope, 
burst out: 

“These printers don’t know how to figure. 
Look at the difference in the cost of this paper, for 
instance; and in the binding. They’re just guess- 
ing. Bangs says he’ll do any part of the work. 
Let us give him the job for the paper and the cuts, 
and let Smith and Brown have the rest, whichever 
is lowest. Smith can do the binding and press- 
work for the insides; he ought to have the com- 
position, too, for it is $167 less than Bangs’ bid.” 

The only way I could see to save the situation 
was to assert positively that any juggling of this 
kind was sure to result in an unsatisfactory job, 
and we would be held up at every point where por- 
tions of the work were transferred from one 
printer to the other. The general manager saw 
my point, and when I suggested making a counter- 
proposition to the printers that we would give the 
work to the one who would do it all for $2,016.25, 
I thought everything would go through. I arrived 
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at this price by taking all the low figures, item by 
item, and deducting the sum of them from the total 
of the lowest bid—that of Smith — $2,245.50. 
However, I reckoned without the auditor. It 
seems that his friend Finch, the paper man, had 
been keeping an eye on the progress of the job, 
and at the right time made a proposal to furnish 
paper for both the forms and the cover for $450. 
This was $110.75 less than Bangs’ offer for the 
paper, and, by deducting the entire cost of the 
paper from the price at which we offered the job, 
we got it down to $1,566.25. 

I found it convenient to be absent when this 
proposal was put up to the three struggling print- 
ers, but I learned that they all accepted it, saying 
there wasn’t anything in paper, anyway. It was 
the general manager himself who decided the mat- 
ter by giving the work to his young friend Bangs. 
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THE TIME-SHEET. 


BY FRANK E. CLINE. 


Each sheet a shroud for that departed day 
That down Time’s long and silent halls has fled 
To join that throng, so vast, now passed away 
With years that form the ages past and dead. 


No tale of stricken fields with slain strown 

Of captains, kings, or plundering chiefs of old, 
Nor ladies fair, nor lover’s plaint or moan, 

But labor’s simple story, briefly told. 


Sheet follows sheet — how gently glide the days — 
Life’s span is short in Time’s unceasing flight; 

The end is reached at last, the parting of the ways, 
Our time-sheet filled, we pass into the night. 





; THE SHREWD PEASANT. 

Amélia Rives, who pictures Italian country folk in her 
new novel “ Pan’s Mountain,” tells this anecdote of the 
blithe and shrewd peasant character: “A large stone lay 
half-buried on the land of a very avaricious old man, and 
there were curious characters and numbers cut on its face. 
The old man became convinced that treasure was hidden 
under it, and so he sent for some learned people that he 
knew, and they made out that the inscription meant that it 
would be a good thing to move the stone from its bed. He 
got many workmen and gave them much money, and at last, 
behold! there was the stone turned over on its side upon 
the grass. They found no treasure, but they found more 
writing on the other side. It said: ‘ You did well to turn 
me. My side ached!’ ” 





EFFICIENCY IS THE BASIS OF ALL PROFITS. 


Only efficiency in men and material can keep a business 
profitable. Cultivating efficiency through the plant yields 
the largest possible returns on the investment. A man 
should be paid for what he does. This should not be meas- 
ured by the time he puts in. The only way to measure 
what a man does is by measuring what he accomplishes, 
and only such a system is fair to all concerned.—A. M. 
Glossbrenner. 
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MODERN METHODS IN INK BUYING. 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


has been noted often, the 
printing business is of the 
nature of a most intricate 
manufacturing proposition, 
probably for more than any 
other one reason because in it, 
unlike in most other manufac- 
turing enterprises, each piece 
? of work is either different 
from the one that went before it, or if it does hap- 
pen to be a reprint job it may come in under such 
altered circumstances as virtually to make it 
another proposition. Where a concern is engaged 
day after day and year after year in turning out 
the same article, it is possible for it to be continu- 
ally putting into effect refinements in the differ- 
ent processes that reiterated experience suggests, 
resulting on one hand in a reduction in the cost of 
manufacture and on the other hand in an improve- 
ment of the product. This it is possible to do only 
to a small extent in the printing business, and it 
has been almost the unvarying experience of those 
whose business it is to systematize manufacturing 
plants that the propositions encountered in the 
printing business are those that present them their 
greatest difficulties, and, generally speaking, their 
most satisfactory results have been obtained in the 
domain of improved methods of accounting and 
cost finding. 

There are, however, in the printing business 
certain concrete opportunities for the effecting of 
savings, and the buying of inks is one of these. 
Probably as little attention has been given to this 
subject as to any other one operation in the con- 
duct of the business, but there is hardly any phase 
of the trade that lends itself so readily to stand- 
ardization, or in which its results are so satisfac- 
tory when the work is done thoroughly. 

In the first place, after making due allowances 
for actual differences in value there is a great lack 
of uniformity in the selling prices of inks, not only 
between the different manufacturers but in the 
prices the same manufacturers quote to different 
purchasers, although in justice to the dealers it 
must be admitted that conditions have greatly 
improved in this respect in recent years. -As is the 
case in the buying of any kind of goods, the shrewd 
buyer always has the advantage in price over those 
purchasers known as “ easy marks.” 

Notwithstanding the saving that often can be 
effected by ordering at less frequent intervals but 
in larger quantities those standard colors that are 
called for in the every-day run of work, it is too 
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frequently the case that orders are made up of a 
little of this, that and the other color, due probably 
more to the salesmanship of the representative of 
the inkmaker than the actual needs of the con- 
sumer; it being admitted, however, that the need 
will frequently arise for particular shades, tints, 
colors and inks for special requirements. 

Few printers know the actual performances of 
the colors that they buy, taking in most cases the 
perfunctory reports of their pressmen, who may 
or may not be able to give the information requi- 
site for the forming of an opinion as to their 
values. 

The worth of an ink depends upon a number of 
its properties nearly all of which are readily sus- 
ceptible of test. In comparing inks in order to 
arrive at their relative values, the most important 
point to determine is spreading power—how 
much surface will they cover? Then as to their 
working qualities—are they ground fine? Will 
they work freely in the fountain and how are their 
drying qualities? Are they transparent or opaque, 
and how will they stand the light? It is only when 
you actually know as to these points that you are 
able to make intelligent and conclusive compari- 
sons. 

It is not difficult to make the requisite tests, but 
for them to be of any value they must be con- 
ducted painstakingly and thoroughly, but the 
results should more than repay you, unless your 
purchases amount to too little to make it worth 
while. In justice to the competing manufacturers, 
when you send to them for the samples that you 
desire to test, state to each what the requirements 
of the ink call for —if it is for general jobwork, 
labelwork on coated stock, or for the ordinary run 
of work on cylinder presses. In any event give 
the manufacturer the opportunity of submitting 
to you what his diversified experience dictates as 
being the best for your particular requirements. 
It is well to send samples to be matched approxi- 
mately. 

When all samples have come in it may be well 
to transfer them to your own cans, designating 
each sample by a number, after making a record 
of the manufacturers’ designations and the num- 
bers you have assigned them. 

Select a considerable quantity of a good white 
enameled stock, being sure that the coating does 
not easily “ pick,” as the inks being tested must 
not be reduced or “doctored” in any way. An 
equal quantity of an English finish stock is also 
desirable. As it often happens that stock is not 
finished uniformly on both sides of the sheet, 
before it is cut apart the full sheets of both kinds 
of paper should be gone through, turning over 
every other sheet; this will help to make the condi- 
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tions of your test uniform; for the same reason it 
is well to prepare enough stock for the tests that 
may be necessary, extending over a considerable 
period. 

Have a plate engraved—a good size is about 
four by six inches — one-third of the surface being 
solid, the remaining two-thirds graduating from 
solid black to white, this gradation being made by 
having this portion of the plate cut on a ruling 
machine, as plates made in this manner are better 
for testing purposes than those that are etched. 
It is also an advantage to lock up in the same form 
a vignetted half-tone with screen not coarser than 
150 lines to the inch. If a few good electros are 
made of this form the plates may be discarded 
before they are worn sufficiently to interfere with 
their value for testing purposes. 

A platen press of the Gordon type answers 
admirably for making ink tests. The form should 
be well made ready and the press inked up with 
the first color to be tested and then washed up 
thoroughly. Weigh carefully on an accurate bal- 
ance two ounces of your ink, which can be put on 
an ink slab. Note the temperature of the press- 
room, which should not be colder than 75°. Ink 
up the press, using a brayer on the disk with just 
enough color to cover the solid portion of the cut 
without materially filling up the first fine lines, but 
being careful to roll the form only once for each 
impression. Just as soon as the impressions show 
indications of the color not thoroughly covering, 
stop the press, add a small quantity of ink to the 
disk and distribute it thoroughly all over its sur- 
face with the brayer, start up the press again and 
continue to repeat the operation until you have 
used all the color set apart for the test. It is 
desirable to test all your reds, for instance, at one 
time, as it will enable you to be sure that all the 
different samples are printed from the same make- 
ready. In testing for transparency run a few 
sheets of some dark-colored stock, and the relative 
change in color is a pretty fair gage as to its 
density. 

Directly after each sample is run make a record 
of its working qualities, covering such points as 
drying, picking, offsetting, filling up, and as to 
whether the ink is short in texture or tacky. 
Count the number of sheets each sample produces 
on each kind of stock. In testing inks for their 
sunproof qualities it is an advantage to wait until 
you have proved all your samples, keeping them 
away from the light in the meantime. Select one 
sample from each lot run and expose side by side 
to the direct light of the sun for probably a week 
or so, making a note of the approximate hours of 
sunlight to which they have been subjected. As 
the strength of sunlight differs so greatly in the 
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different seasons it is very essential that the sam- 
ples be exposed as much as possible under identical 
conditions, so it is best to test as many as possible 
at a time. 

In order to formulate the results of your inves- 
tigations, if you take up first the point of cover- 
ing quality, ascertain which sample produced the 
greatest number of sheets, and add say 100 sheets 
to it, as it is entirely within the range of possi- 
bility that you will sometime try a better sample. 
Consider this number as representing one hun- 
dred per cent. For example, if your best sample 
produced 250 sheets, and you have decided to con- 
sider an ink as being perfect in this respect only 
when it produces 350 sheets, then your best 
sample only reaches, to be exact, to a degree of 
excellence represented by seventy-one and three- 
sevenths per cent. When you have figured out all 
your samples in the same way you have arrived 
definitely at one of the most important factors to 
determine in the matter of ink economy. As to 
the working qualities of your colors it will not be 
feasible to arrive at your information in such an 
exact way by figures, but it may be best to describe 
these qualities as best you may. Of course, you 
may record in terms of time how long it takes an 
ink to dry so that it will not rub, and you can know 
pretty accurately how many sheets may be piled 
upon each other before offset begins to make its 
appearance. The resistance of inks to the fading 
action of sunlight should be graded. Take all the 
red samples, for instance, that have been exposed 
to the sunlight, and place by the side of each a 
fresh sample that has been protected from the 
light; select the one that shows the least deteriora- 
tion and mark it number one, the next best as 
number two, and so on down the line. 

In order to have the information that you have 
gathered by these tests in a convenient and acces- 
sible shape, it is best to resort to the expedient of 
the well-known card index, modifying it to your 
special requirements. Probably as good a plan as 
any is to print a suitable form on a stout, large- 
size coin envelope, having proper spaces for filling 
in the name of the ink, and the number under 
which it was tested; then should follow the record 
of the ink’s efficiency and its working qualities. 
In the envelope may be filed a number of the sam- 
ple sheets, including in them the one that was 
exposed to sunlight. It might also be desirable to 
enclose a card form on which could be recorded all 
purchases of this particular color. These envel- 
opes will prove a great convenience, as they will 
enable you to refer at a moment’s notice to a 
sample of any ink vou have ever tested. 

The results from testing inks will doubtless 
surprise some printers who for years have been 
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victims of the idea that cheapness has to do only 
with the consideration of first cost. They will 
probably discover that some relatively high-priced 
inks are the most economical, and it will not 
require a very profound knowledge of higher 
mathematics to appreciate that if an ink that costs 
$1 per pound prints 400 sheets it is a better invest- 
ment than a 50-cent ink that produces only 150 
impressions. 

Even after you have decided by means of your 
investigations where to buy your colors, if you are 
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**MEANING OF FUDGE. ”’ 

“ Fudge! ” — which we are to imagine Lord Rosebery 
remarking at intervals as he sits by his quiet fireside — is 
a word with a history. There are prosaic etymologists, as 
there always are, who derive it from a Gaelic word meaning 
deception; but Isaac Disraeli’s view is much more inter- 
esting. He derives it from a certain Captain Fudge, who 
seems to have been a marine Munchausen. “ You fudge 
it ” is said to have been his crew’s equivalent to the modern 
“Rats!” Ina collection of some papers of William Crouch, 
the Quaker, published in 1712, it is recorded that one 
Degory Marshall informed Crouch that “in the year 1664 
we were sentenced for banishment to Jamaica by Judges 
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DESPLAINES RIVER, NEAR CHICAGO. 
Photograph by Rev. W. B. Rese, publishing agent, Free Methodist Publishing House, Chicago. 


wise you will take samples from each lot that you 
buy in any considerable quantity and subject them 
to the same tests as the original samples. The 
most careful of manufacturers sometimes makes 
errors in formulas, and this course of procedure 
will enable you to know to a certainty that when 
you mark “ Jones’ Geranium Lake” on the reprint 
work-slip for that finicky customer who liked it so 
well on the last order that he will get precisely the 
same shade of color he had before — that is, unless 
the pressman went wrong, and if you can even 
prove that it will not be without its advantage. 


Hyde and Twisden, and our number was fifty-five. We were 
put on board the ship Black Eagle; the master’s name was 
Fudge, by some called Lying Fudge.” — London Chronicle. 





WHY THE BOOSTER BUSTED. 

We are suprised to learn that the Dunning “ Booster ” 
gives up with this weeks isues and discontinues. 

This is to be regreted and Bro. Wadhams has our sym- 
pathy, but there’s a lesson learned. ist the plant was too 
expensive, no one could make it pay. 2d. Mr. Wadhams had 
a tendency to delirate, and insinuate, a metaphorist, sacri- 
ficing on the altar of frivolity, mistaking it for humor. 3d 
endeavoring to issue a metropolitan paper in a small vil- 
lage.— Elsmere (Neb.) News. 
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HUMOR IN ADVERTISING. 
BY VIRGINIA FISH. 
HE makers of the blotter here 
reproduced, Hancock Broth- 
ers, printers, at 261 Bush 
street, San Francisco, say that 
the issue of this humorous 
prospectus has done them 
more good than any others 
they have made, although 
they have been distributing 
their advertising blotters at intervals of two or 
three weeks for the past four years, with notice- 
able results. In explanation of 
the success of the blotter, they 
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are just natural. Few have failed in appreciating 
the world-famous advertisement of Quaker Oats, 
“The smile that won’t come off.” No one had to 
understand English to get the humor of that adver- 
tisement. Just a healthy smile and a homely line, 
but the success it commanded produced thousands 
of smiles from advertising imitators. A quarter 
of a century has not taken the edge of humor from 
the painting of the tramp writing a letter to a 
famous soap house in gracious testimony that he 
had used their soap three years ago and had not 
used any other since. Such a dramatic contrast 
between fact and fiction! A well-known piece of 
humorous advertising, ‘‘ His Master’s Voice,” owes 

very much of its appeal to the 

natural pose of the dog’s head as 
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Humor in advertising is a » feat. 
ticklish subject. Ideas of what is Twat p 
funny vary so widely, but it will 
scarcely fail to appeal if clean, 
short, new and pointed. The pte: 
Goose Farm idea in the pros- Buttons 
pectus blotter fails somewhat, 
because it is not new. But some- 
times a stale idea can be fresh- 
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commonplace. 

If the desirable emotion in 
humor. is natural, healthy senti- 
ment, then it is well to speak of at 
least one bit of advertising that 
exemplifies what should not be 
used. Recently a little, ugly, dis- 
torted image made from an idea 
born of a badly trained imagina- 
tion, bearing an unholy scrap of 
pagan philosophy as a title, had 
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of life by the addition of a sketch 
of a goose I once saw, drawn from 
life. The artist, while suggesting 
the humor of the bird’s absurd 
appearance — waddle, squat body 
and dignified action — had drawn 
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attractive in such an object, much 
less humorous. Such advertising 
has no excuse for existing, for it 
arouses no pleasant emotion in the 
beholder and is likely to do harm. 
The devil, too, has been given 
some exploitation in connection 











the pathos of its personality so * 


oe 





well that the contrast between 
these opposing traits made an 
illustration which was funny to the last feather. 

And therein, after all, lies the secret of real 
humor:’ the dramatic contrast of differing char- 
acteristics. That laughter and tears are allied, that 
joy is akin to grief, that pleasure and pain inter- 
mingled produce exquisite feeling, is common but 
unexplained knowledge, and humor, laughter, wit, 
irony are produced by these apparently unrelated 
elements. 

Material for humorous advertising is every- 
where for the man with a “funny bone” in his 
make-up, but, like most good things, it is found 
unexpectedly. To try to be funny is usually to suc- 
ceed in being something unpleasantly tiresome or 
silly, and most of us are most amusing when we 
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with canned goods named for him, 
but usually the artists have shown 
him with such a lack of evil suggestion that prob- 
ably he has been mistaken for a real advertising 
agent. But it is safe to say that goods do not sell 
through force of evil suggestion, nor has humor 
which is “ off-color” any lasting popularity with 
the buying public. 

Advertising should be humorous to-day, when 
only religion and politics are taken seriously. It 
employs the writer, the artist, the poet, the musi- 
cian, the printer, and these people are all joking in 
their best work. Cartoonists and jokesmiths flour- 
ish, the orchestras play musical caricatures com- 
posed in the best taste, portrait-painters amuse 
themselves by laughing at unimaginative patrons 
in the pictures they make of them, and wherever 
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men and women gather the lion of the hour is the 
humorist with the largest collection of funny sto- 
ries. We laugh at everything, but it is a laugh 
without malice or envy, with human kindness in 
it. Best of all, we have that happy habit which is 
the habit of humor—we laugh at ourselves to 
amuse ourselves. 

All the good humor printed in America has the 
atmosphere of good talk about it. Weare a nation 
of talkers, and our humor seems most genuine, 
most characteristic when it is spontaneous, in the 
laughter lent by the happy occasion, the favorable 
moment. Not very much of this spirit has found 
its way into advertising as yet, but so far the 
use of humor is conservative, almost timid, the 
subject-matter often flat and in bad taste. But it 
is coming on. To be really successful it must have 
the quality to be remembered, must hold itself in 
the public mind. To effect this, do not use the 
bright remark that brought the horse-laugh in a 
crowd of men — that is not humor, it is buffoonery. 
Select a bit of talk, an incident, a character study 
that makes you chuckle or smile every time you 
think about it, that you feel impelled to tell the 
most intelligent friend you have. Most of all, let 
it be first of all humor that amuses you. Then 
make a practical application of its point to the 
business in hand. Probably there is the most diffi- 
cult part of advertising: judicious, sensible appli- 
cation, in good taste. Also, it is well to remember 
that humor makes itself known as much by what 
it leaves out as by what it suggests. At any rate, 
we know that any attempt at humor which makes 
ridiculous honest sentiment or cheapens the ideals 
of plain people has no place in advertising or any- 
where else. Bad manners are never funny. 





SOME COLLEGE-BRED SPELLERS. 


A few months ago THE INLAND PRINTER criticized a 
statement of the Omaha World-Herald that “There will 
be an advantage to employing printers in having college 
graduates, who can spell, to do their composition work.” 
In concluding our criticism we said: 

“ With the Omaha editor, we welcome the college gradu- 
ate’s entry into the printing-office. His general education 
will be an asset of value both to himself and the trade. 
And when he comes, we will teach him how to spell and 
punctuate and divide words, adding to his education that 
which he failed to acquire at the college.” 

Strong evidence that we were not far astray in our 
assumption that the college graduate would need a course 
in spelling after his entry into the printing-office was given 
recently by a distinguished university professor — Mont- 
rose Whipple, Ph.D., of Cornell —in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology. ‘“ Perhaps I am becoming hypercrit- 
ical,” says Professor Whipple, “but I have the conviction 
that present-day college students spell far less accurately 
than did those of a decade ago, and I infer that the teach- 
ing of spelling in the schools must either be deprived of its 
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proper allotment of time or be conducted by inadequate, if 
not incorrect, methods.” 

The professor then illustrates his contention with the 
use of a list of 160 misspellings culled from fifty-eight 
examinations. An epistle from one of the graduates is 
prepared, in which it is assumed that this graduate is 
guilty of all the errors found in the fifty-eight examina- 
tions, and the result is almost terrifying. If a printer’s 
“devil” in his first year had penned such a letter, it is 
only reasonable to expect that in his third year he would 
indignantly refuse to acknowledge its authorship. Here is 
the letter: 


Deak AuntT,— Today I recieved my diploma, and now, thank fortun, I 
am educated. I have not yet intirely detirmined my carere. Wheather I 
shall finaly earn my livlihood by going into the solliciting business as my 
uncle’s pardoner will dipind on his perferences. At any rate, laborous and 
humuliating manuel pursuits are furtherest from my intentions, as I am 
concious allready that the university invironment has prooved particulary 
valuable to me in evry way. My intellegual equippement has been advansed 
harmonously; by immetation of the best sholars my vocabular has been 
strengthened; suberstitions allmost as bad as those of the heathen have 
been analised and prooved incorect to me; my inaetiative has been arroused 
and intencified; socialy I am well acquiped and incidentily the rough eges 
I used to show have been eleminated; again, the discipline I have recieved 
from the practice work in the labratories of physsics and chemistery, where 
persistance, courtsy, couragiousness and similar quallities are definately 
emphazed, and the knowledge I have recived from the lectures and diss- 
cussions of my proffessors in botnay, rhitoric, mathmatics, phisiology, ect. 
shoud be a sourse of inestimatible benifit to me from whatever angel it is 
regarded. In fact, aunty, untill you have been here, you would never sus- 
picion how desirable and influencial a college eduecation is even to a person 
who has been given by heridity a meerly adverage amount of nural plac- 
ticity and a comparatively poor mental calaber. In the light of my pratical 
expirience, however, I can testify that a college education is alright. 

It is to bad that the epedemic of diptheria and scarlet tina and the 
confussion and fuss of fumugation should have involentarily kept you from 
coming to the exersices. You inquire about my helth: during my course, 
as you probibly remember, I have been ill but seldem; an attack of 
measeles with some nauseau and other unpleasant symtoms during the 
Christmas hollidays, and one spell of thrachoma, due, I think, to my astig- 
mation, are the only deseases I have had, as this is a very intelegent and 
hygenic city, notible for its clenliness. One of my friends, however, an 
enginiere, has not had the happeist lot; he lived in a room oppisete mine, 
with a very low cieling, where tramsons were the only devises for ventalat- 
ing, and even these were ordinarally neclected, as they were of no earthy 
use. Hense he was unable to brake up an attack of typhoid, and was com- 
peled to loose quite a bit of his scholl work. They could not trace the 
sourse of the desease itsself, but put him under quarentine, as they said he 
might be a neucleus or focas for the developiment of other cases. 

I have to go out now to walk for a peace with my chum, so good-by, 

Your obedient nephew, 


A recent Boston dispatch adds emphasis to the condi- 
tion portrayed by Professor Whipple. The deficiency in 
ability to spell and punctuate among college girls at Welles- 
ley has taken on such serious aspect that penalties are being 
inflicted by the faculty. Hereafter when a student has 
three misspelled words, or three mistakes in punctuation in 
a theme, she will be required to join a Saturday class and 
forfeit the pleasure of attending afternoon matinees or 
operas. It is to be hoped that, if this scheme prove success- 
ful, a “ Saturday class ” may be established in every school 
and college in the country. 





THE PRINTER’S OFF DAY. 


The following item appeared recently in a Peru (IIl.) 
paper: 

Exepting on invitation from the Sunday $chool of the evagelical schurch 
at Granville, to there intertainement to night; the shoir of the Ev. church 
Zions church at La Salle left late this afternoon to rander a fed sellections 
there. The party, whish consisted of 15 members were met by a farmer of 
the Granville church on the corner of Eight and Joliet Streets whit a large 
sleigh,; by this faverable wetter. it is certainly an enjoyable ride. The 
choir is unter the leadership of Rev., who is an musicion, edukated in 
Europa and this is surly a ‘excellent opportunity for young people for devel- 
opment of there talent. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


UCH lies in the point of view. If the printer 
' will reflect that his best waking hours — the 
hours in which his faculties are at their keenest — 
are spent in the printing-office, he may be inspired 
to make that place as neat and attractive as the 
dignity of the craft demands. 


WHATEVER plans are adopted to keep track of 
work, to keep a record of what is being accom- 
plished and of what has been accomplished, keep 
this fact constantly in mind: they will not run 
themselves. Method is useless unless it be sus- 
tained. Efficiency is obtained only by a constant 
effort, but methodize the effort and it becomes easy 
and not irksome. | 


THE country printer is prone to regard the 
metropolitan printer with more or less envy in the 
belief that the city man has so many advantages in 
the way of material. With type well selected, with 
good paper, with good ink, with a good press— 
and with brains, brains, BRAINS, and a taste and 
love for the art, the country printer need not take 
off his hat to any other craftsman. 





CONSIDER what is said of the Spanish printers 
by M. Jean Russell in a recent issue of Resorgi- 
mento Grafico. He says: “In Spain we are com- 
pletely stuck in a rut as regards the artistic side of 
typography, because we do not infuse our own 
tastes and personality into our work. The aver- 
age Spanish printer usually is anxious to procure 
as many typefounders’ specimen sheets as possi- 
ble, not so much to serve him as a guide as to pro- 
vide him with models which he slavishly copies.” 





To “ Get out of the rut” in decorative printing 
the only way is to study the principles of letter 
shape and letter combinations. Learn what makes 
for shape harmony, the effectiveness of arrange- 
ments, and the laws of color. There need be no 
groping in the dark—no “slavish imitation ” — 
but simply a willingness to give the matter time 
and attention. The art of printing has no royal 
road to its highest achievement. The country 
printer is really at a greater advantage than the 
metropolitan printer—for he has more liberty 
and a broader field and is given quicker recogni- 
tion for merit in his work. We want to hear from 
country printers. THE INLAND PRINTER wants to 
aid them to find themselves. They have the brains 
and the ability —but they let them rust. Why? 
Because the metropolitan printer has “the mate- 
rial.” Write and let THE INLAND PRINTER know 
what is your chief difficulty. Do it now. 
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Do YoU control your business or does your busi- 
ness control you? The man who controls his busi- 
ness has planned an accurate record of all his 
transactions. The specimen sheets of the type- 
founders, of the paper house, of the press-builders, 
of the supply houses, are filed neatly for ready 
reference. They are not shoved in a drawer and 
forgotten, or tossed into a waste-basket. The time 
will come and come quickly when they will be 
needed and badly needed. Will they be on hand to 
meet the need? Little things beget confidence. A 
supply man will not think so well of your credit if 
you cut out a leaf from his expensive catalogue in 
making an inquiry about some of the specialties 
listed therein. He will be much more complaisant 
if you refer to the article by number and catalogue 
page. The “slack-twisted” printer neglects the 
little things. So the big things control him and 
his business drives him. Are you a driver or are 
you being driven? 





AN amazing feature of the so-called “hours 
dispute” in Great Britain was the contention of 
the employers that the forty-eight-hour week 
should be established by statute and applied to all 
trades. That looks like out-socializing the social- 
ists, but the action shows that the old doctrine of 
laissez faire is fast losing ground in the home of 
its birth. The employers freely said a reduction 
of hours is desirable, but trade conditions are so 
parlous that this particular social reform is impos- 
sible in a competitive state of society. Latest 
news from across the seas is that the employers 
and employees are in conference on the hours dis- 
pute, and there is hope of an amicable settlement. 





Mr. HENRY LEWIS BULLEN in an address before 
the New York Master Printers’ Association, in 
December, according to our contemporary the 
Printing Trade News, seems to place interior 
management and workroom efficiency before cost- 
keeping in importance to the printer. The Print- 
ing Trade News thinks Mr. Bullen’s conclusions 
mistaken, and asserts: ‘‘Thereis nothing so impor- 
tant as to abstain from selling the product at a 
loss, and that will occur without a real cost sys- 
tem.” This seeming divergence of opinion recalls 
the old fable of the dispute between the eyes and 
the nose as to which one the spectacles were made 
for. The wise Judge Owl decided in favor of the 
nose with the proviso that when the nose put the 
spectacles on the eyes should be shut. When cost 
is ascertained accurately it will often appear that 
there is a much greater expense attached to the 
product than the printer can hope to receive. It 
is right here where he must turn his attention to 
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the “interior management and workroom effi- 
ciency,” for his cost accounting is merely a record 
of what he is doing. Inversely he may be watching 
the economies of his plant very carefully and 
basing his selling prices on the bids of competitors. 
If he tests his results by a cost-accounting system 
he may find that he has relied too much on the 
good sense of his competitors, but he will not have 
to revise his figures to sell his product at the ascer- 
tained cost plus his profit. It is just at this point 
that the collective experience of the allied printers 
saves the trade from disaster. “‘ Cost and Method” 
must go hand in hand. Ascertain cost and prac- 
tice shop economics by good methods. 





Cost Accounting Demands Money and Effort. 


The perversity of humanity is proverbial, and 
perhaps it is no idle dream that some printers have 
abnormally developed bumps of perversity. One 
of the gentlemen who are installing cost systems 
says that while it is not so difficult as formerly to 
interest people in the cost-keeping proposition, yet 
they still are obtuse and lacking in interest when it 
is suggested that this undoubted money-making 
system is worth paying for, even when it is sold 
for less than cost. More or less, that is the expe- 
rience of pioneers in any field of endeavor. We 
are, however, pained and surprised to hear that 
there is so much lack of enterprise as to question 
the advisability of paying for this installation. 
Possibly advocates of cost accounting have not put 
sufficient emphasis on the monetary value of such 
a system in an office. We have dealt too much 
in generalities— being content to say that Mr. 
So-and-so never made money until he found his 
costs. In most cases where this has been done it 
has been mentioned as an incident in a speech or 
an article. From some important points of view 
that feature should be made the principal subject 
of speeches and articles. That it will come in time 
as the agitation ages, there is no doubt, for we can 
not make over the conservative printer. Perforce 
we must take him as we find him, and shout aloud 
any and every truth that is likely to appeal to his 
understanding. 

Another reflection of the cost expert was that 
many appear to have been convinced against their 
will of the benefit of a cost system. After one is 
installed they are prone to lose interest when they 
find that it does not work automatically. They 
seem to expect to sit down and see the profits 
roll in. This is another misconception which cost 
prophets will have to battle against. Those who 
have systems and advocate them are so joyous in 
the propagation of their faith that they forget to 
mention with sufficient forcefulness the work and 
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worry which accompanied their installation. We 
have the assurance of scores of houses that when 
their systems were first installed there was a regu- 
lar where-are-we-at time. The revelations were 
astounding, and there was some wonderment as 
to how affairs could continue and meet the needs 
so clearly shown by the cost-finding system. All 
these experimenters concede that it needed cour- 
age and capacity. The system of itself did not do 
anything for them. It did, however, show them 
what had to be done, and how to do it. On this 
information they proceeded to revise prices and 
methods, and during the revisional period they 
found the cost system was not an Aladdin’s lamp. 
It led the way to some hard thinking and stern 
doing, but the results were so many and pleasing 
the beneficiaries have so far forgotten those disa- 
greeable incidents that they forget to place proper 
emphasis on them. 





Private Printing Plants. 

Printers are becoming wise to the fact that 
they have allowed conditions to rob them of their 
profits. That admission—and it is generally 
admitted —is the first step toward a reform in 
selling prices. Buyers of printing in large quanti- 
ties are said to be alarmed at the prospect and 
some are contemplating the establishment of pri- 
vate printing-offices. 

That this should look plausible and feasible to 
them is natural. The wide disparity in the figures 
presented by printers when bidding for a job leads 
buyers to think there is much money in the print- 
ing business. Under the influence of cost agita- 
tion and the knowledge of costs, these disparities 
are gradually lessening, and consequently prices 
are stiffening. Mr. Buyer looks over the field, 
scans conditions in his own or some other indus- 
try and concludes that the printers are forming a 
combination to maintain exorbitant prices. In his 
mind there is nothing surer than that he will be 
victimized by the printer. He does not stop to 
think that a close combination in the trade is prac- 
tically impossible—that the great number of 
offices and intercity competition preclude an effect- 
ive extortionate-price combination. Mr. Buyer 
laughs to scorn the truthful assertion that the cost 
agitation is what it professes to be —an effort to 
put the industry on a business basis—as it is 
beyond his comprehension that there is need for 
such a movement among men so highly lauded for 
their intelligence. 

In this attitude of mind, Mr. Buyer is easy 
prey for all and sundry whose personal interests 
will be subserved by the establishment of a print- 
ing-office in connection with his plant. Notwith- 
standing the large interests that Mr. Buyer repre- 
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sents — successful man that he is— we opine that 
with rare exceptions he is due to learn something 
about the printing trade. The amount of idle 
capital represented in unused material and space 
and the constant drain of paying for more mate- 
rial and machinery to keep the plant up to date 
will present the situation in a new phase to Mr. 
Buyer. If he desires particular printing, he may 
find it necessary to keep some comparatively high- 
priced labor on the pay-roll when there is nothing 
todo. If Mr. Buyer will have none of these things, 
he will find the quality of his product falling below 
par. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred —the 
exceptions being unusually large users of print- 
ing, such as big mail-order houses—if he keeps 
accurate track of his costs, he will find that his 
printing will be more expensive than the same 
quality obtained from a commercial house that has 
its material and machinery to supply the printing 
needs of a dozen manufacturing concerns. We 
must admit there is a certain amount of eclat in 
even a large manufacturing concern having its 
own printing-office, but the price is too high for 
the resultant honor and advertising. 

When this is discovered and Mr. Buyer becomes 
dubious about the usefulness of his printing plant, 
those interested—and there is a considerable 
number by this time — will begin to talk about the 
service and the beauties of having things done 
“just as we want ’em.” When the boss urges that 
it costs too much money, his advisers are prompt 
to say they will surely remedy that in future by 
taking some outside work to fill in, and probably 
the next year will show a profit, for idleness of 
material and men will be reduced to a minimum. 
These theorists will find that it takes money to get 
work, and as the plant is limited in its resources, 
the expenditures on that account will be abnor- 
mally large. And customers of private shops must 
have service. Here will come a clash between Mr. 
Buyer’s printing and his customer’s work. If one 
gets service it will be at the expense of the other, 
so if outside work is done at a profit the service- 
ability of the private printing plant to its owner 
is impaired. 

As some fear, we suppose there will be an 
increase of private plants. Here and there they 
will make inroads on the business of this or that 
office, but in the end they will not materially affect 
the commercial-printing business. We have seen 
such plants closed out, and we have excellent rea- 
sons for believing that a certain pride which pre- 
vents the admission of failure is responsible for 
others continuing in business. In these circum- 
stances it is difficult to say what proportion of 
these plants pay, but we are sure that if any firm 
or person contemplating establishing one would 
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consult a commercial printer in whom he had 
confidence, he would pause before making the 
departure. 


Recognition of Ability. 

A most notable example of stubborn deter- 
mination to retain the services of a faithful and 
efficient officer was the election in December of 
William J. Hartman for the sixth consecutive term 
as presiding officer of the Chicago Ben Franklin 
Club. Primarily it was not an evidence of friend- 
ship for Mr. Hartman, nor an expressed desire 
still further to honor him because of his untiring 
service during past years. It was purely an 
expression of deep devotion to the organization 
itself. 

The Ben Franklin Club movement has reached 
an important period in its history. Now, more 
than at any time since its inception, is there need 
for aggressive and conservative leadership. And 
as Mr. Hartman has been preéminently the mov- 
ing spirit in the Chicago organization, which in 
turn has played so large a part in making the 
movement nation-wide, the membership of the 
club could not see its way clear to permit him to 
step aside, and elected him almost unanimously, 
notwithstanding his vigorous protest and the fact 
that his name had been erased from the ballot. 

We trust that before the close of another year 
Mr. Hartman will feel well repaid for his unexam- 
pled devotion to duty, and that when he retires as 
the head of the Chicago Ben Franklin Club there 
shall be firmly established an institution which 
will stand as a monument to his unflagging energy. 





The Printers’ Health Foe. 
In Bulletin 108, issued recently by the Census 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., giving the mortality 
statistics for 1909, figures are presented which 
show the relation between occupation and tuber- 
culosis of the lungs. In the printing trades, 
according to the report, the dread disease finds its 
most fertile field. The statistics cover the “area 
of death registration,” which represents more than 
half of the population of the United States; and, 
of the deaths from all causes among compositors, 
lithographers and pressmen, between the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty-four, 51.5 per cent are 
credited to tuberculosis. In manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits, the percentage of deaths 
from consumption among workers between the 
ages of twenty-five and thirty-four is 36.8; and 
this is the highest tuberculosis death rate, with 
the exception of that among printers. In agricul- 
tural pursuits is found the smallest percentage of 
consumption victims, which is given at 26.2. 
As we digest these figures, we begin to realize 
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more fully the importance of the work begun some 
years ago by the International Typographical 
Union, which is now being supplemented by sim- 
ilar efforts on the part of the pressmen’s interna- 
tional organization. The membership of the trade 
at large owes a debt of gratitude to the pioneers in 
this work, and the organizations bearing the brunt 
of the battle against the fraternity’s common 
enemy deserve unstinted praise and encourage- 
ment, not alone from employees, but from every 
one connected with the business, as well as from 
the public at large. 

But the building of these two international 
homes for the care and cure of consumptives, as 
well as other unfortunates, is a small thing in 
itself when compared with the educational work 
it has promoted in the prevention of consumption. 
Printing craftsmen, through lectures, literature 
and exhibits —the work of these organizations — 
are beginning to understand what insanitary con- 
ditions mean to them, both in their homes and in 
their places of employment, and are therefore 
waging an intelligent warfare on contamination 
and bad ventilation. And this campaign has been 
stimulated by many public-spirited and sympa- 
thetic employers, who are doing everything in 
their power to establish healthful conditions in 
their workrooms. 

Poverty, of course, is a strong ally of tuber- 
culosis, and chaotic business methods in the trade 
have had much to do with its poverty. But the 
recent activity of Ben Franklin clubs and cost 
congresses should, in the course of time, help 
materially in the elimination of poverty and 
disease-breeding printeries, thereby becoming 
another agent in staying the ravages of the white 
plague. 

All in all, the future looks bright for a gratify- 
ing reduction in the number of tuberculosis vic- 
tims among printers. 





THE RETORT BIBLICAL. 


The officers of “ Big Six” [New York Typographical 
Union] have just received a resignation from membership 
which for uniqueness stands at the top of its class. Here 
it is: 

“T hereby hand in my resignation as a member of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6. Have concluded that I can not con- 
sistently go on with unionism in the light I have as a Chris- 
tian. See II. Corinthians, vi, 14: —‘ Be ye not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers, for what fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness, and what communion 
hath light with darkness?’”—to which President Tole 
replied with a quotation from Joshua xxiv, 13: “And I 
have given you a land for which ye did not labor, and cities 
which ye built not, and ye dwelt in them; of the vineyards 
and olive-yards which ye planted not do ye eat.”” — Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Eagle. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
APPRENTICE PRINTERS’ 


NO. HI.— BY W. E. STEVENS. 


TECHNICAL CLUB. 


Assistant Instructor, Inland Printer Technical School. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of appren- 
tices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immedi- 
ate practical value. Correspondence is invited. Specimens of 
apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address 
all communications to Apprentice Printers’ Technical Club, 120 
Sherman street, Chicago. 


THROUGH A MODERN COMPOSING-ROOM. 


HIS month I am going to take 
my apprentice readers on an 
imaginary trip through a 
well equipped composing- 
room. That the trip will be 
interesting and_ instructive 
can hardly be questioned, for 
out of the thousands of print- 
ing-offices in this and other 

countries which THE INLAND PRINTER reaches, 

there are comparatively few composing-rooms that 
contain all the up-to-date, labor-saving tools and 
furnishings. 

Looking back, not so many years ago, to the 
first year of my apprenticeship, I can see a certain 
shop, equipped, or I might say unequipped, with a 
miscellaneous assortment of crude wooden racks, 
cases and frames; old tools which were always 
causing trouble; home-made reglets, cut to odd 
sizes; wooden furniture and wooden quoins—an 
equipment which wasted time in picking out the 
material for any work. Like most apprentices I 
gave little thought to the printing business outside 
of that one little shop, and never had a desire, nor 
was I asked, to look over a typefounders’ catalogue 
or a trade journal. As a result of this neglect I 
suffered a great deal of embarrassment when I 
started to work in a more modern establishment. 

Many printers have had this experience. I feel 
sure, therefore, that a description, together with 
illustrations, of modern tools and equipment will 
be welcomed by my apprentice readers— giving 
useful and necessary information. 

Before we start on this trip I want to intro- 
duce ali you boys to Johnny Green, who will accom- 
pany us. This little lad is always doing something 
wrong or saying something foolish, and perhaps 
you can profit by his mistakes. I will speak to 
him and answer his questions and you can all 
listen. 

Well, Johnny, here we are in what is con- 
sidered to be one of the finest and best equipped 
composing-rooms in the country. Isn’t it a won- 
derful place? Just look at the neat and orderly 
arrangement of everything. “A place for every- 
thing and everything in its place” is the motto of 
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this shop, and you can see that this is strictly 
enforced. 

To your left is the proofroom. In there all the 
proofs are read and corrections indicated, and you 
will notice that it is situated as far away from all 
noise as possible so that the copyholders can be 
heard distinctly. 

On your right are the Monotype casting ma- 
chines. These are in a separate room, so that the 
fumes and gases from the metal will go out of a 
ventilator instead of circulating around the room. 

Now look over to where I am pointing. See 
that long, double row of machines? Those are the 
job presses. Each one of those machines is run by 
a separate motor. Quite an improvement over the 
old shafts and belts and the foot-power machines 
that many of you are familiar with, isn’t it? 

No, Johnny, that isn’t a washing machine, it’s 
a bronzing machine. To be sure the bronzing pads 
do equally as good work, but in this shop they do a 
great deal of bronzing and it wouldn’t pay to do 
the work by hand. Might as well think of printing 
every job on a proof press. 

Who told you that they raised chickens here? 
Where’s the incubator? That isn’t an incubator, 
Johnny, it’s a patent overlay cabinet. Instead of 
cutting out overlays for their half-tones they take 
a proof of the half-tone on a thin sheet of prepared 
zine. After a preliminary “fixing” the zinc is 
placed in this cabinet and etched in a bath of nitric 
acid. It is eaten away to an extent depending on 
the density of the ink on the surface. In the deep- 
est shadows the zinc is the full thickness, and 
through all the different tones it is etched accord- 
ingly. In the high lights it is almost as thin as 
tissue-paper. This overlay is easily adjusted and 
is much more satisfactory than the old method. 

Now before we start to examine closely the 
tools and equipment just take a general survey of 
the whole room. As you look toward the back of 
the room note that the compositors on your left 
face the back, but on your right they face this way. 
That is so the light will fall over their left shoul- 
ders. Just figure out for yourself what the advan- 
tage is. . 

See how orderly the imposing-stones are ar- 
ranged and how convenient they are to the form- 
lift that runs down to the cylinder pressroom on 
the floor below. 

Isn’t that a pretty row of Linotype machines 
over by the Monotype room? That long cabinet 
back of them is called the “bank.” It is used to 
hold the galleys of slugs before the bank-boy 
proofs them and places them in their proper cabi- 
net or on the galley-racks. 

The proof presses, composing and distributing 
stones, galley-racks, form-racks, furniture cabi- 
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nets, etc., are, aS you can see, arranged for the 
utmost convenience in each department, and no 
employee need interfere with another in the dis- 
patch of his duties. Truly this isa wonderful place. 





Fig. 1.— Case stand. 


Now we will make a closer examination of the 
tools and equipment. Don’t hesitate to ask ques- 
tions, for undoubtedly I may overlook some of the 
simple questions that arise in an apprentice’s 
mind. 








Fig. 2.— Cabinet. 


These stands (see Fig. 1) [which Johnny calls 
“desks ”] are known to printers as case-stands or 
frames. They are used to hold type-cases below 
and also for two, four or six cases on top, accord- 
ing to the length of the stand. In job-offices the 
top is used for galley rests (which are generally 
type-cases turned over), lead and slug cases, rule- 
cases; quad-cases, etc., according to the arrange- 
ment which will best facilitate the work. In book- 
work or newspaper work, where there is a large 
amount of straight matter to set by hand, the top 
is utilized for cases to “set”? from. Note that the 
stands are of such a height and the top is of such a 
slant that it is easy to reach every character in the 
cases. That “rest” between cases is used for gal- 
leys, thin-space cases, composing-sticks, etc. 

There are many different styles of case-stands, 
but perhaps these you see are as well known and 
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as largely used as any. They are strong, compact 
and inexpensive, and while this firm only uses 
them for old type, still they have been a good old 
stand-by for years. 

Now we will go over and look at the more mod- 
ern case-stands, called cabinets (Fig.2). These are 
used for the same purposes that I have explained 
in regard to case-stands, and are built in a great 
many different styles and arrangements. They 
are costlier, but cleaner and more sanitary than 
the stands. The thin metal runners between cases, 
making them fit snugly together, and the paneled 
front and sides make these cabinets “ dustproof.” 
By being so compact they effect a saving in floor- 
space and will hold more cases than the stand. 
See how nicely the cases slide in and out and note 
the long galley-banks on top and the sort-drawers 
between cases. Neat, isn’t it? Johnny, if you 
don’t stop kicking those cases in with your foot 
I’ll punish you. It’s just as easy to bend down and 
shove them in with your hand as to kick them in 
and scrape off all the varnish. 
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Fig. 3.— Upper case. 


The type-cases which I have spoken of and 
which you can see in the stands and cabinets are 
made to hold type in the most convenient way. 
The little boxes hold one character each, and are 
so arranged and of such sizes according to the 
amount of each character that is generally used. 
The entire arrangement is designed for as much 
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Fic. 4.— Lower case. 


speed and as little energy as possible. Many differ- 
ent arrangements of the boxes are used through- 
out the country, but those which I will explain are 
the ordinary or most used kinds. 
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This case (Fig. 3) is called the upper case or 
cap. case. It is divided into ninety-eight compart- 
ments, all the same size, and is used to hold capi- 





A VALENTINE. 


Reproduced from a drawing in colored crayon, by A. David, metal- 
boy, with The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. The drawing is 
reproduced with its frame, also made by the artist, from selected 
paper-crate lumber, mortised at corners and‘ secured by two-inch 
nails, cleated. 


tals, small capitals, fractions, reference marks, * 


commercial signs, braces, dashes and brackets. 
The capitals are nearly always on the right and the 
small capitals on the left. Some printing-offices 
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have different methods of arranging the char- 
acters, aside from the capitals and small capitals, 
and if you are distributing type in a strange shop 
you should always go slow when “throwing in” 
the cap. case, so as not to mix the characters and 
cause a waste of time in composition. 

Now commence with the fourth row and pick 
out one letter from each box. You see, they run 
alphabetically with the exception of J and U. 
These are placed at the end, as they were the last 


Jetters added to the alphabet. : 


This is called the lower case (Fig. 4). It is 
divided into fifty-four compartments of four dif- 
ferent sizes. The largest box holds the letter “e,” 
for the reason that in ordinary matter more of 
this character is used than any other. All these 
boxes are arranged to hold the different characters 
in proportion to the amount of each that is gener- 
ally used and to save time in composition. This 
case holds the lower-case letters, figures, points, 
quads and spaces. When used for one font of type 
the upper and lower cases are called a “ pair” of 
cases. } 


TO APPRENTICES. 


In this simple article I have left many loop- 
holes for you to ask questions and I hope you will 
take advantage of them. Don’t be afraid to ask 
any-and all questions that arise in your mind. 

- Can you answer the questions which are given 
below? If so, you have absorbed the contents of 
the preceding article, “‘ The Story of a Type,” in an 


‘excellent manner. 


» What is type-metal composed of? What is type-high? 
What is the Aa system? What is a weight font? Explain 
the point system? Give the names of type from four- 
point to twelve-point. 

; ° (To be continued.) 
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A TYPOGRAPHICAL STREET CAR. 


Designed and set from type, rule and ornaments by Edwin R. Dillard, apprentice, with Brown-Morrison Company, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NO. I.— BY F. J. TREZISE. 


The purpose of this series of articles is to consider meth- 
ods of typographic expression in advertising matter by which 
the points of interest may be graded according to their values, 
and the advertisement in itself maintain its individuality among 
other advertisements on the same page. 


ROM the time, some three 

thousand years ago, when the 

Egyptians used hand-bills 

and posters made of papyrus 

to give descriptions of run- 

away slaves and advertise 

rewards for their return, 

through the periods of the 

illiteracy of the masses when 

signs were used to indicate the goods for sale, past 
the periods of the crier advertising orally, and 
down to the present time, advertising has ever 
been a prominent feature in the business world. 

Advertising became associated with printing 
soon after the invention of the latter, and the 
imprint or printer’s mark early became a feature 
of his work. These devices were but trade-marks, 
used as means of identification. That they were 
considered valuable is shown in the fact that they 
were subjected, as they are even at the present 
time, to imitation and theft. 

A large question —and an elusive one—this 
question of the typography of advertisements. 

One billion dollars is spent each year in the 
United States for advertising purposes. 

The yearly appropriation of single firms 
reaches as high as $500,000. 

Seven dollars an agate line, or nearly $100 an 
inch, is paid for space, and even that is not the 
maximum. 

A “double-page spread ” at $7,500 is a common 
occurrence. 

A page advertisement at $5,000 is an ordinary 
thing and excites no comment whatever. 

One is inclined, in view of these figures, to 
question whether or not such advertising pays. 

This, of course, depends upon what percentage 
of the total sales goes into the advertising appro- 
priation. 

One New York department store is said to 
spend $500,000 a year in advertising —on a three 
per cent basis. The average is perhaps two per 
cent. The average for salesmen, however, is from 
five to ten per cent. 

The effects of this advertising hardly can be 
estimated. Things which in the ordinary course 
of affairs one hardly ever hears of, become, after 
the insistent bombardment of facts from the 
advertising pages of dozens of magazines, necessi- 

5-5 


ties. Advertising has, time and again, changed 
our habits as a people. It has, in thousands of 
homes, substituted for the old-time breakfast of 
coffee, meat and potatoes, one of cereal drink and 
breakfast foods. It has, to a large extent, put the 
barber out of business by the enormous demand 
for safety razors which it has created. 

Advertising, as we know it to-day, is a neces- 
sity due to modern conditions. In the old days of 
handwork, before the introduction of the labor- 
saving machinery and devices which characterize 
our factories of the present time, the problem was 
not how to sell goods but how to make them fast 
enough to supply the demand. The man who made 
furniture by hand was concerned in filling his 
orders—in making, by his tedious processes, 
enough to supply the demand. With the introduc- 
tion of improved machinery and _ labor-saving 
devices the problem was reversed. It became a 
question of creating the demand. And this adver- 
tising does. 

Emerson wrote, “If a man can write a better 
book, preach a better sermon, or make a better 
mouse-trap than his neighbor, though he build his 
house in the woods, the world will make a beaten 
track to his door.” 

But that doesn’t apply to the present time. It 
applied to the days of slow processes of manufac- 
ture. The man of the present day who can make 
better mouse-traps than the other fellow, can make 
them in such quantities— and must make them in 
such quantities in order to meet competition — 
that the tedious business of waiting for the world 
to make a beaten path to his door wouldn’t do at 
all. He must go to the world —and that by adver- 
tising. 

And now we come to the part the printer plays 
in all this publicity. Upon him falls the problem 
of presenting these things to the public in a man- 
ner that will attract attention. And even that is 
not sufficient —it must be favorable attention. 

Many printing-houses fail to give sufficient 
attention to the typography of their advertise- 
ments. The copy may be most carefully gotten up 
by a specialist — and some of these specialists are 
paid as high as $1,000 a week for their services — 
but when it comes to presenting this costly mes- 
sage to the public it is done in a haphazard 
manner. 

In justification of this condition, some one 
comes along and says, “ Oh, well, it doesn’t pay to 
put too much time on the composition of adver- 
tisements.” 

Doesn’t it? 

John Jones is going to run the same advertise- 
ment in six different magazines. 

He pays $6 an agate line in each of them. 
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In ordinary display and average size type he 
may average three words of copy to one agate line 
of space. 

That means that for each word of that adver- 
tisement Jones will pay $12. 

At that rate, can Jones afford to have anything 
but the best of typography? 

Just pause for a moment, Mr. Ad.-compositor, 
and let the question of the cost of advertising get 
thoroughly into your system. Put yourself, for 
just a few moments, in the shoes of the man who 
pays for the advertisements, and if looking at 
things from his viewpoint does not bring to you 
a realization of what good, careful typography 
means to him, then, indeed, ad.-composition is not 
your line. 

One can not get away from the fact that the 
compositor plays no unimportant part in the effect 
of the advertisement on the reader. The psycholo- 
gists who have turned their attention to adver- 
tising lay great stress upon the effect of the design 
upon the mind. True, they do not minimize the 
importance of the words, but the first impression 
—the basis from which they must start in their 
psychological deductions — is the design. 

Advertising is not, as yet, an exact science. 
Get a group of ad.-writers or ad.-compositors 
together in the discussion of certain advertise- 
ments and you will find as many opinions as there 
are persons present. Like job-printing, the com- 
position of advertisements has been in a more or 
less chaotic state, but happily we are now getting 
it on a sound basis of principles. And it is with 
these principles and their application to the typog- 
raphy of advertisements that these chapters will 
deal. As before stated, the compositor is a promi- 
nent factor in the completed advertisement, and 
his treatment of it does much to enhance or detract 
from its effect on the prospective buyer. If he can 
get —and this is possible— certain acknowledged 
fundamental principles of design to apply to his 
work, it will give him a solid foundation upon 
which to build. 


(To be continued.) 





A PROSAIC INTERPRETATION. 


Professor Brander Matthews, of Columbia, in one of his 
brilliant addresses on the drama said of an unimaginative 
and prosaic dramatist: 

“ He it was, I am sure, who in his youth on being asked 
in examination what Shakespeare meant by the phrase 
‘sermons in stones,’ wrote in reply: 

“* When passing by a tombstone you may learn the 
name and the dates of birth and death of the departed one 
and also from the inscription a valuable moral lesson from 
his or her life. Walking along a road you may see from the 
milestones the number of miles to the nearest towns and 
thus acquire geographical information. Heaps of stones 
by the roadside indicate that repairs are to take place and 
so indicate a lesson in neatness.’ ” — Detroit Free Press. 
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Written for Tun INLAND PRINTER. 
LANGUAGE WHIMS AND FALLACIES. 
NO. XII.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

N the centuries before printing 
began words were spelled in 
whatever way a writer hap- 
pened to think of at the mo- 
ment of writing, and even 
varied in the same writing 
in more.ways than any one 
could now imagine. Credit 
for instituting and establish- 

ing approximate uniformity has been given to the 
printers by many philologists, and the printers 
undoubtedly are entitled to a good share of the 
credit. But it seems more reasonable to attribute 
the influence to the practice of printing rather 
than to the printers. The uncouth appearance of 
unruly spelling in print could not fail to attract 
the notice of scholars much more effectively than 
writing ever would, though probably even writing 
would have been standardized eventually. 

In Samuel Ramsey’s “The English Language 
and English Grammar,” page 143, we find this: 
“For ages spelling was quite irregular. In the 
absence of all authoritative standards, each writer 
made his own spelling as he went along. It was 
quite common to write the same word differently 
even inthe same sentence. This fluctuating orthog- 
raphy continued till the sixteenth century, and has 
not yet entirely disappeared. But for the last 
three hundred years spelling has been becoming 
both more simple and more uniform. The uni- 
formity at least has been greatly promoted by the 
printers.” 

In 1858 and 1859 George P. Marsh delivered 
some lectures in Columbia College (as it then 
was), New York, and later published them in a 
book entitled ‘‘ Lectures on the English Language.” 
Two of them have the title “English as Affected 
by the Art of Printing.” These two lectures con- 
tain much that would interest any studious reader 
to-day, as well as some assertions that may have 
been correct enough when made, but which are 
not true now. Of course we can not here give even 
a summary of what he said, but some things are 
well worth quoting, especially if, as seems likely, 
most of our readers have heard or read as little of 
their kind as the writer has. 

“The material conditions to which the art of 
book-making, in all its branches, is subject,” says 
Mr. Marsh, “ have not only been powerfully instru- 
mental in the modification of single words, and in 
determining those minor questions upon which the 
ready and commodious use of a written or printed 
volume depends, but they have exerted an impor- 
tant influence upon the more general forms of 











literature, and even upon the character and 
tendency of mental action.” He then describes 
some early circumstances of difficulty in printing, 
annihilated long ago, which necessitated irregu- 
larities that are never necessary now. There is 
so much of what we desire especially to bring to 
attention that it is hard to decide just how to quote 
a little of it; especially as it refers to a condition 
not now so common at it once was— namely, the 
subjection of authors and publishers to the prefer- 
ences and prejudices of printers in matters of 
style. 

“Modern ingenuity has contrived methods by 
which appearances may often be saved without a 
too palpable sacrifice of the author’s, or rather 
printer’s, principles of orthography and punctua- 
tion. But at a somewhat earlier stage of the art 
the convenience of the compositor overruled all 
things, and in spite of the improvements to which 
I have just alluded, there are few writers who do 
not even now sometimes suffer from the despotism 
of that redoubtable official.” ‘The dictionary- 
maker and the printer, who lord it over the forms 
of our words, control the grammar of our lan- 
guage and the philosophy of its structure.” 

Mr. Marsh was not alone in asserting that 
printers would not then allow authors to have their 
own way as much as they should always have had 
it, but this has been rectified by the customers’ 
assertion of their rights, and orders to follow copy 
are much better obeyed. The printers understand 
now that their only privilege is to suggest changes, 
not to'make them without permission. The day 
when dictionary-makers and printers “lorded it” 
has gone. Nevertheless some harm is done through 
conditions for which machine-work is chiefly 
responsible. 

Before we had machines the use of accents was 
not sufficiently well understood, and not only were 
the printers at fault, but many writers also failed 
in this respect. Use of accents in machine com- 
position is so fussy that the operators very natu- 
rally avoid it as much as possible, and too often 
they are allowed to do so in cases where an accent 
is essential to correctness. Often in foreign words 
the use of letters with no accent involves misrepre- 
sentation, in varying degrees of importance. 

In French words the accent generally indicates 
a certain sound of the vowel over which it is used, 
and the unaccented letter is either obscure or 
silent. And in many instances these differences 
are the only distinction between really different 
words. Employé, for instance, primarily a par- 
ticiple meaning employed, as a noun means a male 
employee, and employée means a female employee. 
This French word happened to be used at first 
in English instead of the word that could have 
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been made of English elements independently, 
employee, and which is now thoroughly estab- 
lished. Many people have persisted in thinking 
that the French form is the only correct one, and 
some who thought too little of the significance of 
the accent simply dropped it, and the word has 
been so often printed employe that many now think 
that form is correct. It is not. Employee is the 
only right form as English, and those who still 
wish to use the French form should make it 
employé. As French this word with an accent is 
three syllables, and without an accent only two 
syllables. One French word is a, a preposition, 
and an entirely different word is a, a form of the 
verb avoir (have). 

In Spanish accented vowels are not so impor- 
tant for occasional uses of words in English print, 
as they are used only to show irregular accentua- 
tion of syllables. But fi stands for the sound of 
ny, and should not be printed without the mark, 
unless a y is added, as in our common spelling 
canyon for canon. Substitution of the two letters 
for the original one is hardly admissible in any 
word consciously used as Spanish. Canyon is used 
as a word that has become naturalized, like depot 
instead of the French dépot. 

The German umlaut is as much misunderstood 
as any such thing is, notwithstanding its simplicity 
of function. It is expressed by two dots over a, u, 
or 0, and is interchangeable with ae, ue, or oe, but 
not properly represented by a single plain letter. 
All that can be expected of compositors or proof- 
readers is that they shall follow copy, and not 
make the erroneous substitution when copy is cor- 
rect. Of course the correct use of the umlaut 
properly rests with the writers, and some of them 
are not careful enough, but they can not demand 
correction by printers. Gdthe is the preferred 
German form of what is most commonly Goethe 
in English print. Gothe is simply an ignorant 
error. Another name may be either Schafer or 
Schaefer, but not Schafer, which to a German 
would spell a very different sound. So the word 
fraulein might be spelled fraeulein (though Ger- 
mans do not spell it so), but never fraulein, nor, 
as some who do not know what the dots mean, 
fraiilein. The right form (either one) represents 
the sound froiline, and the wrong one would spell 
frowline to a German. So Tannhauser or Tann- 
haeuser is sounded tanhoiser, and with plain hau 
in the middle the syllable would sound how, which 
is wrong. 

We have made no attempt here to do more than 
to show by a few examples that accents are impor- 
tant in many uses, and that the practice of ignor- 
ing them is unfortunate. For other words than 
those mentioned, the dictionaries should be con- 
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sulted when in doubt. As in other cases of doubt, 
when there is no time to consult books or to submit 
queries, the safe procedure is always to follow 
copy. Ultimate responsibility always properly 
attaches to the writer or editor, at least when it is 
not particularly given to the proofreader. And 
even when the proofreader is specially authorized 
to make final decisions, he is foolish to make any- 
thing differ from his copy when there is a legiti- 
mate doubt. 

Some writers are whimsically addicted to too 
much use of accents, but many printers are more 
whimsical in ignoring them. The printers would 
do better by allowing writers to have some occa- 
sional unnecessary accents, rather than striving to 
omit them altogether. Most of those unneces- 
sarily written are simply unnecessary, not erro- 


neous. (To be continued.) 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SCIENTIFIC COLOR IN PRACTICAL PRINTING. 


NO. XI.— BY E. C. ANDREWS. 


THE COLOR SOLID AS A BASIS FOR COLOR COMBINATIONS. 


gists and writers on color in endeavoring 
to classify colors with regard to hue, 
value and chroma. The sphere was used 
by Runge over a century ago and in many 
ways it is best adapted for this purpose. 
It has, however, two objections. First, it 
limits the chromas of the colors shown on 
its surface to the chroma of the weakest pigment. Mr. 
Munsell in teaching his color system to school children 
uses a sphere but brings all the five fundamental colors to 
a chroma of 50, the chroma of his blue, and further equal- 
izes the values of the five colors, making them all 50 in 
value. These five colors he places around the equator of 
the sphere, and above he shows a lighter value and below 
a darker value of each fundamental color. As these funda- 
mental colors and their lighter and darker values are equi- 
distant in hue, when the sphere is rotated, they blend into 
three bands of neutral grays. In the July number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, Fig. “ B,” Plate I, are shown the colors 
used in painting the sphere. 

The middle value and middle chroma colors are, as Mr. 
Munsell so logically argues, the best colors for training the 
color perceptions of a child, as they are constantly found in 
the masterpieces of painting, Oriental rugs and Japanese 
prints. The crude yellows, reds, and greens, etc., used in 
decorating a child’s toys, could no more be combined into a 
seale of color than one note from a cornet, one from a trom- 
bone, one from a flute, would furnish a harmonious musical 
scale. These crude colors of higher chroma he is obliged to 
locate outside of the color sphere and indicate them as 
projections. Vermilion, for example, may be represented 
by sticking a pin in the section occupied by middle red, the 
length of the pin indicating that vermilion has a chroma 
of 90 — 40 degrees beyond the surface of the sphere. 

The printer’s color problems are not those of a teacher 
instructing a child, however. While the middle-value col- 
ors have their place in printing, and, if used more often, 
would result in better colorwork, the printer is also 
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obliged to know how to handle the colors of higher chroma. 
Much of the colorwork of the average printer consists in 
adding a decorative or initial color to a page of black type- 
matter, and, if the customer specifies red, the printer at 
the present writing would be considered lacking in color 
sense if he showed a proof of middle-value red; he will do 
well if he is left to select the proper brilliant red and to 
keep the customer from using it on every other line. 

The second objection to the sphere for the printer’s use 
is that colors when they approach white in value do not 
necessarily lose in chroma as when they approach black; 
that is, a very light tint, near white in value, may be made 
from a powerful lake color, such as yellow lake, which 













































Fig. 30. 


would give the mixture a fairly high chroma. Taking this 
point into consideration in constructing a color solid leads 
us to some such form as is shown in Fig. 30. It starts 
from a point where neither light nor color exists, absolute 
black, and gradually increases in size until the diameter is 
more than great enough to accommodate the plotting of 
the colors of the highest chromas and then straight up 
to white. Obviously absolute white has neither hue nor 
chroma, and the extreme end of the neutral axis at white 
may be supposed to project slightly above the top of the 
solid. The top view of Fig. 30 was shown last month in 
Plate II in color, except that the chromas of only five 
fundamentals were indicated, each at the value where the 
fundamental color reaches its highest chroma. These lines 


to the points of highest chroma are shown in the lower 
part of Fig. 30 and the dotted line connecting the extreme 
points forms an ellipse, tracing a path which varies in value 
and chroma as well as hue. 


It is on this elliptical circuit 
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that practically all color systems have been established. 
Apparently the sole object of standardization has been one 
of hue, with the red in highest chroma showing no trace of 
purple or yellow, the green also in its highest chroma 
exactly midway between yellow and blue, etc. An example 
of such a standardization will be found in the Milton Brad- 
ley school papers. 

A color solid such as shown in Fig. 30 standardizes 
hue not only in one value, but in all values and chromas, 
and leaves room for the location of new colors of high 
chroma, which may be discovered in the laboratory at some 
future time. This color solid also enables the classifica- 
tion of color harmony into three typical paths and their 
combinations. Suppose that we start with blue, at a value 
of 30 and a chroma of 50. Moving around the color solid 
in the same chroma (distance from the center), and at the 
same value (distance up and down), we find blue-green, 
value 30, chroma 50, on the right, and purple-blue at the 
same value and chroma on the left. These two are exact 
analogous colors to the blue and will harmonize with it. 
The second path is vertical, leading us through different 
values of blue. This is illustrated by using what is com- 
monly called the shade and tint of a color, one of the 
safest methods of obtaining color harmony for the begin- 
ner. There are no complications of contrast of hue, the 
sole problem being one of balancing values. For example, 
the blue of 30 value mentioned above, when used for type- 
matter may be combined with a blue of 70 in value, used 
as a solid tint-block. In this case the type is as much above 
black as the tint is below white. In fact, any number of 
values of blue may be used, providing they are properly 
balanced. Where white stock serves as a background and 
the 30 value blue is used for type, a decorative blue of like 
area will balance if it is 65 in value, or, to be more definite, 
half-way between the type (30) and stock (100). By com- 
bining a vertical path with the lateral we have analogies 
where one end of the sequence has a higher value than the 
other end. Instead of using blue, value 30, chroma 50, with 
blue-green or purple-blue of the same value and chroma, 
we may use that blue with the blue-green or purple-blue of 
higher or lower values. The third path is toward the axis 
of the solid through decreasing chromas until we reach 
neutral gray, and then out on the other side through the 
increasing chromas of the complementary hue. This third 
path may be varied by moving through the adjacent colors 
of the complement to the right or left after leaving neutral 
gray. The third path is the most difficult for the novice, as 
it combines constant change of chroma and a change of hue 
without a change of value. Adding the third path to the 
lateral and vertical enables us to obtain color harmony by 
analogy or contrast in various degrees of hue, value and 
chroma. 

The balancing of two or more colors depends upon the 
area of each used, and as a general rule colors of high 
chromas should be confined to small areas — the higher the 
chroma the smaller the area — and vice versa, a large area 
should ke somewhat neutral. Secondly, the values should 
be balanced with each other as explained in the June, 1910, 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER. Thirdly, the hue should 
be selected with a knowledge of the result of simultaneous 
contrast, in order to avoid glaring effects. If all the hues 
in a combination are not analogous or contrasting, in the 
limited sense I use the words, there must be a compensating 
hue in the color-scheme in order to hold the hue not falling 
in the above classifications in its proper place. This last 
method of obtaining color harmony is sometimes called 
Harmony by Color Chords. It will be taken up in detail 


later. (To be continued.) 


THE BOSS’ JOB. 


Oh, the life of the boss is the life for me! 

Gets down to work when he darn pleases, anywhere 
from 6 A.M. to 7 A.M., if he’s a mind to, and stays only as 
long as he likes — say midnight, for instance. 

Nobody to scowl at him when he’s late — and he doesn’t 
have to puzzle his brains to cook up excuses. 

And when he does come to the office, there’s nothing for 
him to do but to sit around and sign checks, count his 
money, look wise and talk to people. 

He makes other people do the work — does the boss — 
he does the heavy thinking. 

Nobody to criticize him; oh, no! 

If he’s kind to his help, he’s a “ soft-head,” and a poor 
business man; if he’s strict, he’s a tyrant. 

If he is generous with his money, he’s a spendthrift; 
look out for him, he’ll be sure to go broke; if he’s careful 
with his pennies, he’s a miser — too mean to live. 

If he pays high wages, he does it because his help is so 
valuable he’s afraid he’ll lose them; if he doesn’t, he’s a 
grouch. 

If he’s gracious to his lady employees, he’s a “ flirt ”; 
if he isn’t, he’s “ no gentleman.” 

If he takes an afternoon off once in a while to play golf 
or to go to the country with his family, he’s neglecting his 
business; if he doesn’t, he is neglecting his own health; 
too grasping even to save his own life. 

The men on the road are a little more loyal to the boss, 
as aman; distance lends enchantment, you know; but the 
goods —ye gods! “Not half as good as So-and-so’s, and 
yet the ‘house’ has the nerve to expect me to get equal 
prices. Nothing but the most brilliant brand of salesman- 
ship can do that, and if I were ever to leave this territory 
I don’t know what would happen.” 

If the boss takes a.drink once in a while, he’s a 
“drinker,” setting a fearful example to his employees; if 
he doesn’t, he’s lacking in good fellowship — too “hard” 
to be a good fellow. 

If he goes to church of a Sunday, he’s a hypocrite, using 
religion as a cloak; if he doesn’t, he’s an atheist and a 
dangerous man. 

If he’s generous with sick-leaves, he maintains a per- 
petual absentee hospital; if he isn’t generous in this par- 
ticular, all the nice old ladies in town speak of him as a 
“brute.” 

And no flat little pay envelope for the boss! 
what’s left — if there is any. 

When times are hard if he saves himself by laying off 
help, he’s a cruel monster; if he doesn’t, it’s because he’s 
afraid he can’t get people of equal ability when the storm is 
over — so valuable to the firm, you know. 

If he employs relatives — particularly his wife’s — he 
is playing favorites, robbing better men and women of 
places they deserve and should have; if he doesn’t, his fam- 
ily circle “ says things.” 

Oh, the life of the boss is a gay life! 

Who wouldn’t be the boss? — The Liquid Bottler. 


He gets 





ESPECIALLY JOURNALISM. 

Both matrimony and journalism are wide, deep seas, 
beyond whose shores no one can see until they have safely 
watched the tide and cast anchor in the harbor beyond the 
storms, but their many friends wish them bon voyage. And 
when they reach the sunset coast may they find their love 
painted picture of youth’s rosy dream fully realized.— 
Caruthersville .(Mo.) Democrat. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any 
relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of 
contributors. Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore, 
correspondents will please give their names —not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. All letters of more 
than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


INDIVIDUAL DRINKING-CUPS IN A PRINTING 
OFFICE. 
To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., January 4, 1911. 

' We enclose photograph showing individual drinking- 
cups that we have installed in the different departments in 
our printing-office as a sanitary measure. 

A list of the employees of the department is posted near 
the cups, and there is a number in front of each cup, also 
above the hook on which the cup hangs. 

We have had this scheme in operation for several months 
and found it to be very satisfactory. REPORTER PRESS, 

M. W. Moreau, Manager. 











INDIVIDUAL DRINKING-CUPS IN THE PRINTING DEPARTMENT OF THE 
REPORTER PRESS, CHICAGO. 


THE INLAND PRINTER congratulates the Reporter Press 
on its foresight and solicitude for sanitary conditions. In 
this connection the following circular, issued by the Chi- 

cago Department of Health, under date of December 22, 
will be of interest: 
COMMON DRINKING-CUPS. 


The Department of Health believes that the State of Illinois and the city 
of Chicago should follow the example already set by other progressive States 
and municipalities and take legal measures to abolish the common drinking- 
cup. Especially should legislation of this kind be made to apply to public 
and parochial schools, railway and steamship lines, hotels and all public 
resorts. 

There is no longer any doubt but that disease is spread among school 
children by the use of the common cup. Disease-producing bacteria may 
always be found in the mouths of many well persons. It is known that 
those who are supposedly recovering from diphtheria or grippe will have 
the germs of these diseases in their mouths and throats for weeks. Because 
of these now well-known facts, the fight against the common drinking-cup 
is on and will not cease until this recognized agency in spreading the dan- 
gerous communicable diseases has been abolished. 

The substitutes offered for the common drinking-cup are, first, the bub- 
bling or flowing drinking-cup, and second, individual cups. These latter are 


usually made of paper and intended to be thrown away or discarded after 
a few usings. It is not believed, however, that they are as good as the 
bubbling or flowing cup. It is also certain that in the long run they would 
cost a great deal more than to install or maintain permanently flowing or 
bubbling drinking receptacles. 

There are now several makes of bubbling cups or fountains on the mar- 
ket, as the manufacturers of plumbing supplies have been quick to meet the 
demand for something of this kind. Some of them are simple in design and 
inexpensive, too. One style we have seen is a fixture that may be attached 
in the place of the ordinary faucet, and, in fact, is a faucet elongated and 
curving up with a bubbling cup attached, from which the drink is served. 
These are readily attached to any fixture and are also equipped with a 
spring or automatic shut-off, thus avoiding unnecessary waste of water. 

The use of the common cup in Chicago and throughout the State should 


be abolished. It is every one’s duty to help bring this about. 





HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE PLAN OF THE 
UNITED TYPOTHETAE. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 12, 1911. 

My attention has been called to the editorial in your 
January issue on the health and accident insurance plan 
recently adopted by the United Typothetez of America, and 
perhaps I can throw some light on the psychological ques- 
tion which you raise. 

So far as our experience has gone in attempting to place 
this insurance, we have not yet found in any plant that 
there was any disposition to regard the plan as being sub- 
ject to “the taint of patronage.” Nor can I see why it 
should be. It is in no sense a philanthropic scheme, except 
in so far as it was conceived and adopted in a sincere effort 
to better the condition of employees of Typothetze mem- 
bers. Those who avail themselves of it pay cash for the 
protection, and it can involve no sacrifice of manly inde- 
pendence that, by reason of the strength of the Typothetz 
organization and the large number of employees, they can 
get more for their money than if they applied for this 
insurance as individuals. The death benefit provided by 
the United Typothete is to furnish protection not covered © 
by the insurance policy. It is not a charity, and there can 
be no reason for taunts and sneers from friends and neigh- 
bors of the man who wisely and prudently devotes part of 
his earnings to provide for possible sickness and accidents 
and the ultimate certainty of death. 

The provident man can not contemplate with serenity 
the possible melting away of his slow accumulations in the 
savings bank through accident or disease, and to provide 
for these contingencies is no more than common prudence. 
It would be a pity if the suggestion in your editorial should 
induce any man who needs it to forego this necessary pro- 
tection, particularly since there is no reasonable ground for 
the imputation of patronage or the acceptance of favors. 

HENRY C. SOMMERS. 

Our correspondent misinterprets the spirit of THE 
INLAND PRINTER’S comment on this effort of the Typothetz. 
The plan and its conception are alike admirable. THE 
INLAND PRINTER stands for the most cordial codperation 
and organization for betterment in the printing trades. 
At the same time it recognizes the disposition of workmen 
to look askance at beneficial plans which are voluntarily 
submitted to them by employers. To be successful in the 
introduction of beneficial measures it is the part of wis- 
dom to recognize the character and extent of the opposi- 
tion which they may meet. THE INLAND PRINTER did not 
make a “ suggestion ” — it simply stated a fact that its own 
experience with employees proves to exist. The prejudices 
may be overcome. We are glad to know they have not 
cropped out so far as our correspondent can discern. Our 
warning will be helpful, we trust, in making the good work 
go forward with due heed to the pitfalls in its way.— 
EDITOR. 
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AN INDIVIDUALIST BY NECESSITY. 


To the Editor: CINCINNATI, OHIO, January 13, 1911. 

I have always admired THE INLAND PRINTER for its 
fearlessness of attitude toward the different interests in the 
printing industry. 

Notwithstanding that I am an employer of nonunion 
men, fair treatment, in my opinion, has always character- 
ized the policy of your magazine in matters relating to 
labor. I have no quarrel with THE INLAND PRINTER on 
this score. For the welfare of the business as a whole, it 
has followed the only course which an honest trade journal 
could pursue in justice to the craft, including both journey- 
man and master. 

Yet in all fairness to those of us who are now refusing 
to recognize unionism, I want to say that generally it is not 
the principle we are fighting. Organization, if a good thing 
for the employer, is also a good thing for the employee. 
But every natural man has within him the fighting spirit, 
and the whole trouble is the outgrowth of too much per- 
sonality injected into the movement. And unfortunately 
this personality has had a detrimental effect on our organ- 
ization as well as on that of the journeymen. But when 
the spirit of antagonism is once aroused, dollars seem small 
indeed, and the struggle is kept up from year to year with 
heavy loss to all concerned. 

A ray of hope has come recently, however, in the sug- 
gestion that commercial printers adopt the same plan as 
that in effect between the International Typographical 
Union and the American Publishers’ Association. If differ- 
ences of opinion can be carried away from the immediate 
vicinity in which they are harbored, for final settlement, I 
am sure that much of the bitterness would finally be elimi- 
nated and that all would be satisfied to abide by the deci- 
sions. 

But until conciliation and arbitration are firmly estab- 
lished principles in the adjustment of wage disputes and 
working conditions, I believe that there will continue to be 
a large number of employers who will refuse to have any- 
thing to do with collective bargaining, even though it may 
be a bad business policy looking at it from the standpoint 
of dollars alone. FIGHTING SPIRIT. 





THE NEWSPAPER AND ITS NEWS. 


To the Editor: CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 11, 1911. 

I am sending you “ Yellow Journalism as a Business 
Disturber,” trusting it will have your approval and that it 
will appear in THE INLAND PRINTER with editorial com- 
ment. Given this publicity, kindly send me a copy for use 
in my fight for newspapers fit to come into our homes as 
well as to carry our advertisements. Sure you will do this 
gladly. EDWARD A. ABBOTT. 

“Yellow Journalism as a Business Disturber,” is a 
reprint from a letter in the Southern Furniture Journal, 
and is given in full hereunder: 


YELLOW JOURNALISM AS A BUSINESS DISTURBER. 
SADDENS LIVES AND LESSENS THE EFFICIENCY OF WORKERS OF ALL CLASSES. 

Editor Southern Furniture Journal: Besides your publication, eight other 
trade journals have come to me carrying my letter, ‘‘ How’s Business? ” 

Editorial comment and personal letters all deplore the prevailing pes- 
simism about which I wrote. ‘ Unreasoning fear and unwarranted appre- 
hension ” they all say is what ails business. Whence comes this foreboding 
of evil — this cloud that is hindering a return of prosperity — and when and 
how may it be dissipated ? 

The editors and my correspondenis make no answer to this inquiry. 

Wall Street says the muck-raking attacks on corporations make the 
depression, and it is partly right; but nobody stays scared long because 
Wall Street invites such a scare. The fright that lasts has its origin out- 
side the little street of tall buildings and high finance. 

How the “ vellow terror,’’ as it may in this connection be called, is 
hurting business was told me by a negro woman. The woman is several 
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times a grandmother and has been in my employ fifteen years. She can 
read, write and count, and is faithful and efficient in her humble place. One 
day when she was counting some dishes for me, I noticed her usual accuracy 
was lacking. On being asked the cause, she said, ‘‘ Mr. Abbott, I’m all 
broken up.’”’ Then, with tears wetting her wrinkled face, she told me she 
had read in the morning paper about a “ white man up in Illinois” who, 
whisky crazed, had stamped his little baby to death. 

If so humble a worker is, by this cruel publication, so distressed that she 
can not count cups and saucers and plates, what must be its effect on her 
employer, higher up in the scale of intelligence and responsibility? Who can 
estimate the money loss I, and perhaps a million other business men, suffered 
on the day the Associated Press sent that dreadful story into our homes and 
offices? The mental suffering it caused is unthinkable and not to be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. But I am discussing this case on a commercial 
basis, leaving the newspapers to discover, if they will, the heartless cruelty 
they are daily visiting on their fellow creatures — as well as the stupendous 
losses business is suffering from lessened efficiency of all the workers from 
the negro grandmother to those who work in the places highest up. 

To-day it is the story of the baby stamped to death; to-morrow, it will 
be killings in a dozen but little less dreadful ways. There’ll be suicides and 
robberies and columns of vulgar scandal and impending calamities and every 
kind of dirty and ugly happening that has been gathered from all the world 
by experts in filth, rottenness and crime. 

If we read our morning paper, we go to our stores and factories with 
minds shocked by the doings of criminals, soiled by the vulgarities of the 
divorce courts and filled with fear and apprehension by doubleheaded stories 
of defaulting cashiers, unfaithful employees and no end of other commer- 
cial iniquities. At night we are disturbed by the terrors of the day that we 
have read about in the evening paper, that follows us to our homes with 
stories even more yellow and more shocking than those that went out with 
us in the morning. 

After a while maybe the priests and preachers, the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Women’s Clubs will cry out against this yellow streak that is discoloring 
our thoughts, poisoning our lives and lessening our efficiency. 

Here and there may be heard a man crying, “Shame, shame!” and 
now and then a woman, in the name of little children, begs for cleaner and 
saner conditions, but these offenses against decency still go on. 

Agreeing with this statement of the case, you will ask me, “ What are 
you going to do about it? ” 

Without hope of help from those in high places, in church and society, I 
propose to take the case to the advertiser who, in buying space, is paying 
the press to hinder his business and delay the return of those good times 
we are all looking for. 

I shall ask the trade journals of the whole country to furnish the pub- 
licity and help to convince the storekeepers and manufacturers that murder 
and suicide, larceny and divorce, disease «nd death are not good companions 
for their advertisements. Together we will show those who have things to 
sell the wisdom of cultivating a clientage that is optimistic, joyous and 
clean-minded — not one that is fearful, saddened and vulgar. 

We shall ask the advertiser to put the knife in the Yellows’ and Muck- 
rakers’ most vulnerable spot — the cash register. We shall not ask in vain. 
This is my prescription for the ‘‘ unreasoning fear and unwarranted appre- 
hension ”’ that is hurting business. 

Epwarp A. ABBoTT. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Mr. Abbott conducts a house-furnishing store in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. On his business stationery appears 
this quotation from the Century Magazine, December, 1910: 


In his remarkable letter to his sister concerning the attempt upon his life, 
Mayor Gaynor added to his distinguished public services in nonpartisan 
activity, another of supreme value, which it is to be hoped has set men and 
women thinking as never before on the subject of sensational journalism. 
There are prominent and well meaning citizens who pooh-pooh the assertion 
that the “‘ yellow ” newspapers are both a direct and an insidious incitement 
to disorder. With an optimism that is half-cowardice and _ half-indolence, 
they go on supporting these organs of lawlessness, if not by advertising with 
them, at least by buying them and apologizing for them. Through their 
vulgar pages these fathers of families, both perceptibly and imperceptibly, 
infect their sons and daughters with false notions and wrong standards, 
which, till one gather figs of thistles, can not fail to work the destruction 
of most that is wholesome and beautiful in life. If these tainted journalists 
undertake any public work of value, it is only donning the livery of heaven 
to serve the devil in. Hypocrites and egotists as they are, they turn every- 
thing to their own gain and glorification. As a mere matter of editorial 
routine they foment class hatred, defame character, invent lies, distort the 
truth, spy at key-holes, and play fast-and-loose with ordinary decencies. 
They demoralize the men and women of their staffs by imposing these poli- 
cies upon their self-respect, and, prating of liberty and honesty, poison the 
mental food that bears their hideous label. 


Recently an eminent clergyman of Chicago declared that 
the daily press was a greater power for reforming business 
and social conditions than the pulpit. Publicity is con- 
ceded to be the most effective cure for evil practices. It 
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must be admitted, however, that “ featuring ” crimes in the 
daily press is not wholly for reform purposes, but because 
the newspaper publishers believe that illustrated and elabo- 
rate accounts of revolting crimes are desired by the reading 
public. The newspaper is a business proposition to-day. 
Its prosperity depends on circulation. The policy is to 
“ give the people what they want,” so that newspapers may 
obtain readers who are profitable to the advertiser. The 
question is, does the public want its reading to consist 
largely of records of evil-doing? — EDITorR. 





Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


ENGLAND. 
THE Linotype & Machinery Company, Limited, employs 
fourteen hundred men in its works. 


A GERMAN paper has been started at Manchester, to 
serve the many citizens of that nationality residing in 
northern England. 


Mr. Kerr HARDIE, who some time ago announced that 
he contemplated the issue of a Socialist paper, one of the 
conditions being a subscription fund of £10,000 ($48,600), 
now reports that matters are progressing favorably and 
that the new paper will appear as an evening sheet at Man- 
chester, about May 1. 


THE St. Bride Foundation’s technical library on print- 
ing and allied arts has over twenty thousand volumes and 
pamphlets on its shelves. Why should not the printers’ 
organizations of the larger cities of the United States 
mutually arrange to maintain similar large technical libra- 
ries? New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Boston ought each to have extensive libraries of graphic- 
trades literature. 


THE Postoffice Department reports that in the year end- 
ing March 31, 1910, there was a decrease of 199,600,000 in 
the number of copies of journals carried in the mails as 
compared with the previous year, the reduction amounting 
to 1.3 per cent. The average number of copies to each head 
of population in Great Britain is stated to be forty-four 
per year. This is, of course, aside from those delivered by 
carriers and those sold on the streets. This decrease, one 
may venture to say, must excite the envy of the United 
States Postmaster-General. 


In the King’s Bench Division an interesting judgment 
was delivered in an action wherein the question arose as to 
the right of the defendants to reproduce in an altered form 
as a poster a drawing supplied by a member of the plaintiff 
firm. The drawing was supplied as an advertisement and 
the plaintiffs alleged that it had been so altered as to bring 
discredit upon the artist. His lordship held that there had 
been alteration, which the defendants had no right to make, 
and that by publishing the alteration they had rendered 
themselves liable to a penalty of £10 ($48.65) under the 
Artists’ Copyright Act of 1862. He gave judgment to the 
plaintiffs for that amount, and granted an injunction, with 
costs. 


THE Edinburgh Master Printers’ Federation Associa- 
tion has sent out the following circular to other similar 
organizations, no doubt being prompted thereto by the 
unrest among the workmen in the trade: “A strong feel- 
ing exists in this and other towns that no time should be 
lost in amalgamating and strengthening all the forces at 
the disposal of the masters in the above trades [printing 


and allied]. If your association is in sympathy with this 
movement we invite you to send two delegates to a confer- 
ence to be held in Edinburgh at a date which will be inti- 
mated later. This federation would in no sense be antag- 
onistic to the Master Printers’ Federation of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, but, on the con- 
trary, it is hoped that it will add greatly to its power and 
effectiveness.” 


NEWSPAPERS in England must be very careful to avoid 
making improper statements, or be heavily mulcted in the 
courts. For instance, the managing director and the assist- 
ant editor of the Sheffield Weekly Telegraph were fined 
£100 ($487) for prematurely referring to Doctor Crippen 
as a murderer; the news editor of the London Daily Chron- 
icle was fined £200 ($973) for incorrectly stating that 
Doctor Crippen had confessed to the murder, and the editor 
and subeditor of the Evening News had to pay £200 for 
falsely suggesting that, although the prosecuting counsel 
was cross-examining the accused to show that there was 
no such person as a certain quartermaster alleged by the 
prisoner to have been in league with him for his escape, the 
quartermaster was in London and had just left the prose- 
cutor’s chambers. In the last instance, it is said the judges 
were not satisfied that the fine was sufficient punishment. 


It would appear that the present strife between the 
employing printers and the printers’ unions, over the 
shorter-workday question, will be a very strenuous one. 
The unions have had a vote on it, and with large majori- 
ties decided to insist upon a demand for fifty hours begin- 
ning with 1911 and forty-eight hours beginning with 1912, 
while the employers have met in their organizations and 
almost unanimously declared that they would resist the 
demand. It would be too long a tale to quote the discus- 
sions and resolutions of both sides; suffice it to say at pres- 
ent that with such displays of grim determination matters 
will be engagingly interesting for a while among our kin- 
dred on the British isles. Perhaps a resort to an extra- 
territorial commission for arbitration will later on be 
advisable. The masters might get some valuable lessons 
if they would study the shorter-workday struggle in the 
United States. 


AN English printer, traveling on the continent, reports 
as follows to the Typographical Circular: “Our party 
came across a German workman who spoke the English 
language pretty fluently, and had been some time in Eng- 
lish manufacturing towns. We had a long conversation 
with him, and the following are some of the things he said 
to us: ‘ You workmen in England have shorter hours of 
work, fifty-two or fifty-three instead of sixty, but the 
workman over here gets much more for his money. I will 
tell you what I mean—much more intellectual value. 
What do so many English workmen do with a relatively 
large part of their wages? They bet and spend their money 
on whisky, while our men don’t spend too much on beer; 
they pay only for what they consume themselves. A Ger- 
man workman pays from 3 to 4 shillings for entertaining 
himself and his family to music of an afternoon or evening, 
and his drink, which is beer, costs him from a little over a 
penny to about three half-pence. Our workmen, as a class, 
would not dream of considering it a pleasure to go and 
stand and drink whisky or gin; and mind you, what you 
chaps have is for the most part dangerously adulterated 
whisky and gin. How in the world your men can put up 
with the neglect of your Parliament in the matter of adul- 
teration of food and drink has always been a puzzle to me. 
You say we are governed by officialdom. This may be so; 
but our officials see to it that the people get unadulterated 
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food and drink, good bread and good beer, and some pro- 
vision is made for them against sickness and old age by 
the State.’ ” 

FRANCE. 

THE new daily, La Démocratie, a Catholic-Republican 
organ, pays its force no fixed wages and makes no distinc- 
tion as to the product of the individual workers, but pays 
them according as they are single persons or have smaller 
or larger families depending upon them. Naturally, one 
may wonder how long such a régime will last. 

CONSTANT LAGUERRE, a printer and publisher at Bar-le- 
Duc, has donated 200,000 francs ($38,600) for charitable 
purposes, one-half of the amount going to the hospital in 
his city and one-half to an asylum for aged people. It is 
said that most of his fortune was made in the publishing 
side of his business — which is readily believable. 

THE Ecole Estienne, of Paris, is preparing to establish 
a graphic-arts museum. The courses of instruction in this 
typographic school are attended this season by two hundred 
pupils. The specimens of the work done in previous years 
by the pupils of this school, which were on exhibition at the 
Brussels Exposition, were totally destroyed by the fire of 
last August. 

AT a recent congress, held in Orleans, of the master 
printers of mid-France, a resolution was passed having for 
its object the hindering of supply houses giving credit to 
codperative print-shops which are established by workmen 
during strikes. It was even counseled that the furnishing 
of material and supplies to such ventures be forbidden the 
supply houses. 

THE celebrated Deberny typefoundry, of Paris, is trans- 
ferring its factory to a suburb of the city, and will there 
provide itself with all modern appliances. The move is due 
to the complaints of its old neighbors over the noise of the 
machines and the fumes from the furnaces. A fight of 
several years’ duration, based on these complaints, had 
been maintained in the courts. 

ACCORDING to a new compositors’ scale, recently effect- 
ive, the rate of pay for operators, case and stone hands on 
the English newspapers of Paris is 110 francs ($21.23) 
per week for all those employed on the morning dailies, and 
100 frances ($19.30) for all employed on the evening or 
weekly sheets. On the morning papers the week consists 
of six days of seven hours each. 

SEVENTY of the leading caricaturists of France are 
reported as having associated themselves for the purpose 
of bettering their condition. To gain more equitable 
remuneration, it is said they threaten to go on a strike, and 
thus deprive the humorous and other publications of their 
cartoons. The leaders of the movement are the noted 
designers, Willette and Léandre. 

THE National Printing-office of France, formerly under 
the direction of the Department of Justice, has been trans- 
ferred to the Department of Finance, which has charge 
also of the country’s other national industries, such as 
tobacco, matches, etc. It is expected that this change will 
be highly beneficial to the printing-office, as the officials of 
the financial department have a record for strictness in 
their care of the economic interests of the government. 

THE proposed Parisian municipal tax upon posters and 
dodgers is viewed from different sides. On the one hand 
the printers naturally protest against it, as seriously affect- 
ing their interests. But on the other hand those who like 
to see clean streets, sans poster-decorated walls and boards 
and sans pavements littered up with dodgers, would rejoice 
to have the tax in force. The latter also argue that those 
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wishing to advertise or make announcements could just as 
well use newspapers, even to better advantage, and in that 
way return to the printers the patronage they would lose 
under the taxation régime. 

THERE is no uniform wage-scale for printers through- 
out France; nor is there to be noted any corelation between 
the size and importance of the various cities and towns and 
the scales obtaining therein. The following comparative 
table shows the wages of the three classes of workers — 
compositors, clickers (make-ups) and pressmen, and the 
average rents paid by them in the places listed. The 
amounts are translated into American money values: 

RENTS 


Single 
Room, 


— WAGE PER HOUR ——— 
Composi- Press- For 
tors. men. Feeders. Family, 
Cents. Cents. 


Clickers. 


Cents. Per Year. Per Month. 
$77.20 


11.58 $5.80 
6.75 3 
33.77 
19.30 
34.74 
38.60 
34.74 
38.60 
Fontenay 
Saint-Dizier 
La Rochelle 


38.60 
34.74 
28.90 
28.90 
19.30 
42.46 
48.20 
46.32 
48.20 
27.00 
La Roche-s.-Yon. .. 46.32 


Soissons 1.93 


The difference between the rates of Paris and those of the 
other places is very striking — in instances being one hun- 
dred per cent. Such differences obtain not only in the 
printing but in all the other trades. 


GERMANY. 


THE publishing house of J. M. Richter, of Wirzburg, 
has donated 50,000 marks ($11,900) for the establishment 
of a home for cripples. 

LINOTYPE machines with three-letter matrices are now 
manufactured in Germany, in both the single and double 
magazine styles. Thus a board of 90 keys can command 
540 letters. 

THE city council of Leipsic has again made an annual 
appropriation (of 7,500 marks or $1,785) to assist the Ger- 
man Book Trades Association, which has its headquarters 
and building in that city. 

Most of the German technical writers in speaking of 
the “offset” press have adopted the English word in 
naming it. German press manufacturers are producing 
various styles of this machine. 

A Reichsverband der Deutschen Presse (national union 
of the German press) was organized in Berlin recently. It 
was brought into being at a conference of representatives 
of the authors’, journalists’ and editors’ associations, and 
as their leader is expected to better further the interests of 
the writing craft. 

“ REFORM-AUTOTYPIE ” is the name given by its inventor, 
C. F. Staud, Jr., of Stuttgart, to a new illustrative process, 
which reproduces the pictures in lines instead of points. 
The method is not to be confounded with line-screen work. 
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Through its use, as is claimed, a unique restfulness of color- 
tones is obtained, while another advantage is to be gained 
in the durability of the plates. 

AT the auction of the book-mark collection of Eduard 
Stiebel (deceased), held last November in Leipsic, about 
32,000 marks ($7,600) was realized. The highest bids were 
made for two woodcut ex libris of the sixteenth century, 
made for the episcopate of Constance, 710 marks being 
offered for one and 450 marks for the other ($172 and 
$107). A large collection of specimens of printing of 
various sorts and ages was also included in this sale, whose 
particulars were described in a richly illustrated catalogue 
of 272 pages. A lot comprising 1,200 business, visiting and 
congratulation cards brought 2,150 marks ($512), being 
about 42 cents each. 

THE Zeitung, of Lippstadt, on November 26 last, cele- 
brated its two hundredth anniversary by printing a jubilee 
edition, including as a supplement a reprint of the issue 
of December 21, 1723. The first number, that of November 


27, 1710, appeared with the title Ordinarie Lippstéddter ° 


Zeitung. Even in its initial year it attained a circulation 
of two thousand copies, and was up to the time of the 
French domination the most read journal of western Ger- 
many. Because of the French oppression the circulation 
dwindled, until in 1810 the paper had but 409 subscribers. 
From now on the Zeitung, which for some time was a tri- 
weekly, will be issued four times a week. 
PORTUGAL. 


AS YET but three dailies in Lisbon employ linotype 
machines. In all there are 114 printing-offices in that city. 

THE stamps now issued by the postoffice have attrac- 
tion for the collectors, in that the face of the deposed King 
Manuel II. is surprinted with the word “ Republicas.” A 
new series of stamps will probably not be ready before 
1912. 

THE organ of the printers’ union of Portugal publishes 
this plaint, which throws some light upon the condition 
of the craft in this country: “The situation of printer- 
dom in Portugal is truly sad. The methods of work have 
neither rule nor control. Exploitation takes the most 
varied forms and sacrifices everything, health, strength, 
life and typographic art. One works only to produce, with- 
out regard to quality, having but one aim, that of gain. 

There is an office in Lisbon which has twenty-eight 
apprentices and two journeymen.” 

IT is reported from Lisbon that because of the change 
of Portugal to a republic seven journals which had served 
the cause of royalty have suspended publication. Others 
which were royal in sentiment have simply changed their 
disposition and kept on. Naturally, a lot of printers were 
thrown out of work. The compositors’ union of Lisbon 
then sent a deputation to call upon the President and the 
Secretary of the Interior, with a petition that they help 
them to obtain work. The prayer had a favorable result, 
and it was promised that the out-of-work members would 
be placed, at least temporarily, in the national or the 
municipal printing-office. For those not members of the 
union (in whose behalf the deputation had also petitioned), 
however, no such relief could be granted. As a consequence, 
the nonunion printers applied almost en masse for member- 
ship. The union has now begun a general agitation for a 
nine-hour workday. 

ITALY. 

THE next International Press Congress will be held at 
Rome, early in May of this year. 

AS Is well known, the differentiation between i and j, 
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and u and v, is comparatively modern. The old Romans 
knew neither j nor u. It is not until the Middle Ages that 
we first see the use of j (mostly as a final iand u (as an 
evolution of v). But the scribes followed no set rules as to 
their use, and thus it came about that early printers fell 
into the same disorder. An Englishman, a Mr. McKerrow, 
has taken pains to investigate the subject, to ascertain 
what printer first brought order in the use of these addi- 
tions to the alphabet. He believes that the “ Epistola ” of 
the poet, G. Trissino (died 1550), printed in Rome, was 
the first document in which v always represented the con- 
sonant and u always the vowel, and that in another and 
later “ Epistola,” also by Trissino, the i and j were rigidly 
differentiated. This, therefore, makes erroneous the belief 
held heretofore, that Ludwig Elzevir (died 1617, in Ley- 
den) was the first to thus differentiate i, j, u and v. In 
this connection it may be stated that in a number of the 
early printed books the capital U had the same shape as the 
present lower-case u. How the one form of capitalized u 
lost out and the present capital U persisted might be a sub- 
ject for further interesting investigation. 


BOHEMIA. 

THE lithographers of northern and western Bohemia 
are actively agitating for an eight-and-a-half-hour day, 
fixed minimum wage, increased rates for overtime, pay- 
ment for holidays,. regulation of the apprentice system, etc. 
About two thousand employees are concerned in the move- 
ment. Of course, the employers are opposing the granting 
of the workmen’s demands, because of which the movement 
has assumed a serious phase. 

IN addition to the courses in typographic designing and 
book and job composition, taught under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Prague, there will be repeated 
this winter the course in calculation which was so well 
attended last spring. A similar course will be inaugurated 
for its members by the local union of German printers. 
The local union of foremen of printing-offices and type- 
foundries has also started a course in calculation, which is 
being well attended. The central association of the print- 
ers has established courses in organization and the German 
language; the latter, owing to the large attendance, had to 
be divided into two classes. 


HOLLAND. 

IN an article in the Zwiebelfisch, Doctor Enschedé, of 
Harlem, says that a certain Henric, at Delft, is, so far as 
known, the earliest craftsman who (in 1490) made a sepa- 
rate business of the art of typefounding. He assumed the 
title of “lettersnider”’ (lettercutter), and in 1496 moved 
to Antwerp, where his business attained large proportions. 

THE new buildings of the Holland Government Printing- 
office, erected at The Hague, are now occupied and the 
office put in running order. The installation was cele- 
brated with appropriate ceremonies. The buildings occupy 
a floor-space of 3,800 square meters, with a frontage of 60 
meters. Two rotary, twenty-seven cylinder and five platen 
presses have been put in. The motive power is electricity. 


SWITZERLAND. 

A Herr MARGUERON, a builder, while visiting a friend, 
a photographer in the Orell Fiiszli Art Institute at Zurich, 
asked him jokingly if he had anything to drink. The latter 
answered affirmatively and filled a glass at the water- 
faucet. Herr Margueron, not to be thus bluffed, drank the 
water. He died almost instantly under the greatest of 
pain. Unfortunately, there had been some remnants of a 
cyanid of potassium solution in the glass. The photog- 
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rapher who thus unwittingly caused the death of his friend 
was with much difficulty prevented from committing sui- 
cide in his digtress over the event. 

HUNGARY. 

THE first Hungarian printer, Nikolaus Kiss-Miszttot- 
falusiensis (which name is probably a mixture of Hunga- 
rian and Latin), will soon be honored by a monument, to 
be erected in his native town, Miszttéotfalu. But the man 
who really first printed in Hungary (in 1473) was a Ger- 
man named Andreas Hesz, who printed for the art-loving 
King Matthias Corvinus the “Chronica Hungarorum”; 
but as at present Germans are so much hated in Hungary 
he can hardly be expected to receive honors. 


SPAIN. 

THE lithographers of this country have been hitherto 
organized only into local unions. At a recent meeting of 
representatives from the unions at Barcelona, Lerida, 
Madrid, Murcia, Sabadell, Saragossa, Valencia and Vigo, 
having a total membership of 648, a.central union was 
formed, after the pattern of the French central union of 
lithographers. Its activity began January 1. It was also 
arranged to establish connection with the international 
organization, whose headquarters are at Berlin. 


AUSTRIA. 

THE Austrian National Printers’ Union, which has fif- 
teen local branches, in the third quarter of 1910 paid out 
218,971 crowns ($44,889) in sick and out-of-work benefits 
to 8,930 members, as against 225,072 crowns ($46,140) to 
9,651 members for the same period of the previous year. 
The total membership in the year has increased from 
14,618 to 14,898. As against this, there are but 514 non- 
union printers in the country. 


ARGENTINA. 

BUENOS AIRES, which has grown from 91,500 inhabi- 
tants in 1853 to over a million in 1910, has about three hun- 
dred printing-offices and seventy-seven periodicals, among 
them seventeen dailies (eight Spanish, three Italian, and 
two each English, French and German). The illustrated 
weekly, Caras y Caretas, has attained a circulation of one 
hundred and twenty thousand. 


BULGARIA. 

A STRIKE was recently declared by the printers in Sofia, 
for better wages and working conditions. Full details are 
not at hand, but “that there’s a reason” may be judged 
from the assertion that there are printing-offices in Bul- 
garia where, for a working day of sixteen hours, 80 cents 
is paid as the maximum wage. 


, 


MOROCCO. 

THE Sultan recently expressed a desire that a printing- 
office be placed in his palace, in which should be printed 
whatever he has so far written. According to reports, the 
material, mainly from French sources, has now arrived 
and the office will shortly be in operation. 


RUSSIA. 

ACCORDING to a report made to the Duma, of the appro- 
priations desired for the budget of 1911, there are seventy- 
four governmental printing-offices in Russia. Their income 
for the year is estimated at 3,194,223 rubles ($1,660,995) 
and their expenditures at 3,360,545 rubles ($1,747,483). 


NORWAY. 


A NATIONAL press association was organized at a meet- 
ing of eighty representatives from all parts of the coun- 
try, recently held at Christiania. 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING 





BY S. H. HORGAN, 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this serviec 
address The Inland Printer Company. 


Penrose’s Process Diary for 1911. 


If one once uses a Penrose pocket-diary it will be found 
indispensable. It contains so many formulas and facts that 
every processworker should have for immediate reference. 
The new edition is a great improvement over those that 
have gone before. The only fault to be found with it is that 
it does not reach this country before the holiday season, as 
it would make a most acceptable Christmas present. It is 
bound in cloth and costs but 50 cents. It can be had from 
The Inland Printer Company, Tribune building, New York, 
and 120 Sherman street, Chicago. 


A Rapid Recovery from Fire. 

The Electric City Engraving Company, of Buffalo, has 
done a notable stunt in restoring its plant after a most 
destructive fire. The fire was caused by a main power- 
belt which went through its floor enclosed in a tox. The 
belt becoming loose slapped against the sides of the box and 
the friction set the box on fire. This occurred after work- 
ing hours, and, notwithstanding a sprinkler system, it 
required twenty-three engines to put out the fire. Just as 
soon as the insurance companies permitted it sixty men 
were kept at work for a week, eighteen hours a day, clear- 
ing up the nearly three thousand feet of floor-space and 
rebuilding, so that negatives were being made there in one 
week after commencing work. The day after the fire the 
company secured privileges in a neighboring engraving 
plant and was delivering cuts to customers in three days. 
Its remodeled plant is one of the show places of Buffalo. 


Bichromate Poisoning Once More. 

J. A. K., Boston, Massachusetts, writes: “I am having 
great sores break out on my hands, particularly in the 
winter time, which I know is poison from the bichromate. 
I am using at night an ointment recommended by the drug- 
gist which helps me greatly, but will not some fellow suf- 
ferer from this poison tell if there is any way to get rid of 
the trouble entirely without giving up the business, which 
I can not afford to do at present? ” 

Answer.— This subject has been written atout many 
times in this department, and various remedies given. 
The writer has remarked that it is the workman who is not 
particular about washing his hands frequently that is the 
one most subject to these horrible sores. Mr. J. Gaskin 
Wood in the new Penrose Pictorial Annual gives a remedy 
that should be known in every process-shop or wherever 
bichromates are handled: “ Being very sensitive to it, I 
was at one time seriously handicapped, as the slightest 
splash of bichromate, if unnoticed and allowed to dry on 
the skin, set up such irritation as to become unbearable. 
The following remedy was adopted and found to be thor- 
oughly satisfactory: Take an eight-ounce bottle, to be 
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used as a sprinkler. Cut a V-shaped notch down each side 
of the cork, then fill the bottle as follows: 2 ounces glycerin, 
¥%, ounce liquor ammonia, 6 or 8 drops of carbolic acid, and 
fill up with water. Keep this in the workroom handy for 
use. After using bichromate rinse or wash your hands and 
sprinkle a few drops of above on them and rub well into 
the skin, then dry them or rinse and dry. If this is done 
regularly there is little fear of the disease breaking out. I 
have managed to keep clear of it for many years by adopt- 
ing this method; but even now, if I omit the cure and allow 
any bichromate to dry on the skin, it is not long in making 
itself manifest.” 


Horizontal and Vertical Etching. 


During the past few years all the inventions for etch- 
ing plates have been shown in this department, and it may 
have been noticed that there were, after all, but two princi- 
ples used in applying acid to a plate in order to hasten the 
operation of etching. One is the horizontal method, as 
practiced in tub etching, where the acid washes back and 
forth over the plate, or, in those machines which exagger- 
ate tub etching by pushing the acid across the plate in a 
horizontal direction. The other method is the vertical one, 
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EXAGGERATED TUB ETCHING. 


in which the acid is dropped or thrown at the plate at right 
angles to its surface. Practical etchers have long known 
that washing the acid back and forth against the sides of 
the lines was not the proper way to etch down between the 
lines or dots. The action of the etching solution striking 
the sides of a line etches it away, except where it is met or 
crossed by another line. This can be seen by examining a 
fine map or piece of music etched in a tub. A booklet to 
hand, showing linework etched on a new horizontal etching 
machine, illustrates this so well that a piece of one of the 
cuts from this booklet is reproduced here, enlarged a little 
over twice the original size. It will be noticed that there 
are no sharp angles where the lines meet or cross. This is 
a trouble tub etchers have always been “up against.” 
With the vertical system of etching it is reasonable to 
assume that the sharp angles where the lines meet would 
be preserved, and this is shown by actual trial in the other 
cut, etched in a machine which throws the etching solution 
at the plate at right angles toits surface. Etching machines 
and cost keeping are the two things that are bringing 
photoengraving up to be a profitable business if in both 
cases the principle on which they work is right. 


Insoluble Guncotton. 

While in Kansas City the writer’s attention was called 
to the trouble some collodion-makers were having about 
getting the guncotton dissolved. A thick, cloudy deposit 
would remain at the bottom of the bottle in which the col- 
lodion was made. The photographers attributed the trou- 
ble to poor-quality ether, which seemed not unlikely, owing 
to the low price of ether now. The real cause of the trouble 
did not occur to the writer until he recalled, some time 
afterward, that guncotton is not transported in this coun- 
try unless in a wet state. This cotton, which was only 
partly soluble, had not been dried sufficiently before putting 
into the mixture of ether and alcohol. To remove all the 
moisture completely, or sufficiently so, from the guncotton 
it might, after being thoroughly dried in the sun and air, 
be soaked in ninety-five per cent alcohol and the latter 
squeezed from it well. This will remove all the water 
before dissolving it in the ether and alcohol. 


Publications Received. 
From the Bissell Colleges at Effingham, Illinois, comes 
an elaborate catalogue telling the aims of these institu- 
tions. The American Annual of Photography for 1911 is 







































































VERTICAL ETCHING. 


received from George Murphy, incorporated, New York. 
It contains an interesting article, by R. James Wallace, on 


“Tri-color Filters and Their Cut-outs.” The Christmas 
number of the Weekly Press, of Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, is a most elaborate number from the embossed cover 
to the double-page lithograph supplement. The technic of 
the half-tones leaves nothing to be desired. The half-tones, 
printed with tints, are admirable in the selection of the 
tints and the perfect register of the blocks. It must be 
admitted that our brothers at the antipodes have nothing 
to learn from us in producing artistic work. The Amer- 
ican Photo-Engraver, the official journal cf the Interna- 
tional Photoengravers’ Union, is entertaining and instruct- 
ive. Editor Woll manages to sandwich shop gossip with 
practical articles in such a way as to make this journal 
attractive to its readers. Process Work, of London, the 
organ of Penrose & Co., is full of solid food from the pen 
of William Gamble. Mr. H. Snowden Ward, well known in 
America because of his annual lecture tours here, has 
resigned the editorship of the Process Engraver’s Monthly, 
which he founded, in London. Mr. Frank Colebrook takes 
his place. The British Journal of Photography continues 
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to be one of the marvels in trade journalism. It has a 
department titled “ Photomechanical Notes,” which is 
becoming a more important feature yearly. 


Book-lovers of Brussels. 

The “ Musee du Livre” of Brussels is an association 
which encourages all the arts and industries that go toward 
the making of a book. Its report for 1910 at hand states 
that the organization comprises about nine thousand mem- 
bers and includes the principal typographers, lithographers 
and processworkers of Holland. 

The report itself, 9 by 12 inches in size, comprises but 
six pages and is a summary of the meetings, lectures and 
exhibitions of the year. With it, in separate pamphlets, 
are some of the principal papers read during the year and 
on separate sheets are exhibits of designs and photo- 
mechanical reproductions by members. The whole album 
shows the exquisite taste and skill of the Dutch. There is 
a common saying in New York: “ You can’t beat the 
Dutch,” and this report proves it. There is a reproduction 
shown in it of a painting by de Andreis called “ Mous- 
quetaire”’ that is as near perfection as three-color block- 
making and printing can be expected to reach. Unfor- 
tunately credit is not given to the photoengravers who made 
the blocks. 

Too high praise can not be given to the results shown in 
one and two printings. They exhibit the highest technical 





A COVER-DESIGN. 


The lion is printed in gold on a terra-cotta ground, border in gray. 


skill in photoengraving and printing, as well as the choice 
of paper and inks. It is unfortunate that they could not be 
reproduced here. 

So important is the educational work of the “Musee du 
Livre ” considered by the people of Brussels that the King 
of Holland gives it all the encouragement he can, and the 
city and several departments of the city of Brussels con- 
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REPRODUCTION OF A PASTEL. 
Printed in red, yellow and black, with soft gradations of tone. 


tribute liberally to its support. Besides this the offerings 
and dues of members supply plenty of funds to carry on 
the numerous activities of the organization. 


Penrose’s Pictorial Annual, 1910-11. 

This ever welcome year-book of processwork has reached 
this country and is better than ever, particularly in the 
text. Rotary photogravure and offset printing are among 
the timely topics treated, and the examples of colorwork 
from the offset press are the most elaborate shown thus far, 
though, with the usual bad taste of the Britisher when 
using color, they are shocking to the artistic sense. The 
reproduction from nature of “ New York State Grapes,” 
by Zees-Wilkinson, shows what color-plates should be. The 
examples of duotones are excellent; in fact, no one inter- 
ested in any of the photomechanical printing processes can 
afford to miss this annual. The review of the year’s prog- 
ress in processwork by the editor, Mr. William Gamble, is 
always worth the price “of admission.” He says in one 
paragraph that a hopeful sign of the times is that the trade 
is shifting more and more into the hands of large firms 
with adequate capital, who are moving into more suitable 
buildings, in many cases specially built for the purpose 
of their business. The workmen are being given better 
hygienic surroundings and the plant equipment is being 
much improved. Time was when any sort of a place was 
considered good enough for doing processwork in, or at any 
rate such inconvenient places had to be tolerated because 
the business had grown up in them from small beginnings, 
and it was not easy to make a change. With increased 
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establishment expenses it became necessary to work on 
more sound business principles, and charges for work had 
to be proportioned more closely to actual cost. The change 
has brought about a greater regularity of output and more 
uniformity of quality. Customers have begun to find it is 
better to pay a fair price to have their work delivered 
punctually and of a uniformly reliable quality. They have 
also possibly found that they could not so easily “ bluff ” 
a substantial firm into accepting work at the low prices 
quoted by small firms. Along with this improvement in 
premises, in equipment and in organization there has come 
about a great improvement in the position of the work- 
men. Instead of working under conditions which were 
often little better than that of a sweatshop they are now 
installed in comfortable workrooms, working regular hours, 
and earning a decent wage. The American agents for this 
annual are Tennant & Ward, 122 East Twenty-fifth street, 
New York, or it may be obtained from The Inland Printer 
Company. The price is $2.50. 


London School of Photoengraving and Lithography. 

From Mr. A. J. Newton, the principal of this school, 
come the reports for the past two years. There is a slight 
decrease in the number of students. Two hundred and 
fifty-two entered the photoengraving classes and forty-six 
are in the lithographic classes. One hundred and sixty- 
three attend the art classes and sixty-five the papermaking 
and stationery lectures. It should be remembered that this 
school receives only students who are apprenticed or work- 
ing at their trades. The positions which the students 
occupy are classified as follows: 312 are apprentices, 209 
assistants or journeymen, 6 are managers or foremen, while 





TAILPIECES BY THE CLASS IN DESIGN, LONDON SCHOOL OF PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING AND LITHOGRAPHY. 


17 proprietors took the courses, so that no one is allowed 
to use the privileges of the school just to fill in one’s time 
or take up the studies as a fad. During the last two years 
the experiment has been tried of permitting men who were 
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temporarily out of employment to enter the daytime class 
without payment of a fee. There were sixteen of such stu- 
dents, remaining periods which varied from a few days to 
four months. The reports at hand are beautifully illus- 
trated with all kinds of engraving and lithography, from 
an original etching to photogravures. The work of the art 
classes from pen-and-ink to painting in oils is reproduced 
by the students in photogravure, line etching, blocks in two 
and three colors, and lithographs from one to ten printings. 
Some tailpieces from the class in design are shown here. 





REPAIRING DAMAGED HALF-TONES. 


N a translated article by Ludwig Floimar, 
appearing in the British and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer, some useful sug- 
gestions are given for repairing and 
improving the printing quality of half- 
tones which have been damaged. First, 
the position of the hand, when using the 

: graver, has to be studied. This tool should 
be held as shown in Fig. 1, the handle resting in the hollow 
of the hand, touching the palm, the fingers being placed 














Fig. 1.— Correct position of the graver, when working. 


against the side of the blade, as in Fig. 2. When working, 
the thumb rests on the plate, as in Fig. 1, and guides and 
steadies the motions of the hand. 

In order to remove specks of black from light tones 
(such as skies, snow-covered ground, etc.), a No. 1 tint 
graver is taken for fine screens, but for coarse ones a No. 
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Tint graver. Flat graver. Round graver. 

2, 3 or 4 grade is chosen. The first step is to draw back 
the point of the graver a little so as to enter the space 
between the dots, and then to push the graver forward, 
with a light pressure, through the black spot in Fig. 3. 
This is repeated, doing one line after the other until the 
speck has been removed. Nothing more than the black 
speck joining up the dots should be removed, as in this case, 
through the graver not fitting exactly, new white spots may 
be formed. If this should occur, a light backward motion 











Fic. 2.— Position of the fingers when holding graver. 


with the flat graver should be given, which will broaden the 
dots, and make them print the same size as the others. 
Whether the treatment is successful can best be seen by 
inking the plate or rubbing in powdered magnesia. When a 
block is damaged by dropping some hard object on it, so 
that the dots are battered, a light pressure with tint graver 
No. 1 or 2 against the sides of the battered dots is sufficient 
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to raise them again. Fig. 5 shows how this has to be done 
so as not to damage other good dots at the same time 
through the movements of the graver. The arrows show 
the direction of the graver. In the same way a cut or 
scratch in the shadows of the picture can be repaired by 
raising the points, as shown in Fig. 6. When the metal is 
raised above the printing-surface then, as is shown in Fig. 
4, the flat graver is drawn backward under good pressure 
so that the edges of the scratch are joined together. In 
case the printing-surface is not smooth enough this opera- 


Tine Graver Direction Flat Grever 





Fig. 3.— Cutting through dark spots. Fie. 4.— Darkening light spots. 


tion can be followed with No. 0000 emery-paper. White 
points are then stippled in to match the screen effect, and 
the result will be quite satisfactory. It is often sufficient 
when there are lighter scratches, as is shown in Fig. 4, to 
handle the graver so that the metal is not raised, as in most 
cases a scratch is formed, the edges of which may be pressed 
together very easily. It is even found possible to remove 
very light scratches with willow charcoal. It is to be noted 
that the flat graver must always rest horizontally on the 














a Graver Direction 
Fia. 6. 


Fig. 5. 


Raising the dots, and the graver direction. 


block and must never be held at an angle, otherwise it may 
cause more damage than that sought to be removed. Fig. 7 
shows the correct position of the graver. 

When much damage has been done it is best to take a 
proof and then unmount the plate, placing the proof printed 
side up on the back of the plate and laying the plate, 
engraved side downward, on a smooth iron surface. With 
a punch and hammer the plate is then beaten up to a level 
surface again, using the proof on the back of the plate as a 
guide. In most cases this treatment will succeed, but in 
particularly bad cases it is necessary to resort to filling up 
the damaged place with solder. To do this the spot must 





Punch for knocking up parts of the surface of the plate, 
from back. 


be well cleaned and touched with the soldering fluid. After 
this the plate is warmed, and a drop of solder is applied, 
and kept in contact with the damaged place until melted. 
The solder which stands above the level of the plate is then 
beaten down with a hammer so as to prevent the formation 
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of any air-holes under it. Then the surface is scraped 

down level with the flat graver. Fig. 8 shows the way of 

handling the graver. As soon as the leveling up has been 

done the screen is reformed with the tint graver. The 
wrond- ~ 


Plate = Flat Graver Direction 
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Fic. 7.— Correct position of the flat graver. 


soldering can be done by means of the blow-pipe, with the 
help of a thin pointed piece of wood. When there is a large 
scratch it is recommended to proceed as is shown in Fig. 9, 
by making a hollow, applying soldering fluid, and guiding 
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Fig. 8.— Leveling with the graver after soldering. 


the solder with a pointed piece of wood. The plate must 
be sufficiently warmed to keep the solder melted. 

When soldering with the blow-pipe, as shown in Fig. 10, 
the flame, preferably from a spirit-lamp, is blown onto the 
spot of solder, which is treated as above described, but care 
should be taken to apply only just sufficient solder to cover 
the damaged place. 








Hollow 


Fie. 9.— Repairing a large scratch with solder. 


The methods described for repairing faults are only a 
few of the many that may be adopted. In this way faults 
can be remedied without the help of the photoengraver, as 
it is not always possible to easily seek his assistance, espe- 
cially if the printer is not within convenient reach of an 
engraver. 








Burnisher for making shadows print stronger. 


When the plate prints flat or the shadows are not deep 
enough, it often suffices to unmount the plate and stick 
some paper underneath, cut out as an underlay, then beat- 




















Fic. 10.— How to use the blow-pipe. 


ing down the margins of the plate and filing the back. This 
gives surprising results, when the plate has been remounted 
and printed from. 
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peat camry) OURSCORE and seven years ago 





‘our fathers brought forth on this 
© continent a new nation, conceived 
e| in liberty, and dedicated to the 
|| proposition that all men are cre- 
————— ated equal. 2 Now we are engaged 
in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. Ge are met ona great battle-field of 
that war. Ue have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting-place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. * But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow— 
this ground. Che brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled bere, have consecrated it far above our 
poor power to add or detract. Che world will little 
note nor long remember what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did bere. It is for us, 
the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to 
be here dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us—that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they here 
gave the last full measure of devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom; and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the carth—rincotn’s Gettysburg Speech 
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Crees, Flowers 
Shruls, Seeds 


South Minneapolis Nurseries 
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The 
Typographical 
Specimens 


Figure 1. A page arrangement of Abra- 


* ham Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg speech. 


Set in heavy type, and with a decorative 
border to harmonize. 


Figure 2. A suggestion for a catalogue 
page, in which the letter used as the mono- 
gram of the firm is made a feature of the 
decoration. 


Figure 3. A page arrangement, set from 


** a sketch submitted by Joseph J. Schickler, 


a student of the I. T. U. Course. 


Figure 4. An unusual rule arrangement, 
in which the trade mark is used to good 
advantage. 


Figure 5. A handsome example of free- 
hand lettering by A. T. Gaumer, an I. T. 
U. Course graduate. 


Figure 6. An extremely simple type ar- 
rangement, making use of a stock cut. 


Figure 7.. Aunusual rule design, in which 
a stock foundry ornament plays a very im- 
portant part. 
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JOB COMPOSITION 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


In this series of articles the problems of job composition 
will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
These discussions and examples will be specialized and treated 
as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticised on 
fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. By 
this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on 
mere dogmatic: assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined 
laws. 


Is it permissible to use the “ short and” or character & 
in display printing, save in firm names? 

The above question is one of frequent discussion among 
job-printers, and has been “ put up to us” on several occa- 
sions. 

And our answer is “ Yes.” 

Not only is it permissible, but in many cases it is desira- 
ble. 

The ampersand or “ short and” is a contraction of the 
letters “et,” the Latin equivalent for the English word 
“and.” The early scribes, whose work preceded the period 
of printing from movable types, used it, together with 
numerous other abbreviations and contractions, in order to 
facilitate their work. Of these various contractions, this 
character is the only one which has remained in general use. 
To-day it is almost universally employed in firm names — 
as, Harrison & Johnson — and is used to a great extent by 
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Fic. 1.-— These characters show the development of the “‘ short 
and ” from the letters -“‘ et ” 














printers and artists, both for the saving of space which it 
effects and for the general improvement of the work in 
hand. 

As stated before, the ampersand is a contraction of the 
letters “ et.” The forms shown in Fig. 1 illustrate the devel- 
opment of this character from the two letters in question. 
These forms are taken from “ Alphabets Old and New,” by 
Lewis F. Day, and show the prevailing shapes of this char- 
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acter in the sixteenth century. One can readily see the 
transition from the two letters to the one character and can 
also see the reasons for it, both in the saving of space and 
the ease of rendering. 

From these early characters many interesting and beau- 
tiful variations of the character have been evolved — more 
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OG 
CEC 


Fic. 2.— A few examples of decorative ampersands 











particularly those designed in connection with italic alpha- 
bets. In Fig. 2 are shown a number of these. They are 
extremely decorative in design and furnish a pleasing varia- 
tion in a line of roman capitals. 

Fig. 3 shows “ short ands ” from various type alphabets. 

Personally, we do not care at all for the roman “ short 
and,” as found in the ordinary modern and old-style alpha- 
bets. As compared with the italic form it is rather crude 
and does not possess the grace and flowing freedom of the 
latter. A comparison of the two characters in Fig. 4 will 
illustrate this. In the upper line the roman character is 
used, while in the lower line the italic form is used, thus 
adding a pleasing spot of decoration. This custom of using 
the italic character with the roman type has become quite 
general. 

As a matter of convenience, the use of the ampersand 
has ample justification. 

Fig. 5 shows an instance of this kind — an instance in 
which convenience demands and justifies the “ short and.” 
In this case it was desirable to set the matter in lines of 
even length. The first two lines admitted of this, but the 
third line was too long with the word “and” spelled out. 
The ampersand was resorted to, the line made of the same 
length as the others, and, without any loss of legibility or 
any detraction from the appearance of the job, the diffi- 
culty was solved. Of course, one might say that a different 
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arrangement could have been decided upon — that it was 
not absolutely necessary to use the squared-up effect. This is 
quite true. Other arrangements could have been employed. 
But the compositor felt that this particular form best con- 
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Fig. 3.— ‘* Short ands ”’ from various type alphabets. 


veyed the expression of his ideas. This being the case, it 
was infinitely better to consider the design as a whole as 
more important than any one part, and sacrifice —if one 
should consider it as such — one of the lesser details. Per- 
sonally, however, we think that it is not a sacrifice — that 
the work is, if anything, improved by the decorative quality 
of the character. 

Of course, some printers don’t approve of the use of the 
“short and,” save in firm names. But it will continue in 
use —and the widespread study of hand-lettering will 
increase this use, for the reason that the artist and letterer 
have ever been more ready to see the decorative advantages 
of unconventional treatments than has the compositor. 

The increasing use of this character is accompanied by 
the same anvil chorus of “ knocking ” that characterized the 
passing of the punctuation-marks from the ends of display 
lines — but they have passed, and our printing has corre- 
spondingly improved in appearance. 


The recording angel keeps track of the quality, and the 
boss keeps track of the quantity — and it’s up to you to 
keep them both satisfied. 


We job-printers too often fail to look at a piece of print- 
ing in a broad sense. Our mental horizon is narrow — we 
see the work only from the viewpoint of the composing- 
room. 

We pride ourselves on our typography and flatter our- 
selves that it is the making of the job, but in this we are 
frequently mistaken. 

The printer who produces good work must take at least 
three things into consideration. He must consider the 
stock, the typography and the presswork — and the latter 
includes the ink. 

And this is just what many printers fail to do. Their 
sole concern is in getting up an original design, and they 
take no thought of anything beyond that one thing. 

Much of this is due to the present system — or lack of 
it —in printing-houses. The ticket and copy come to the 
compositor and he sets up the job without any idea what- 
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ever of what stock is to be used, and frequently with no 
knowledge of what colors it is to be printed in. 

This can not be productive of the best results — in fact, 
in not a few cases the results are totally unsatisfactory. 
For example, the job is to be printed on coated paper. The 
compositor does not know this, and in his desire to get up 
something he considers attractive he works out an elaborate 





HART & JONES 
HART & JONES 


Fig. 4.— The italic ‘‘ short and ”’ is much more decorative than 
is the roman form 











panel arrangement. His rules are not in the best condition 
— few of us ever have rules that are — and the result is 
that when the job is printed on the coated stock all of the 
imperfections in joining are woefully apparent. The same 
rule design printed on antique stock would have been much 
more pleasing, as the poor joints would not have been so 
noticeable. 

Not until there is a more thorough understanding on 
the part of the compositor as to just how the job is to be 
printed, and on what stock, can this be remedied. 





EXHIBITION OF 

THE ATCHISON 

ARTS & CRAFTS 
CLUB 











Fic. 5.— The use of the “‘ short and ”’ is frequently desirable 
as a convenience. 


Personally, I am of the opinion that there is altogether 
too much coated stock used.' Made, of necessity, to meet the 
conditions which the half-tone of the modern processes has 
imposed upon the trade, it has caught the fancy of many 
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printers and they use coated stock for almost everything. 
Coated paper for announcements, programs, circulars and 
work of like character containing no half-tones, should be 
avoided, and the softer and more pleasing antique finishes 
used. 

To come right down to it, I am inclined to think that of 
the three things — stock, typography and presswork — the 
typography is of the least importance to the public. Very 
few people know or care whether a job is set after the 
latest style, but they can and do appreciate good paper and 
harmonious color combinations. An elaborate type-design 
printed in a raw-color combination on hard, coated paper, is 
not nearly as satisfactory to the average person as plain — 
even crude — typography printed in a beautiful combina- 
tion of colors, and on stock that feels right. 

The compositor in the larger office can, of course, do 
little along this line. He takes what information he can get 
and does the best he can with it. But the printer in the 
small plant — and especially the one who is running a small 
plant — can and should see that when he turns out a job 
the whole thing pulls together — that the stock and colors, 
as well as the typography, are right. 





THE HOLIDAY GREETINGS. 
Truly, this is the day of the Christmas card and the 
holiday greeting. From the beginning of December until 
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Cover of a handsome greeting, from the Plimpton Press, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 


well into January the mails are flooded with these messages 
of good cheer and well wishes. And it is a pleasing cus- 


tom, as well as a growing one — this idea of sending along 
the line of acquaintances and friends a happy thought for 
the season. 

THE INLAND PRINTER was, as usual, well remembered 
in this way during the past holiday season. Greetings from 
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wish you A Happy 

New Year & The 
pure, sweet happiness 
of that Old Year long 
ago, that was ours in 
the little hamlet where 
nestled our Home 
the sanctuary of all 
our fondest hopes —& 
where Love and Joy’s 
pure rays peeped in 
at the window & and 
found our hearts 


James Austin Murray 
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A New Year greeting, from James Austin Murray, Chicago. 


all parts of the world came to us, and we take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our appreciation of the sentiments 
therein contained. 

Of those greetings which came to us, the most elaborate 
was from the Plimpton Press, Norwood, Massachusetts. 
It consists of an exceptionally dainty presentation of 
Charles Lamb’s essay on “ Detached Thoughts on Books and 
Reading.” Gotten up in book form, 4 by 6% inches in size, 
handsomely bound in boards with cloth back, and printed in 
black and orange on hand-made paper, it forms a most 
charming gift. We show herewith a reproduction of the 
cover, a beautiful piece of lettering and design, printed in 
dark brown and gold on brown stock. 

Of the cards, one of the most pleasing is from James 
Austin Murray, Chicago, and we reproduce it herewith. 
Printed in brown and blue on white stock — the winter sky 
and the type in blue with the balance in brown — the effect 
is most satisfactory. 
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The study of lettering is bringing its fruits in the per- 
sonal work of many printers. Among the hand-lettered 
greetings were those from H. W. Leggett, Ottawa, Canada, 
and Walter B. Gress, Brooklyn, New York, reproductions of 
both of which we show herewith. The former is printed in 








A hand-lettered greeting, from H. W. Leggett, Ottawa, Canada. 
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A hand-lettered greeting, from Walter B. Gress, Brooklyn, New York. 
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shades and tints of red and green on white stock. The lat- 
ter is in black and orange on Italian hand-made paper, the 
lettering printed in orange. 

In addition to the above, greetings were received from 
the following: A. K. Ness, Cheboygan, Mich.; John R. 
Riddell, Nottingham, England; R. Lee Sharpe. Carrollton, 
Ga.; Arthur H. Farrow, Newark, N. J.; F. W. Wadleigh, 
General Passenger Agent the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road, Denver, Col.; the Acorn Press, Jackson, Mich.; 
Commercial Printing Company, Fort Worth, Tex.; the 
News, Chilhowee, Mo.; Arthur G. Hallett, East Liverpool, 
Ohio; A. J. Embree, Belton, Tex.; Garner-Taylor Press, 
Chicago; Edmund G. Gress, New York; H. C. Miller, 
Stratford, Ont.; Hubert S. Foster, Chicago; C. W. Barnes, 
Chicago; Fred Doig, St. John, N. B.; Herbert R. Smith, 
Boston, Mass.; Theo. Herzer, Hartford, Conn.; the Du 
Boise Press, Rochester, N. Y.; Leon Howard McNeil, 
Findlay, Ohio; Albert C. Mickelson, Racine, Wis.; the 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa.; the Kimball Press, 
Evanston, IIll.; the Inland Press, Asheville, N. C.; W. H. 
Farwell, Uniontown, Pa.; National Arts Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.; Montreal Printers’ Board of Trade; 
W. H. Slater, London, England; Warren S. Dressler, 
W.H. Slater, London, England; Warren S. Dressler, Cam- 
den, N. J.; Winfred Arthur Woodis, Worcester, Mass.; 
Tony A. Ferlet, Anthony, N. M.; J. Albert Hood, Asbury 
Park, N. J.; the Merrymount Press, Boston; the Stovel 
Company, Winnipeg, Can.; the Stone Printing & Manu- 
facturing Company, Roanoke, Va.; Bert M. Musick, Tur- 
tle Creek, Pa.; Isshiki Printers, Tokyo, Japan. 





TROUBLES OF EARLY PUBLISHERS. 

Some idea of the difficulties besetting publishers of coun- 
try weeklies on Long Island ’way back in the fifties may be 
gathered from a treasured copy of The Corrector, of Sag 
Harbor, printed on common brown wrapping-paper, and 
with four short columns of reading-matter and advertising 
to the page. A paragraph under the editorial head explains 
why the publishers have issued such an unusual edition. It 
reads: 

“February 7, 1857.— The Long Island cars have not 
been through since the 23d of December, 1856. Our stock 
of paper is exhausted. Our subscribers should preserve 
to-day’s paper as a memorial of the times that tried men’s 
souls.” 

On January 28, 1857, the cars after four days reached 
Jamaica from New York, and managed to plough through 
the drifts to a point four miles west of Riverhead, where 
they stuck fast. The East River was bridged over with ice 
at Wall street, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south side 
of the Island, frozen out for two miles from shore. The 
paper further says: 

“No mails from New York. We are froze in, snowed 
in and blowed in. The oldest inhabitant will have to tax 
his memory to remember such weather as this. Better 
sleighing was never known.” — Brooklyn Times. 





CONTRARY TO THE ORDINARY PRACTICE. 


Some time ago a man called at the Globe office and bor- 
rowed a cut. When the cut was needed again messengers 
were sent to all the printing-offices to inquire for it. It 
could not be found and there was great indignation in the 
Globe office. Finally the man who borrowed the cut was 
found; he said he had returned it the day after he bor- 
rowed it. Such a thing was not expected, and that is the 
reason the cut was lost.—Atchison (Kan.) Globe. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘ For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Postage on packages containing specimens must not be in- 
cluded in packages of specimens, unless letter postage is placed 
on the entire package. 

A. J. EmsBree, Belton, Texas.— The holiday cards are very attractive. 
Personally, we would prefer less bright colors. 

From the Winfred Arthur Woodis Press, Worcester, Massachusetts, we 
have received a Christmas greeting and calendar gotten up in the style char- 
acteristic of the usual product of this plant. 

W. B. DeLCHAMPS LITHOGRAPHING & PRINTING ComMPANy, Mobile, Ala- 
bama. A little more yellow in the green used on the wreaths would have 
resulted in considerable improvement. The letter-head designs are excellent. 

E. K. Assort, Salmon, Idaho.— The chief criticism in regard to the pro- 
gram is the color combination. If you had used a lighter blue it would 
have contrasted better with the brown. The advertisements are very well 
arranged. 

J. A. Srrauss, New Orleans, Louisiana.— Both of the blotters are well 
arranged, although the pattern of the stock does not add to their appear- 
ance — rather, it detracts from it. A smooth-finished stock would have been 
preferable. 

Tue Rice Press, Flint, Michigan.— The blotter is well arranged, although 
we think that the rules used to cut off the various lines and groups should 
have been slightly heavier, in order to harmonize in tone with the type. 
We would also suggest that both the red and the green be made a trifle 
weaker, as they do not contrast sufficiently with the black to give the best 
effect. 

From the A. B. Doerty Printing Company, Findlay, Ohio, we have 
received a package of unusually good commercial work. The type arrange- 


ments are neat and pleasing and the colors are uniformly excellent. We 


A. C. Roserts, Lincoln, Nebraska.— The specimens are all excellent in 
design and color, and your handling of the panels on several of the jobs is 
excellent. We show herewith a reproduction of one of the admission tickets, 
a particularly pleasing arrangement in one color. 
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A pleasing arrangement by A. C. Roberts, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


THE souvenir of the banquet given in commemoration of its fiftieth anni- 
versary by Troy Typoxzraphical Union, No. 52, is an elabQrate combination 
of types, and, with the exception of the coiors, is gotten up in such manner 








HOLY COMMUNION 


WILL BE CELEBRATED SUNDAY MORNING, OCTOBER THE 
SECOND, AT TEN-THIRTY O’CLOCK 


we 
PREPARATORY SERVICE 


WILL BE HELD FRIDAY EVENING AT SEVEN-THIRTY O'CLOCK 


FIRST LUTHERAN CHURCH R. S. BOWERS, Minister 














Pleasing typography from A. B. Doerty Printing Company, 
Findlay, Ohio. 


as to leave nothing to criticize. In regard to the latter, however, we think 
that the tint used on the inner pages is too strong, especially for the design, 
such as used underneath the running heads. 
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A letter-head design, by A. B. Doerty Printing Company, Findlay, Ohio. 


show herewith one of the letter-head designs, the original of which was 
printed in bronze-blue on light-gray stock, giving a very pleasing effect. 
We also show a reproduction of a small notification slip, the original of 
which was printed in blue on rough, cream-colored stock, and which is the 
acme of simplicity and type arrangement. 


H. Emmet GREEN, Anthony, Kansas.— The neatness and simplicity of 
type-designs which characterize your specimens make them among the best 
that we have received. We note throughout a careful restraint in the use 
of type and decoration, and find nothing whatever in any of the work to 
criticize. It perhaps comes as closely to our idea of what should constitute 
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commercial printing as any work which reaches this department, and we 
think that from the standpoint of the purchaser the work which is neat and 
plain is more desirable than that which contains mechanical stunts affected 
by so many job compositors. 

JoHN M. LepBeTrerR, Vinita, Oklahoma.— Both the letter-head and envel- 
ope are good in desigu and color. The use of a size smaller type for all 
of the matter on the letter-head, except the name of the firm, would have 
given more contrast and made the heading look less crowded. 





Cowan & BrookHovuse, Vancouver, British Columbia.— We would call 
your attention to the color combinations on some of the specimens. The 
blotter, for instance, in blue and green, would be greatly improved if 
brown were substituted for the green. Blue and green rarely ever form a 
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The original (at the left) is too heavy toward the bottom of the page. 
as shown in the resetting. 





pleasing combination. On the cover of the dance invitation we would sug- 
gest that you raise the lines in brown, together with the ornament beneath 
them, about three picas. 

N. G. Assott, Harrisburg, South Dakota.— The card is nicely gotten up 
and well printed. Our only criticism would be in regard to the last line. 
This, being in the gothic type, does not harmonize well with the balance of 
the type used on the card, nor with the border. It is also a trifle large. 

From Chas. A. Bradley, Hillsdale, Michigan, has come a package of 
excellent commercial specimens. Simple and dignified in typography, and 
with excellent selection of colors and papers, they are among the best that 
we have received. A tint-block design, evidently cut in patent leather, is a 
striking piece of work. 

L. E. OVENDEN, Wenatchee, Washington.— Your commercial specimens 
are among the best that we have recently received and we find nothing at 
all in them to criticize. We would especially congratulate you upon the 


simple treatment which you have used in handling your work throughout 
and upon the manner in which you have avoided type effects and color 
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schemes which are displeasing. On the statement for the Bliss Electric 
Company the ornament is rather heavy and strong for the type used. 

From the Cooper Advertising Company, San Francisco, California, we 
have received a copy of a handsome booklet cover, designed for use by the 
exposition committee. Printed in gold and colors it forms a very attractive 
piece of work. 

S. A. Meyer, Harrisonville, Missouri.— The letter-spacing of the italic 
lower case of the heading for the lumber company is not pleasing and we 
would suggest that you use either a larger size of italic or use the roman. 
The roman caps. are in reality the letters which lend themselves most 
readily’ to spacing. The page advertisement is well handled throughout, as 
are also the various cards, your use of the geometric borders on the latter 
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The strongest point of display should be at or near the top, 








being especially pleasing. The cover-design for the Protective Association 
booklet is not particularly pleasing, being too heavy at the bottom. Per- 
sonally we think that a piece of display printing, especially on the cover 
or title-page, should be the heaviest at cr near the top of a page, grad- 
ually decreasing in strength toward the bottom. This gives more of a 
pendant effect, rather than the effect of being built up from the bottom 
which this cover shows. We have reproduced herewith this design, together 
with a resetting which will illustrate our idea of this arrangement. 


Mitton S. Grim, South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania.— While the arrange- 
ments of both of the blotters are good, personally we do not care for the 
color combination which you have used on one of them. We think that if 
you were to put some red in the yellow, making it more of a yellow-orange, 
it would harmonize better with the black. The addition of a little blue, 
making it a yellow-green, would also give a pleasing combination, both with 
the black and with the stock. 


J. Burton Brown, Boston, Massachusetts.— We would congratulate you 
upon the menu for the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
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Education. It is one of the most pleasing conceptions that we have recently 
seen, the combination of inks and paper being most charming. The dignified 
simplicity of the typographic treatment is also to be commended. 

FraNK L. Crocker, Jersey City, New Jersey.— The booklet which you 
have sent is an excellent piece of work and we congratulate you upon its 
general appearance. The color combinations, as well as the type arrange- 
ments, are very pleasing. 

In a portfolio, entitled ‘‘Some Effective Posters,’’ the Forbes Litho- 
graphic Manufacturing Company, Boston, Massachusetts, is sending out 
reproductions of a number of excellent poster designs. The portfolio should 
prove effective advertising. 

From John J. Cilles and Frederick A. Oberg we have received a copy 
of the December number of The Optimist, the official publication of the 
U. S. S. Connecticut, together with an attractive menu. The work is well 
handled throughout, especially in view of the limited equipment at hand. 

E. E. MerRRIMAN, Graettinzer, Iowa.— On both of the covers the type 
display is rather weak, due to the use of smaller sizes than are desirable. 
On the large cover this is especially noticeable, the border and underscoring 
rules being much more prominent than the text. We would advise against 
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THE Kiesling Company, New York city.— We find nothing whatever to 
criticize on the blotter which you have submitted, typography and color 
being all that could be desired. It should prove an excellent advertising 
medium and is an indication of your ability to do neat, attractive printing. 


Tue booklet issued by the Pennsylvania Railroad station, descriptive of 
its new station in New York city, is a very attractive piece of work. Each 
page is surrounded by a decorative border, and the book contains many 
illustrations of the station and surroundings. The half-tones are well made 
and well printed. It bears the imprint of the Chasmar Winchell Press, 
New York. 


From Chester A. Lyle, now instructor of the School of Printing of 
Harvard University, Washington, D. C., we have received a package of 
excellent commercial work. The type arrangements are well handled and in 
general the color effects are pleasing. Several window hangers which are 
among the specimens show a lack of large sizes of type-faces, the display 
being too nearly of the same size. 

From Leon C. Sargent, Manchester, New Hampshire, we have received 
some commercial specimens, among which is an unusual and interesting 
letter-head arrangement, a reproduction of which we show herewith. The 
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eMiullinsford, Pa.,.... 


A unique letter-head arrangement, by Leon C. Sargent, Manchester, New Hampshire. 


the use of rules for underscoring which are heavier in tone than the type 
beneath which they are placed. We would also suggest that both of these 
pages would be improved if the text were centered, rather than placed at 
one side. 

J. L. Frazier, Lawrence, Kansas.— The commercial specimens are all 
excellent in design and color. Especially attractive is the booklet, the treat- 
ment of the running heads being very clever. None of the work affords 
opportunity for criticism. 

Ira J. Craic, New Brighton, Pennsylvania.— Your catalogue for Decem- 
ber and January is a unique arrangement and one which should attract 
considerable attention. The design and color combination are both good, 
and the arrangement of rules and stock ornament is very cleverly handled. 

THE announcement of the Pacific Coast Printers’ Cost Congress, to be 
held in Portland, Oregon, in February, 1911, is a very pleasing piece of 
design and color printing. The cover is embossed in light blue, dark blue 
and gold, and the inner pages printed in light and dark blue, the work 
throughout being excellent. 

W. A. Apair, Marshall, Texas.— The musical club program is a very 
interesting piece of work as far as the arrangement is concerned, especially 
the cover-design. The printing of the inner pages, however, is poorly done 
and indicates a very careless make-ready. Your leaflet for the First State 
Bank is a clever design and is well carried out. 

EpwWaRD MILLER, Marysville, Kentucky.— The arrangements of all of the 
posters are very satisfactory and you have perhaps gotten all of the adver- 
tising value possible out of them. The use of heavy rules in work of this 
kind should be confined to work in which you can use one piece for the 
sides of the pancls, as the joints show in almost every case, and the effect 
of the work as a whole is spoiled. 

O. W. Watkup, Galesburg, Illinois—— Your specimens are all well han- 
dled, and the color arrangements are, in general, very good. The letter- 
head for Walter Frederick Dumser is an original arrangement and very 
clever. We would suggest that where you use black and green as a color 
combination, you use a yellow-green, as it contrasts more pleasingly with 
the black. We would also suggest that black and orange form a better 
combination than do black and red. . You will notice this on the program 
for the Sacred Convent. If orange had been used in the place of red it 
would have been more pleasing in appearance. 


Original in colors. 


original was printed in two colors, light green and black. Outside of the 
fact that the large initzal does not harmonize well in shape with the bal- 
ance of the type used, this is an excellent piece of work and the effect is 
very pleasing. 

WaGoner PrintTING Company, Galesburg, Illinois.— The calendars are all 
very attractive in design and well printed, although we think that the light 


Attractive calendar cover, by Wagoner Printing Company, 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


color on the one for St. Mary’s School is rather weak, as it does not give 
the dates enough prominence. The cover of the Monmouth College calendar 
is very striking, as is also the cover for that of Knox College. We show 
herewith a reproduction of the latter. 
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From Chas. T. Burgess, Printer, St. Louis, Missouri, we have received a 
copy of a handsome desk card, a reproduction of which we show herewith. 
The original is printed in brown, green, violet and gold on grayish-red 
stock, and is mounted on a dark-brown background, which in turn is tipped 
on a lighter-brown background, and the whole tied with a violet silk cord. 
This is an exceptionally handsome piece of work. 


A handsome motto card, by Chas. T. Burgess, St. Louis, Missouri. 


R. M. Corrett, Junction City, Kansas.—The commercial specimens 
which you send for criticism are excellent and are in keeping with the 
careful simplicity of treatment which your work has heretofore shown. We 
find nothing in them to criticize and would commend most heartily the dig- 
nified manner in which you have treated the work, especially the letter-head 
arrangements. 

UnpberR the title, ‘‘ Little Journey with a Booklet,’ Buxton & Skinner, 
printers and stationers, St. Louis, Missouri, have issued an attractive pam- 
phlet descriptive of their plant and its products. The little journey is inter- 
esting and well described. * It tells of the making of a booklet, from the 
preparing of the dummy to the completed work. All of the various proc- 
esses through which it passes are described, illustrations of the different 
departments being shown. The booklet itself is an illustration of the ability 
of Buxton & Skinner to do good printing. The cover is a handsome design, 
well embossed, while the inner pages are well printed in colors on excellent 
coated stock. 

W. H. Jarvis, Santa Cruz, California.— The business card is a pleasing 
piece of work, both in design and color. On the blotter, however, we think 
that you have used too much red. Where red is used in combination with 
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another color, but a small percentage of the red, say from five to twenty 
per cent, is all that is desirable. More than this makes the job rather 
flashy. We would also suggest that you avcid red and blue as a color com- 
bination, using dark green or black with red and orange with the blue. 
The use of a slightly larger type-face for the firm name or a smaller type- 
face for some of the more unimportant lines on this blotter would have 
given you a greater contrast and a more pleasing piece of work. Where 
type-faces of approximately the same size are spread entirely over the sur- 
face of a job the advertising effect to be gained by contrast is lost. 

AL S. Carn, Provo, Utah.— Specimens are all well gotten up and the 
combination of red, gold and brown on the brown stock, on the letter-head 
for the New Century Printing Company, is very pleasing. Your letter-head 
for L. D. Longsdorf, however, is not so satisfactory, due to the fact that 
you have used a condensed letter in connection with a long, narrow panel, 
running in the opposite direction, and the whole shows a displeasing lack 
of shape harmony. A letter more nearly sauare used for the two main lines 
on this letter-head would have given a much better effect, even though 
the line ran out to the end of the measure. The cover-design with the 
geometric border and italic is unusual and very clever in arrangement. 
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Attractive calendar of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company. 


THE January calendar of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company is an 
especially handsome piece of work. We show herewith a reproduction of it. 
The original is printed in colors from a painting by Philip Boileau. 

H. S. Smitu, Colorado Springs, Colorado.— Your personal card is the 
most unique and clever of the group of specimens submitted, although the 
others are well up to your usual standard. The only criticism we have to 
offer in regard to the card is concerning the ink used. Two of the colors, 
being mixed ones, are rather muddy in appearance, and if clean, clear colors 
had been used, the effect would have been much better. On some of the 
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other specimens in green and red, the green is rather bright, and if they 
had been printed in a dark color the effect would have been more pleasing. 
The rule arrangement on the cover of the banquet program is unusual and 
is well handled. 

AmonG the recent advertising literature of the Rock Island Lines, two 
booklets — one devoted to a description of Hot Springs and the other to 
California — stand out prominently. The latter, especially, is excellent in 
conception and execution, the cover being a pleasing design in gold and 
colors. 

Tue November issue of The Shoeman, published in Boston, has been sent 
in for criticism and we find it an excellent illustration of a trade-journal 
publication. The advertising pages are well arranged and printed in two 
colors, the half-tone work being well handled. On some of the advertising 
pages the red is too dark and inclines too much toward the blue to produce 
the best contrast with the black. 
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Batavia, New York; Wm. Mitchell 
Printing Company, Greenfield, Indiana; J. L. Shoemaker & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; John W. Little & Co., Pawtucket, Rhode Island; Baker 
Printing Company, Newark, New Jersey; Bourke-Rice Envelope Company, 
Chicago; Thomas Todd Company, Boston, Massachusetts; H. S. Crocker 
Company, San Francisco, California; Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England; Crane & Co., Dalton, Massachusetts; Box Board & Lining 
Company, New York. 


The Johnston Harvester Company, 





FROM COMPOSING-ROOM TO AD. MANAGER. 


The sudden death of James G. McGowan, advertising 
manager of the Boston Post, came as a great shock to the 
advertising world. Mr. McGowan was an extremely capa- 
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Handsome booklet page, by A. R. Wilkins, 


R. F. Harris, Lake City, Florida.— This group of commercial specimens 
is perhaps the best which we have received from you. The two letter-heads 
for the Florida Index Print Shop are well designed, as is also the envelope 
corner-card for the Lake City Board of Trade. The blotter with the dec- 
orative border, rules and various ornaments has the appearance of being a 
trifle crowded. 

Cuas. B. Carter, Marion, Alabama.— There is not quite enough con- 
trast in the matter at the top of the title-page. The name of the magazine 
sould be stronger in comparison with the descriptive matter which follows 
it. Then, too, the ornament is just a triile too strong in tone for the type. 
We would suggest that in a group of type, such as the one at the top of 
this page, you arrange to have the longest line at or near the top, rather 
than toward the bottom. We would also suggest that you group the mat- 
ter at the bottom of the page in the center, rather than spreading it across 
the line. A title-page arrangement which narrows toward the bottom is 
preferable to one which spreads out. 

W. L. Dopp, Post City, Texas.— We would suggest that you run the 
underscoring of the top line clear across the circular, rather than breaking 
it up to the length of each of the words. As the latter is rather widely 
letter-spaced, this gives the whole thing a rather cheap appearance and 
makes each word stand out, together with the rules underneath it, as a sep- 
arate group. We would also suggest that you use parallel rules of equal 
weight rather than a light and a heavy one for underscoring, and that neither 
of the elements in the rules be heavier than the heavy element in the type 
letter. The balance of the circular is well arranged, and with a more pleas- 
ing heading would be very satisfactory. 

Or the calendars which we have received this year, perhaps the most 
attractive is that of the James White Paper Company, Chicago. It is a 
handsome reproduction in colors, 11 by 16 inches in size, of a painting by 
Thomas Moran.. The work throughout is of exceptional quality, and reflects 
great credit on the Gerlach-Barklow Company, of Joliet, whose imprint it 
bears. Calendars were also received from the following: The Scholl Print- 
ing Company, Chillicothe, Ohio; Stettiner Bros., New York; C. H. Loril- 
leux & Co., Paris, France; Denver Lithographing Company, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Wild & Stevens, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts ; Comfort, Augusta, Maine ; 


Seattle, Washington. Original in colors. 
ble and very popular young man and his loss was widely 
mourned. 

To fill Mr. McGowan’s position, E. A. Grozier has 
selected Alfred H. Marchant, superintendent of the com- 
posing-room of the Post, thereby promoting to the daily 
newspaper field the only advertising manager of a large 
publication who came directly from the composing-room. 
The choice of Mr. Marchant was no great surprise to the 
advertisers of Boston. 

When Mr. Marchant was twenty-three years of age, he 
was in full charge of the “ ad.” composition department of 
the Post, which position he held for six years.— Printers’ 
Ink. 





CHILDLIKE IGNORANCE. 


Laura Jean Libbey, discussing in Brooklyn her success- 
ful appearance on the stage, said: 

“T talk in my monologue about love, marriage and the 
other interests of the heart. On these subjects women, 
especially young women, are strangely ignorant. 

“They really make me think, you know, of the little 
girl who was asked by her teacher: 

“¢ What can you tell us about.Solomon?’ 

““* Solomon,’ replied the little girl, ‘was very fond of 
animals.’ 

“‘And how, my dear,’ said the teacher, ‘do you make 
that out?’ 

“*¢ Because,’ answered the little girl, ‘the Bible says he 
had five hundred porcupines.’ ” 
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BY JOHN 8. THOMPSON. 


The experiences of c posing hi operators, machinists 


and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 





An Error Rectified. 

A. H. G. N., of East Rutherford, New Jersey, who is a 
regular reader of this department, has detected an error 
in an item in the October number, and, in calling our atten- 
tion to the slip, writes humorously: “ Perusing your 
department devoted to ‘ Machine Composition ’ in the Octo- 
ber number of THE INLAND PRINTER, I, a regular reader 
of your unequaled journal, ran up against a grammatical 
nut somewhat hard to crack. Under the heading ‘ Matrices 
Bending’ I find the following sentence: ‘These screws 
seemed to be timid all right, as the beginning of the threads 
on the upper and lower screws start together.’ Well! 
rather whimsical, isn’t it? Why not, may I suggest, start 
the beginning of the upper and lower screws singly, so that 
their pusillanimous tendencies may be overcome. Or, on 
the other hand, why not have them timed, allowing them 
to begin together?” Of course, “timed” it should have 
been. 

Oxidation of Metal. 

A Pennsylvania operator writes: ‘I have worked on 
a one-machine plant in this city since July 25, 1910, the 
date machine was installed. Have used a standard grade 
of metal, having received one thousand pounds, and in 
remelting at different times have skimmed about ten quarts 
of a black, powderlike substance from it. Although the 
metal looks bright and clear, I yet think something should 
be added to it, but do not know what.” 

Answer.— When remelting your metal test it occasion- 
ally with a piece of white paper inserted into the molten 
mass and see if it slightly discolors it. This is, of course, 
only an approximate test to prevent overheating. Every 
time the metal is melted it will give off some oxid, and more 
than normal when it is overheated. If you add new metal 
to what you have on hand it will give it the proper tone, or 
send a sample pig to your metal-dealer and follow his 
directions regarding it. 


Clutch Adjustment. 

A letter from a New York operator-machinist is as fol- 
lows: ‘ Early in September I wrote you for advice regard- 
ing the main clutch on our machine releasing with a jerk. 
You very promptly and kindly replied, advising a reduction 
in the speed, which was then about seventy-five or seventy- 
six revolutions. We got the speed down to about sixty- 
seven or sixty-eight revolutions— our electric current vary- 
ing some. With this speed the working of the machine is 
far more satisfactory in every respect, but we still have 
the jerk in the clutch at times. The cams, when coming to 
a stop, back up enough at times to throw clutch in opposite 
direction until it comes to a friction — sometimes so far 
that shifter will not push last matrix on the bar. Regard- 
less of this, the reducing of the speed was certainly a wise 
move — the slower motion being far more satisfactory.” 
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Answer.— The following clutch adjustment and direc- 
tions must be attended to: Clean the shaft and pulley and 
then oil. Have new leathers on shoes, or if the old ones are 
used they should be soaked in gasoline. Set the clutch so 
that there is a space of fifteen thirty-seconds of an inch 
between the collar and journal, and no more than one 
thirty-second of an inch between the forked lever and col- 
lar. As you did not state whether you had old or new style 
stop-lever, we can not give this adjustment. No rosin or 
other similar substance should be used on the shoes or 
belts. The clutch-spring should not be stretched too much, 
as this gives it undue stress. 


Wants to Start in Business. 

A Washington (D. C.) operator writes as follows: 
“ Kindly give me the address of some one who can give me 
all the details concerning the installation of a Linotype to 
do composition for the trade. I am a young man who can 
set at present 2,500 per hour, with ambition to become 
owner of machine, and am of the opinion that I can pur- 
chase same on easy payments, but have no idea what to 
charge for composition, how much work machine should 
turn out to make it pay running expenses, etc.” 

Answer.—As to the details of purchase, payment, etc., 
you should communicate with the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Tribune building, New York. If you have no 
established business and you are to depend upon transient 
trade, the undertaking may be a hazardous one. If you 
have a business that will give about sixty or eighty thou- 
sand ems of matter per day, and if you hire two rapid 
operators who are able to handle the machine properly you 
will no doubt be able to undertake the work and profit by 
it. But if you expect to handle the machine and do the 
necessary soliciting and office work connected with the busi- 
ness, we would advise you not to undertake it. There is 
money in the business if undertaken under favorable condi- 
tions. The Machine Composition Club, composed of Chi- 
cago printers owning typesetting-machine plants, will be 
glad to furnish you with cost-accounting blanks, price- 
lists, ete. Write to G. E. Wray, secretary, 601 Monadnock 
building, Chicago. 

Distributor Clogs. 

A Minnesota operator writes: “I would be very thank- 
ful to you if you would help me out of this difficulty. The 
trouble is in the magazine entrance. Matrices will often 
lie flatwise on top of channels and clog distributor, or they 
will be pushed out to the left end of the entrance. I 
referred to ‘ Mechanism of the Linotype’ as to adjustment 
between bottom of matrix and channel entrance, which I 
found to be correct. I think perhaps it may be old matrices, 
as these matrices have been in use for five years, and send 
you one for inspection. Sometimes distributor will stop 
and I can see no cause for it when the distributor is 
opened.” 

Answer.— It is quite possible that this trouble is due to 
the long use of the matrices and not to the need of any 
adjustment. Test as follows: Remove the guide-plate 
from the magazine entrance, so you can see the matrices 
drop. Then examine the entrance-guides and see that 
they are equidistant, as the book advises. Run in a num- 
ber of lines containing the matrices that cause trouble. 
Observe these matrices as they distribute. Remove all that 
fail to drop properly. Continue this operation until all of 
the lower-case characters have passed through several 
times. In this manner you can eliminate all of the dam- 
aged characters. Do not allow them to be placed in the 
magazine again. Another thing is to ascertain the speed 
of the machine. The main pulley should run about sixty- 
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eight revolutions per minute. When all of this has been 
done you will probably have no further trouble. The 
matrix you enclosed is in comparatively good shape, con- 
sidering its long use. 


Defective Slugs Cause Poor Printing. 

A Canadian printer writes: “ We are enclosing a sam- 
ple of a job which we printed. The slugs were from the 
Monoline typesetting machine and were also in good shape. 
You will see from this sample which I am enclosing that it 
is very poor, indeed, and not fit to be turned out from a 
firm which pretends to do up-to-date work. These results 
were only obtained by the use of blotting-paper as tympan. 
Am also sending you a few slugs similar to those used on 
this job. I have had considerable experience both in the 
operating and care of both typesetting machines and 
presses, but I am forced to admit that this case has me beat. 
I would be greatly indebted to you should it be in your 
power to solve the mystery for me.” 

Answer.— The fault does not lie in the presswork, but 
in the faulty condition of the slugs. The slugs have a 
defective printing-surface, a condition which you can read- 
ily recognize by an examination with a magnifying-glass; 
this will reveal the defects which are not visible otherwise, 
except to the practiced eye. You sent a slug that had been 
printed from; we should have had one that was not used, 
to see the original condition of the face. However, we can 
readily see from the sheet that you sent that the printing- 
surface is irregular. We also note several other imperfec- 
tions — namely, the slug is .001 inch thicker at the top than 
at the bottom; this causes the matter to stand off its feet. 
There are “ hair-lines ” visible both in the lower-case and 
the capitals. This matter of producing slugs that will 
print is one that the operator on the Monoline should 
attend to. It is utterly impossible for you to print from 
such slugs and have the product appear as it should. You 
could probably improve the appearance by using a print- 
paper tympan. 


**Doubles’”’ and ‘‘No Responses.”’ 


An operator in a Missouri town writes: “ We are hav- 
ing trouble with our keyboard, a new No. 5. Last Sunday 
the foreman and I took the keyboard all apart and cleaned 
every part thoroughly; took the cams all out and cleaned 
them thoroughly. They clean their matrices, magazine and 
other parts every once in a while, but still they get ‘no 
response’ and ‘ doubles.’ For about a week after we over- 
hauled the keyboard it just worked fine, but this morning 
it is off again. Have had very little trouble outside of the 
keyboard, but it seems destined to worry us all the time. 
Kindly advise what you think might be the trouble.” 

Answer.— Where a double occurs there can be no doubt 
as to its origin — there is an interference somewhere along 
the line of the key-lever, keybar or trigger. To remedy a 
trouble of this kind use gasoline on these parts, all the 
while tapping the keys vigorously. With no response, the 
remedy is difficult to apply until the exact cause has been 
ascertained. To do this, touch the key and note if the key- 
rod rises. If it does, then look to the magazine or matrix 
for the cause. If the rod does not move when the key is 
depressed, the cause will be found in the keyboard. The 
following are the common reasons for no response: cam 
yoke is foul, cam pivot dry, rollers are glazed or may have 
grooves, yoke-pivoting wire may be bent or rusty. To 
determine which of these is at fault requires examination 
of the affected parts. Frequent cleaning of parts in a way 
tends to minimize trouble, but if the machine is not cov- 
ered during the sweeping, or the magazine curtains and 
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keyboard covers are not kept on as they should be, dust 
will cause a repetition of the evils you refer to. Careless 
oiling of parts will cause magazine troubles, as the matrix 
ears become coated with dust and do not move freely in the 
magazine. The distributor-screws should be cleaned with 
gasoline every week. 


Fins on Slugs. 


W. L., a Texas operator, writes: “(1) I am working on 
some tabular work, the machine being equipped with the 
Rogers attachment. There is a ‘fin’ on the bottom of the 
slug for which I can not account. The mold is new and 
clean. I have not tested the mouthpiece. If it should be 
necessary: to change the disk lock-up, how would I go about 
it with this attachment on the machine? (2) The descend- 
ers on some letters are sometimes broken. What causes 
this? ” 

Answer.—(1) You did not enclose a slug showing the 
fin. The slug would tell more than any word picture. It 
will not be necessary to change the disk lock-up, as you 
suggested. The trouble may be due to a warped mold, or 
to the dulness of the trimming-knife. The mere fact that 
there is a fin (since a fin may appear on the ends or may 
show in the middle of the slug) does not give us any- 
thing tangible to diagnose from. We suggest the follow- 
ing treatment or test to determine the cause: Cast a slug 
on the regular mold and examine its base for a fin, then 
cast a slug on the Rogers mold and compare. If both have 
fins in the same place it is quite possible that the fault lies 
in the back trimming-knife. The knife may need setting 
or grinding. If a fin is visible on the slug from one mold 
and not from the other, the fault lies with the mold, which 
may be warped or may have its edges rounded off. There 
is scarcely any adequate remedy for such a defect, except 
anew mold. (2) In regard to the tails of the letters being 
bruised, this defect may come from the screw in the first- 
elevator head being set too high. That is, it gives more 
than one sixty-fourth of an inch space when vertical align- 
ment takes place. To determine this, send in a line and 
stop the machine just before the cast takes place; note the 
space between the screw and vise cap and reduce this to 
about one sixty-fourth of an inch, or about one point. 


Defective Slugs and Other Troubles. 


A Canadian operator writes: “(1) I am sending you 
two slugs from two Model 5’s. You will notice that some 
of the e’s are sunken on one side and fail to show up in 
print. You would oblige me by giving your opinion on 
same in THE INLAND PRINTER. (2) What is the cause of 
the long-finger of line-delivery carriage coming in contact 
with back rail of assembler when sending in a line? I may 
say that the carriage got a strain some time ago in being 
caught when returning and snapped off lever. I have put 
on a new lever, but I experience above trouble in that it is 
wearing away back rail. Is there any remedy? (3) Your 
advice and opinion would also be greatly appreciated in the 
following: The past year one of the Model 5’s is smash- 
ing spacebands at an alarming rate. The left ear of the 
spaceband is the one that is broken in every case. The 
carriage travels at a slow rate of speed, and the justifica- 
tion-springs have not been touched to my knowledge since 
machines were erected, nearly three years ago.” 

Answer.—(1) An examination of the bottom of the slug 
shows that the pot mouthpieces of both machines are in the 
wrong position. One should go to the right, and one to 
the left, in order that the jets give a full opening into the 
mold cell. The pot is too low on one machine. The imper- 
fect face on one slug is due to the jet on the left end being 
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only partly open, thus allowing but a small quantity of 
metal to be ejected into the matrix seat opposite that point. 
(2) The long-finger, or the slide it is attached to, may be 
bent. This will cause the trouble you refer to. Bend the 
opposite way to correct, or get new parts. (3) You refer 
to left ear of spaceband, and we can not tell what ear that 
is. Possibly you refer to the back ear. This ear is often 
broken by interference with its free movement to the left 
during justification. Try successively each spaceband in 
the first-elevator jaws by pushing it back and forth. This 
test should reveal any interference. Note how close the 
right edge of the elevator jaws approach the intermediate 
channels. There should be but a small space; if too great, 
the ear of a spaceband may catch and be broken. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 
Two-letter Simplex Typesetter— W. M. Kelly, New York. Filed June 
29, 1909. Issued December 13, 1910. No. 987,456. 

Type Caster and Setter—R. P. Link and A. C. Morgan, London, Eng., 
assignors to Uni-Typebar, Ltd., London, Eng. Filed March 17, 1910. Issued 
December 27, 1910. No. 979,864. 





Written for Tur INLAND PRINTER. 


METHODS IN AD. COMPOSITION ON THE BUFFALO 
** TIMES.”’ 


BY HUGH WALLACE. 


HIS article has nothing to do with the con- 
servation of natural resources. The 
plant written of is mechanical, not botan- 
ical. Some years ago the Times’ linotype 
equipment consisted of ten machines, one 
of them a_ head-letter machine with 
eleven-point gothic caps and _ five-point 
full-face matrices. All the molds were 
thirteen ems. The paper had a large advertising patronage 
of the department-store order and everything had to be set 
on the machines. This was not so bad when the matter 
was thirteen ems or less, but setting fifteen-em matter on 
two thirteen-em slugs and borrowing full-face figures from 
the head machine made a poor job and was an awful waste 
of time. The man behind the lead-cutter was a fixture. The 
publisher tried to avoid this by borrowing matrices from 
other papers, but the union objected and so did the adver- 
tisers, and finally the other publishers understood that they 
were furnishing equipment for a business competitor. 

This was the state of affairs when the development of 
the linotypes as a factor in advertising composition began. 
The machinist was a first-class man, resourceful and 
inventive; the rest of the force were old-time newspaper 
printers, and the foreman did not insist on having results 
figured out in decimals before he would O. K. an order. 
Anything that would do away with matrix ads. and over- 
time looked good to him. 

Some of the machines were fitted with extra molds with 
two-column and eighteen-em liners, and full-face figures to 
run in magazine were bought. Then came a font of one- 
letter ten-point, with full-face figures and a universal mold. 

About this time the lease on the machines expired, and 
a new battery was bought, including a Model 2, with ten- 
point roman and clarendon and seven-point roman and 
gothic. One of the six-point machines had two-letter full- 
face and roman. This made such an improvement in the 





ads. that two-letter matrices were put in all the magazines. 
The two-line figures were cut in by the ad.-men until one 
of the operators discovered that he could open the trim- 
ming-knives wide enough to pass a twelve-point figure. At 
that time eleven-point figures were the largest made, but 
they were bought and used until the twelve-point were put 
on the market. 
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Then a fire wrecked the plant, and two double-deckers 
were part of the new equipment, one for heads and one for 
ads. (Right here it might be well to say that heads and 
ads. can not be set on the same machine with any degree of 
success. A machine can not do two things at once any 
better than a man can.) There were plenty of liners, and 
the man behind the lead-cutter got a chance to do work of 
a more interesting character. 

When the company put a twenty-point figure on the 
market the machinist got busy and found a way of adjust- 
ing the knife-block to permit their use. This gave the 
Model 2 four sets of figures, twenty-point gothic, ten-point 
full face, clarendon and roman, on the lower magazine, and 
sixteen-point gothic, seven-point gothic and seven-point 
roman on the upper. The sixteen-point figure is used as a 
two-line figure in seven-point matter, the slug with the 
figures on not being trimmed. 

The paper carried four to six page ads. in the Sunday 
edition and the advertisers were insisting on larger type 
than ten-point. A Model 4 was added to the plant, car- 
rying twelve and fourteen point two-letter matrices and 
twenty-point Roycroft and Century figures. Magazines 
duplicating the Model 2 go with it and a font of five-point. 
This looks like an error of judgment. The jump from 
fourteen-point to five-point requires too much adjusting of 
the distributor and assembler. The pi-stacker was not 
bought, because the machinist was of the opinion that he 
could use the big figures in the magazines, and he did. 
The position of the figures on the keyboard is: 1, fi; 2, ff; 
3, ffi; 4, fl; 5, !; 6,*; 7,Q; 8, Z; 9, @; 0, Ib; c, U; 
period, X. The new advertising mold was not bought 
because its limit is a ten-point slug. The company says so, 
at any rate, but printers and machinists around the coun- 
try are doing things the company never expected to be 
done, and getting motive-power from a bicycle isn’t the only 
one. The linotype saw was left out, too. For one thing, 
the operators were accustomed to the liners. For another, 
the men on the job were not certain that setting twelve and 
fourteen point matter on a thirty-em slug was a saving of 
labor or money in this particular plant. A slug of that 
size makes filling the crucible a continuous performance, 
and the recessed mold has its disadvantages in ad.-work. 

One thing to be noticed is that this plant was not bought 
in a lump. It grew, and the operating force grew with it. 
One at a time is good fishing. Nothing was bought until 
the matter had been talked over by those interested. The 
result is a plant in which there is no idle material and in 
which the changes were made so gradually as scarcely to be 
noticed. 

The paper gets out three editions daily and a Sunday 
issue, with a large amount of advertising every day in the 
week. A night force of two operators and two hand men 
is used to advantage. It gets the work in better shape for 
the first edition, does away with overtime, and economizes 
on equipment. 

As to system —the man on the job is the best judge. 
The system that works well on an edition paper might not 
be the best for a paper that carries most of its advertising 
in the Sunday issue. There are enough brains in any 
composing-room to evolve a good working plan. In this 
plant all advertising matter is regular copy on the Model 4, 
with help from the Model 2 as needed. The other machines 
are used as necessity requires. As a general proposition it 
is better to put advertising matter on one machine early 
in the day than to wait and divide it among four machines. 
It takes more time to change liners on four machines than 
on one, and the same rule holds good in giving instructions. 
It also gives the hand men a better start on the work. 
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THREE-COLOR PRINTING. 


BY C. E. HAPPERFIELD.* 


HOEVER would pursue the practice of 
color-printing with any intelligence must 
possess at least an elementary knowledge 
of the science of colors. This is especially 
the case with the three-color printer, for 
without this knowledge he must work 
entirely in the dark, and can give no rea- 
son for what he does or for what is done 

for him by the producer of the blocks. 

Color, like flavor, is a sensation; it is not even a quality, 
and it certainly has not a material existence. Its appre- 
ciation depends on light and the nerves of the retina. If 
the latter be disordered, the colors will differ materially 
from those seen by normal nerves; while the quality and 
intensity of the light have a marked effect upon them. 

There are several theories of the phenomena of light, 
but that which is now generally accepted is the wave the- 
ory. It is thought that light is due to vibrations or waves 
of ether, and that there are three sets of these vibrations of 
varying frequency. It also is thought that there are three 
kinds of optic nerves in the retina of the human eye, corre- 
sponding to the three kinds of light vibrations or ether 
waves, so that when the waves are of a certain frequency 
one set of nerves is operated upon, and when they are of a 
greater frequency the second set is operated upon, and 
when they are of a still greater frequency the third set is 
excited. 





COLOR AND THE LIGHT THEORY. 


It is calculated that the ether waves succeed one another 
at infinitesimally small intervals, and that they range from 
three hundred and ninety-two billion to seven hundred and 
ninety-two billion per second. Sunlight is composed of 
waves of all three frequencies combined or operating simul- 
taneously. This combination can be resolved into its com- 
ponents by a prism. Till thus broken up, sunlight appears 
white, but when resolved by the prism or by some other 
refracting medium, it exhibits the colors of the rainbow or 
prismatic colors. At one end of the prismatic series is red 
and at the other is violet, the interval being filled by almost 
imperceptible gradations of orange, yellow, green and blue; 
and the theory that finds most favor is this: the waves of 
fewest frequency excite one set of nerves and the eye per- 
ceives red, those of a greater frequency excite a second set 
of nerves and the eye perceives green, while those of the 
greatest frequency excite a third set of nerves and the eye 
perceives blue-violet. If some waves of one sort and some 
of another reach the eye at the same time, two or more sets 
of nerves are excited simultaneously, and various combina- 
tions of the three colors are perceived, the nature and 
strength of the resulting colors being determined by the 
relative force and preponderance of the various waves. 
Whenever all three sets of waves in their normal propor- 
tions reach the eye simultaneously, white is perceived. If 
the excitement of the nerves is strong, the color seen is deep 
or decided; if weak, it is faint. These three colors, red 
(vermilion), green (emerald green) and violet (blue-violet) , 
are found to be the primary light colors; combinations of 
these will produce every hue the mind can imagine. 


REFLECTED LIGHT. 


Objects in nature have the power of reflecting light, and 
most of them reflect only some of the waves, absorbing 





* Note.— An address delivered at the December meeting of the Glasgow 
and District Center of the Printers’ Managers’ and Overseers’ Association, 
Glasgow, Scotland. Reported in the British and Colonial Printer and Sta- 
tioner. 
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others. Hence it is that some objects appear green, others 
blue, others brown, and so forth. When an object appears 
green it is because it reflects all the green vibrations and 
absorbs the red and all or most of the violet; when it 
appears yellow all the violet rays are absorbed and the red 
and green rays are reflected, and so with all the other colors. 

If you look at the sky through blue-green glasses, you 
see blue-green; that is, the glass does not allow the red 
rays to pass to your eye, but does allow the green and violet 
rays to pass. If you look at a red object through the same 
glass, it appears black. The reason for this is that the 
object which in daylight appears red absorbs all the green 
and violet rays and reflects nothing but red light, and this 
alone passes to the blue-green glass, where it is absorbed 
or prevented from passing to the eye; hence there is a 
negation of color, and this is black. According, therefore, 
to the light reflected or passed to the eye, so the objects 
appear of this or that color. When no light is reflected 
black results, and when all kinds of light are reflected white 
results. 

PRINTING IN NATURAL COLORS. 

This part of the science of optics, which is called chro- 
matics, has recently been turned to much practical use. If 
we photograph a variously colored object such as a bird, or 
a vase, or a bunch of flowers, through a glass or other 
screen colored so as to stop out all but the red rays, we get 
a negative reproducing those parts of the object which 
reflects red rays. If we now change the screen, or filter as 
it is often called, for one that stops out all but the green 
rays, we get a negative of those parts of the object which 
reflect green rays; and by using a third screen stopping 
out all but the violet rays. Some of the parts will be found 
in two and some in all three of these negatives, because 
some parts of the original will reflect combinations of two 
or all three of the primary light colors. If we now produce 
from these negatives three half-tone blocks by the Meisen- 
bach process, and print these successively one over the 
other with suitable pigments, we shall produce a picture of 
the original in its own coloring. This is the secret of the 
art of 

THREE-COLOR PRINTING, 
an art largely due to the researches and practical discover- 
ies of Mr. Ives, of Philadelphia. 

If we were to try to print them in red, green and violet, 
the result would be disastrous from an artistic point of 
view. The reason is that in dealing with colored light, we 
add one light on the top of another, and if the red, green 
and violet are added in proper proportion, they produce 
white. The printer in printing one color on the top of 
another does just the converse —he subtracts from the 
white, and the more colors he prints on the top of each 
other, the less is there left of white until we reach the nega- 
tion of color, namely, black. 

Hence the primary pigment colors must be three colors, 
each combining two of the primary light colors; that is to 
say, they must be a kind of magenta or crimson (a com- 
bination of the spectrum red and the spectrum violet), a 
primrose yellow (a combination of the spectrum red and 
the spectrum green), and a blue (cyan-blue) which is a 
combination of the spectrum green and the spectrum violet. 
With these three pigments duly prepared, duly propor- 
tioned and laid on in due sequence, all colors and shades can 
be produced. 


THE PRIMARY AND SECONDARY COLORS. 


I have now shown that the primary light colors, or 
spectrum colors as they are also called, are red, green and 
violet, or more particularly vermilion, emerald-green and 
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blue-violet; while the primary pigment colors are red, yel- 
low and blue, or more particularly a kind of magenta- 
crimson, a primrose-yellow and a cyan-blue. 

Secondary colors are the colors formed by the admix- 
ture or combination of two primary colors. It already has 
been shown that the primary pigment-colors are secondary 
light colors. Secondary pigment colors are: 

Green (a mixture of blue and yellow), orange (a mix- 
ture of red and yellow), and violet (a mixture of red and 
blue). 

These secondary colors can be obtained not only by the 
admixture of the pigments named, but by superposition. 

I now come to deal with 


PHOTOCHROMATIC INKS 


used for three-color work. The success or otherwise depends 
on the blocks, on the inks, on the printer, and in a great 
degree also on the paper. I have from time to time exam- 
ined samples of photochromatic inks of various makers, 
and found they all differ more or less, not only in the shades, 
but in the strength of the pigments used in their manufac- 
ture. Some makers unscrupulously use fugitive aniline 
lakes for the red, which, after a few days’ exposure to light 
will fade and render the coloring of the whole picture incor- 
rect. The three pigments which alone produce a correct 
coloring of a picture produced by the photochromatic proc- 
ess are a pure red pigment, one that is neither a purple, 
nor an orange, but is the primary red of the artist, that is, 
the combination of fundamental red and blue-violet of the 
spectrum. The yellow ink must be a pure yellow, not 
inclined either to orange or green, that is, about the shade 
of sulphur, or what artists’ colormen call “lemon yellow.” 
The third ink, the blue, must be cyan-blue, somewhat sim- 
ilar to a greenish cobalt blue. Neither the violet nor the 
green should, however, preponderate in this blue. If these 
three inks are correctly made, it will by their mixture be 
possible to produce every color, including tints, saddened 
hues and dense blacks. 


THE HALF-TONE DOTS. 


Those acquainted with half-tone work know that the 
shades, tones and half-tones in a picture are produced by 
dots of various sizes, the smaller producing the lighter 
parts of the picture, and the larger the shades and out- 
lines. Now in a photochromatic picture, the various colors 
are produced by the superposition of yellow, blue and red 
dots of various sizes. Where these dots cover each other 
they produce a pigmentary mixture, almost identically as if 
the pigments had been mixed by a palette knife previous to 
being printed. 

Where these dots lie next to each other they produce an 
optical mixture. That is, the eye will record two adjoining 
dots simultaneously: for instance, red and blue appear as 
violet; blue and yellow as green; red, yellow and blue, that 
is, the three colors combined, as black (or gray if the dots 
are small and allow the paper to refiect white light through 
between the interstices). 

These remarks now lead us to the second essential qual- 
ity of the photochromatic inks, namely: 


TRANSPARENCY. 


Unless the pigments used are transparent the pigmen- 
tary mixture just alluded to can not take place. Wherever, 
for instance, an opaque red dot should cover a yellow one, 
instead of producing an orange or scarlet it would only 
show the color last printed, but if the red is transparent it 
will combine with the yellow to form orange. It is not very 
difficult to find a red that answers not only to the required 


shade but possesses transparency; we find it in madder 
lake, struck on a transparent base such as hydrate of 
alumina. This pigment possesses another valuable prop- 
erty, that of absolute permanency when exposed to sun- 
light. The blue pigment is more difficult to produce. The 
best is a cyanide blue, which can be made of the requisite 
shade, and is transparent. It can not be called absolutely 
permanent, but the fading when printed full strength is so 
slight that it need not be taken into consideration. Artists 
do not hesitate to use this blue in the most valuable pic- 
tures. Ultramarine must be rejected on account of its 
opacity, and aniline blues are much too fugitive. 


THE MOST SERIOUS DIFFICULTY 


presents itself in the selection of the yellow, and only very 
recently, after a great many experiments, I have found a 
transparent yellow lake which promises well for perma- 
nency. It is of the requisite shade and perfectly trans- 
parent. Up to now this nonsuccess of producing a perma- 
nent transparent yellow necessitated the use of an opaque 
pigment and printing the yellow first. If that is done it 
does not matter if an opaque yellow pigment is used so 
long as it is permanent and of the requisite shade. It is 
also advisable to print the blue last, on account of its pos- 
sessing the smallest luminosity. But for these two reasons 
it would not matter in what order the colors are printed. 
So it is necessary to print them in order of yellow, red and 
blue. I need hardly mention that it is also of great impor- 
tance that the pigments should be 


WELL PROPORTIONED 


as regards their coloring power. If that is not so it will be 
found that the strongest pigment causes the picture to be 
colored with a preponderance of that particular color, which 
is generally the red. Placed in Lovibond’s tintometer it will 
be found that the yellow and blue pigments are of about 
equal strength (about seventeen units each), while the red 
pigment, if madder, will measure probably thirty-four 
units, or about double the strength. It is therefore neces- 
sary the printing-ink maker should proportion the strength 
of the pigments if correct coloring of the picture is to be 
expected. This is a matter which I find almost always 
ignored. 

What I have said about photochromatic printing-inks, 
will be sufficient to prove that great attention to details is 
required in the manufacture of these inks. The selection of 
pigments, suitable not only as to shade but also as far as 
their permanency, transparency, and tintorial strength is 
concerned, must be a matter of great care and experience. 
They require far more care in grinding than ordinary inks, 
as from this cause variations in shade would cause serious 
differences in the coloring of the prints. 





**PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC. ”’ 


The holiday number of Paradise of the Pacific, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, completes the twenty-third volume of that 
interesting publication. William M. Langton is the editor 
and proprietor. The paper is finely printed on enameled 
stock, and the numerous illustrations are finely rendered. 
Mr. Langton, who is a practical pressman, announces that, 
beginning on January 11, Paradise of the Pacific will be 
issued as a weekly as well as a monthly, devoted to the pro- 
motion of the general interests of the Territory of Hawaii, 
describing and illustrating the beauties of the islands. The 
publication has surpassing resources to exploit, and it must 
be said its exploitation is worthy of the theme. 
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THE ARTIST AND THE PRINTER. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT WINCHELL. 


An address before the New York Club of Printing-house Craftsmen, 
December 15, 1910. 


& him) that he always feels as nervous as 
blane-mange just before the executioner 
pronounces his doom. Further, he says 
he’d “ like to choke the feller that invented 
the phrase ‘We have with us this eve- 
ning!’” 

This is a new role for me, gentlemen. I 
am not accustomed to public speaking. I am not invited out 
to dine often enough to get used to it. I bespeak your kind 
indulgence for any “ bad breaks ” I may make. 

This occasion, for personal reasons, reminds me that 
once I attended a meeting of the thirteen governors of the 
thirteen original States, held in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
to commemorate some historical 
event. I was conspicuous there 
for having engrossed a set of 
resolutions —a_ testimonial that 
was presented at that time to 
one Colonel Peyton, called “ The 
Father of Centennials”; also 
there was present a young gentle- 
man from Rhode Island repre- 
senting by proxy the governor of 
Rhode Island. I will not mention 
his name. He was celebrated for 
having led the cotillion in the 
Four Hundred set for a number 
of seasons. He was a fine, hand- 
some fellow and he had corralled 
the only two girls in the party — 
both of them young, both of them 
pretty. I suppose he thought that is \ 
was the proper way to represent 
the governor of Rhode Island. 
One of these young ladies was the 
daughter of the governor of South 
Carolina; the other, the daughter 
of the governor of North Caro- 
lina. (Nothing, you understand, 
to do with the old story!) I stole 
the young ladies from the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. I was 
young in those days and fairly 
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informed than I to adequately cover it. We will have to 
deal with generalities, and they are not very helpful. 

First of all, you might be interested to know how, in a 
moment of temporary aberration of mind, I became a com- 
mercial designer. God save the day! 

I may say that in my earliest youth I always had a 
penchant for making pictures, and drawing letters and 
illuminations. I used to do this for myself, and for my 
schoolmates, in our readers and geographies. Emboldened 
by the encouragement I received through this, I launched 
out into more ambitious things. I went to study dentistry, 
but clearly I was not destined for a tooth carpenter; I was 
forever carving Indians and other animals out of plaster of 
Paris; then I undertook, when I was fourteen years of age 
(and succeeded remarkably well) , the modeling of a portrait 
bust of the dean of the college. This was exhibited at a 
loan exhibition at the Peabody Institute, in Baltimore, and 
attracted the attention of William T. Walters, the noted art 
patron, who generously offered to 
send me abroad to study sculp- 
ture. The Maryland sculptor, 
Rinehart, who, by the way, was a 
protégé of Walters, had just died, 
at the age of forty, and Walters 
claimed that in me he had discov- 
ered another Rinehart. If I had 
availed myself of his offer, I might 
not have become such a worthless 
scamp. Indeed, I have always 
felt that I missed then the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. In later 
years I became (through a com- 
bination of peculiar circum- 
stances) the secretary of one of 
our centennial celebrations, and 
while engaged in this interesting 
work, I spent some of my leisure 
hours in working out a design for 
a diploma. This I carried to the 
American Bank Note Company to 
be engraved on steel and to have 
five thousand impressions struck 
off. When I laid it before Mr. 
Goodall, who was president at 
that time, and told him what I 
wanted, he was apparently greatly 
amused. 

“Why,” said he, “ my boy, it 
would cost $50,000 to engrave 
that! ” 








good looking. 

We wound up with a banquet and the gentleman from 
Rhode Island presided and was toastmaster. He thought 
to get even with me by proposing a toast to the ladies, and 
called on “that young gentleman from New York” to 
respond. 

It scared me almost speechless, but we had dined well, 
and thus amply fortified, and spurred on by my youthful 
charmers, I got on my feet and this happy couplet came to 
mind: 

** What is a table richly spread, 
Without a woman at its head! ” 

This made a hit, and somehow I “ got away with it.” 
That was my maiden after-dinner speech, and until this 
night I have not since so exposed myself. In the limited 
time allotted me, I will not attempt the discussion of my 
subject in detail; it is a subject so vast in its ramifications 
that it would require considerable time and some one better 


“ We want to spend about fifty 
thousand cents!” I replied. However, to make the story 
short, they produced their own model or practical design 
for this, and we got a beautiful piece of work; but it was 
that design of mine which ultimately brought about my 
downfall. 

Subsequently, maybe the year following, I chanced to 
meet Mr. Goodall on Broadway one day, and in the course of 
our conversation he remarked on my talent for designing, 
and asked me if I wouldn’t like to come into the art depart- 
ment. 

“That would suit me out of sight,” I said. And so it 
came to pass. The difference in the salary they offered me 
for a beginning, and that which I thought I ought to have, 
might be measured by the difference in the estimated cost of 
engraving my wonderfully elaborate design for the diploma, 
and in what we finally paid for it. 

I entered upon my new field of work with the greatest 
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enthusiasm, and the first day was eventful, for I wandered 
through the plant, seeking information, and I got it, and got 
it good! I was ordered out of the pressroom, and informed 
that “the artists were not allowed to leave their cage.” 
This jarred my artistic temperament, and rather upset me 
for a while. The ex-secretary, who had had it all his own 
way, was righteously indignant. So I bearded the lion in 
his den. I went to Mr. William Main Smylie, who was one 
of the vice-presidents, and the art director, and asked him 
if it had ever occurred to him that it was practically impos- 
sible for an artist intelligently to make a design for a piece 
of printing-matter without knowing something of the meth- 
ods of reproduction. No! He had never thought of that. 
The thought bore fruit, with the result that the artists 
were allowed to roam at large without being muzzled; and 
so it was that I was enabled to gain a superficial knowledge 
of the printing art. I was studious and diligent — tre- 
mendously in earnest, and in time they recognized my abil- 
ity by promoting me to the position of art director. It was 
a great school. We designed everything from a personal 
card to a circus poster, and it was the same then as now — 
if things didn’t go right, the engraver blamed it on the poor 
artist — said, sneeringly, that he didn’t know how to draw 
for reproduction. The printer in his turn blamed it on the 
engraver, or the inkman, or papermaker, and the artist 
retaliated by damning them all, calling them “ boilermak- 
ers,” and other “ pet ” names. 

Speaking of myself with my customary modesty, I think 
I may venture the claim that I have probably had as wide 
and varied an experience in the printer’s craft as any other 
man alive. I have dabbled in a little of all of it; have 
straddled presses and cut overlays; handled the composing- 
stick, engraved some on wood and on metals, also done a 
little binding, never bothering myself much about techni- 
calities, or the observance of hard and fast rules. And in 
all of these things I have done fairly well. 

If all the book-covers I have invented and drawn in my 
time were to be stretched out in a straight line, they would 
cover the distance from here to Buffalo, which is so far 
from the Tenderloin. 

I early learned the value of “ dummies ” — of laying 
out my work in a comprehensive way; of carefully planning 
it, from end to end, so that in the making of a book it was 
not done in a haphazard way; the customer could under- 
stand exactly what the finished product would be like, or 
what it ought to be like before the engravers and printers 
and binders had a whack at it; moreover, the “ dummy ” is 
helpful all along the line. It follows the job through; 
everybody engaged in the work having it, in turn, before 
him to follow. It effects a great saving in time. It saves 
costly mistakes of having to do a thing over again to make 
it right. Somebody once extravagantly said of me, that I 
was “the prince of dummy-makers,” for generally they are 
very comprehensive — to all appearances, the finished work. 

Printing in these days may be denied full recognition in 
the sisterhood of arts, and yet I don’t see how any printer 
engaged in the higher grade work —that is, the working 
out of an original thought — having color, balance and har- 
mony, can do at all well without invoking the aid of an 
artist, for mostly he alone is sensible to these things. 
Artists, like poets, are born, not made. 

Few men can expect, within the span of a life, to become 
at once a printer and an artist. It is through collabora- 
tion of the printer and the commercial artist that the best 
in printing is obtained. My friend Hubbard (Fra Albertus) 
has said, and I think he’s right, that “ the more we know, 
the more we simplify,” and we may note the influence of this 
logic in almost everything with which we come in contact in 
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our day — in our apparel, in the houses we build, and in our 


‘literature. It is a process of elimination going on. 


A catalogue is least effective when the subject-matter is 
smothered in adornment, and fails of its purpose corre- 
spondingly. It is not so much the intent of an automobile 
manufacturer, we will say, to show his customers a speci- 
men of how lavishly a printer can ornament a catalogue, as 
it is to show him well printed engravings of the article he is 
marketing. One will sell his goods, the other won’t. Most 
artists, and most printers, lose sight of this — the definite 
purpose of any piece of advertising printing. Just because 
a man draws a picture, it does not follow that he is a sane 
designer of anything to be printed. 

I hate to say it, but it is true, that the average designer 
for printers does not make a practical design. Why? Sim- 
ply because (unfortunately) he does not possess the essen- 
tial, practical knowledge. His sketch is rendered riotously; 
it is beautiful to look at and attractive; but, ye gods, how 
are you going to reproduce it faithfully within reasonable 
cost? My oldest customers have implicit faith in my ability 
always to evolve something out of nothing for them that will 
be suitable to their requirements. As to my method, first 
of all I analyze my subject — seize upon its predominating 
characteristics; then I formulate my color-scheme to frame 
it up always with an eye to economy, getting all I can out 
of a specific number of impressions. 

The book on the Pennsylvania station, which I recently 
arranged, aptly illustrates this point. For the cover, what 
better than to feature the station itself? The keystone and 
the hour-glass, as the motif for the simple adornment 
throughout. No superfluous ornament here, and the color- 
scheme — for the cover, the standard Pennsylvania colors, 
for the inside a second printing that would approximate 
the tone of the mellow travertine walls of the interior — 
that’s the whole trick. 

For a book done for the Barber Asphalt Company, I 
selected a cover-stock of the color of asphalt, on which I 
printed an embossed design of a horse and hansom cab 
done silhouette in black and brilliant red. With the same 
color plan and an additional printing, I might have printed 
the asphalt gray color on a white stock and shown a red- 
wheeled cart with a red-headed girl driving a white horse. 

It is a fascinating business that we are engaged in — 
fascinating! That’s all! And it is growing. Each year 
brings with it an increasing demand for direct publicity. I 
mean by that, catalogues, brochures and the like. I am told 
that something more than a billion of dollars is appro- 
priated in the United States annually for catalogues and 
booklets. I love to hear the figures! 

Advertising in these days must be artistic, but it must 
be so intelligently planned that it will bring returns, and 
I hold that the printer, without the aid of the artist, can 
not successfully compete. The buyers of that kind of 
advertising literature were never so discriminating. They 
require original treatment— nothing hackneyed; they 
require something relevant to the subject-matter. A design 
that is insignificant — one that would be as appropriate for 
Huyler’s candies as for the Baldwin Locomotive Works — 
does not go; therefore I say to you — give the poor artist 
a show; retain his services, and let him furnish you fresh 
ideas, make you “dummies ”’; lay out your work in a pre- 
liminary way, and maybe he’ll lay you out when you are 
done with it! 

No one man knows it all. I have been engrossed in my 
particular work for over thirty years, and I learn some- 
thing new every day. None of us is infallible. 

Art Is Lone; Lire Is SHortT! 

I thank you, gentlemen! 
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Second International Cost Congress Proceedings 
Now Ready. 

Chairman J. A. Morgan, of the American Printers’ Cost 
Commission, requests THE INLAND PRINTER to announce 
that the Proceedings of the Second International Cost Con- 
gress are now ready. The congress evoked many able and 
informing addresses, and these are reported in full in the 
proceedings. The printer who fails to put in an early 
application for this great contribution to the welfare of the 
trade is doing himself a wrong. The proceedings may be 
had on application to the American Printers’ Cost Com- 
mission, 11 South Water street, Chicago. Mr. Morgan’s 
announcement came too late for more than this brief notice 
in this issue. 








How to Meet Cut-price Competition. 


A Florida newspaper publisher writes: “ Our competi- 
tor has changed to a ‘ price cutter,’ while prices on adver- 
tising and jobwork have never been as high as they should 
be. We have been slowly building the prices up, counting 
_ on satisfactory workmanship to assist us, until the com- 
posing-room has grown from a ‘two man’ shop to a ‘ four 
man,’ and more than four can handle, but not enough for 
five regularly. Now, my question is: Would you put the 
prices up all at once to the scale we have been trying to 
reach, and cut the force down to three, or would you meet 
the ‘ cut prices,’ which would necessitate a force of five, but 
would result in no more profit? Do you think that in cut- 
ting the price, increasing the force, would ultimately result 
in more good than reducing the force, losing work and 
reducing the size of the paper? We fear that to reduce the 
paper would cause a loss of prestige, that we have worked 
to gain, that would offset the loss, eventually, in not meet- 
ing ‘ cut prices.’ ” 

Answer.— The meager information given does not per- 
mit of our expressing an opinion as to whether you should 
“put the prices up all at once to the scale we have been 
trying to reach.” We are constitutionally opposed to cut- 
ting prices, for it has been our experience and observation 
that when a price is cut it is almost impossible to restore it, 
which is a very serious matter in these days when the cost 
of labor and raw material seems to be on a steady and per- 
manent rise. In these circumstances, reducing prices will 
only tend to make confusion worse confounded. Your expo- 
sition of the situation is very good from your end of it, but 
we know little of the character of your clientéle, so what we 
say here is more or less of a pot shot, and therefore neces- 
sarily general in its nature. Assuming your readers are 
normal we would be inclined to think that the thing to do is 
to keep up the quality of the paper and charge an honest 
price for subscriptions and advertising as well as jobwork. 
In this way you are pursuing good business methods, while 
your competitor is treading on dangerous ground. In the 
end, quality and good business should win in a struggle 
against poor business and inferior quality. This reads 
something like a clumsy copybook aphorism, but we have 
faith in its correctness. We regret very much our inability 
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to answer you fully, but if you have further information 
to give we will be only too glad to peruse it and proffer the 
very best advice within our power. 


An Itemized Estimate Requested Annually from 
Chicago Printers. 


Under date of December 27, 1910, Chicago printers have 
received a request for printing the N. A. R. D. Notes, the 
journal of the National Association of Retail Druggists. 
The motto of the association, as announced on the editorial 
page, is: “ Live and Let Live.” In which case it might be 
possible that Mr. Regan’s suggestion that a retainer for 
expert service in estimating, say $10, would be the proper 
thing as an accompaniment to the letter. Here is the letter: 

(COPY.] 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL DRUGGISTS. 
December 27, 1910. 





, Chicago, Illinois: 

Dear Sirs,— In accordance with our custom annually, we are asking for 
figures on publication work, as follows: 

Straight composition per M, 10, 8 and 6 point matter. 

Ad. composition per hour. 

Make-up and lock-up per hour. 

Presswork, per 1,000 impressions: 

32-page forms, type page 6 by 8% inches. 
16-page forms. 

8-page forms. 

Binding: 

56 pages and cover. 

64 pages and cover. 

68 pages and cover. 

72 pages and cover. 

76 pages and cover. 

80 pages and cover. 

Wrapping and delivery to postoffice per wagonload. 

Weekly editions of 13,500 copies. 

Weekly editions of 15,000 copies. 

Weekly editions of 18,000 copies. 

Weekly editions of 20,000 copies. 

We will buy our own paper stock, sheet 43 by 63 inches, 184-pound, 
Star English Finish Book, or you may furnish same. Please give figures 
with and without paper stock. Contract, one year; option, two years. 

If you do not give publication work special attention, or do not care to 
take a weekly newspaper job, you need not respond to this. Please do not 
seek a personal interview, as my time is fully occupied. If your figures and 
statements interest me, will make an appointment with you. Bills will be 
paid monthly. This request should not be construed to mean that we are 
dissatisfied with our present printers, but indicates that we are out for the 
lowest prices, consistent with good work and service. An early reply will 
be appreciated. Very truly yeurs, 

(Signed) CHarLes M. Carr. 

P. S.— Specimen copy of our publication is being sent you under sep- 

arate cover. 


Note that Mr. Carr’s time is fully occupied. Help him 
out with these figures. 


Making the Printing Business Profitable. 


It would appear that the International Cost Commis- 
sion has put cost finding on a sure basis, and that nothing 
now remains to do but to put in practice the system recom- 
mended. 

To know the cost of manufacture is the first essential 
to business prosperity. Such knowledge is a sure founda- 
tion upon which to build. A cost system alone can give 
such knowledge. 

But, after all, this is mere bookkeeping, and book- 
keepers do not build businesses, nor do they make profits. 

Two things remain to be considered by the head of a 
printing business: (1) Courage to charge a reasonable 
profit and (2) Management to keep costs down. 

If you charge according to the cost system, you come 
out whole and make a living. It’s up to you to make 
money that you can keep, if need be, apart from your 
business — money you can call your own. Have courage 
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to add profits in every bill. That is a good habit to acquire, 
because it lands you on Easy street. 

A more difficult problem, that is up to the heads of 
printing businesses, is management. To get the greatest 
output for every dollar that gets into the expenditure col- 
umns of your cost system requires good management. 

If your cost of production is too high, you will lose 
competitive business, and establishments that are better 
managed will take work at lower prices and make greater 
profits than the mismanaged plant can do at higher prices. 

The true and the only road to success is by the way of 
good management. 

Your business is a profit-making machine. That is 
what you bought it for—profits! Not wages. Why accept 
worry and care for wages, which you can get as a care- 
free employee? 

See, then, that your profit-making machine is running 
right. That good workmen are amply provided with the 
wherewithal to work with. That machines are always in 
good order. That no employee can excuse his low output 
or his ineffective work by your neglect. 

The great enemy in the printing-office is unproductive 
time, that is paid for by you. No one but yourself can slay 
that enemy. Good management is the weapon to kill it with. 

Without good management a cost-finding system will 
avail little. It is true that a conscientiously kept cost- 
finding system will reveal weak spots in management; but 
here an ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure. 

The well managed printing-office can do work at lower 
prices than the badly managed printing-office, and make 
more profit on the work. That is worth repeating. The 
people who buy printing will ultimately find out the 
offices that are well managed. Now that the cost question 
has been undertaken, we look forward to an International 
Printing-office Management Commission; but in the mean- 
while let every good manager in the printing business go 
into convention with his partners, or foremen, with a view 
to finding just where he is paying for two steps where one 
is enough, or four hours where three are enough. 

Are the workmen efficient and hustlers? Are the presses 
belted up to the maximum effective speeds? Is the office 
clean? Is the paper-stock kept in a manner to prevent 
spoilage or waste? Are the compositors setting live jobs 
or pulling sorts from dead and live jobs? Are the com- 
positors chopping up leads and rules (and wasting them), 
or have they ample fonts of each cut ready for use? Is 
material hunted up before or after the job is given out? 

All these queries pertain to management.—American 
Bulletin. 


Middle West Photoengravers’ Conference. 


On Friday, February 17, the second conference of the 
Central and Middle West Photoengravers will be opened, 
in Room 1735 Monadnock building, at Chicago. This con- 
ference is called on the authority of a resolution at the first 
conference which was held at Chicago on November 18 and 
19. That was a distinctly business meeting, the principal 
subject of discussion being costs, on which Robert A. Den- 
ham, of Cleveland, Ohio, was the chief speaker. Though 
the attendance was good it was thought many absentees 
would attend a second meeting after it had been demon- 
strated that processworkers could learn much from such 
gatherings. 

The purposes and temper of the first conference are 
admirably set forth in the following unanimously adopted 
whereas and resolutions: 


WuereEas, The success of the first conference of photoengravers of the 
Middle West, held in Chicago, on November 18 and 19, has revealed the 
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earnest desire and practical interest of the engravers of this section to learn 
cost of production, promote trade ethics, eliminate abuses and generally 
further mutual interests, makes necessary a continuation of the good work; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That an organization be formed comprising every firm or cor- 
poration operating a commercial photoengraving plant in the territory 
bounded by Buffalo on the east, Duluth on the north, Denver on the west 
and Louisville on the south; such membership being hereby elected without 
application and without dues; such organization to be known as the “ Mid- 
dle West Photoengravers’ Club,’? supported by voluntary subscriptions. 

Be It Further Resolved, That in consideration of the valuable work being 
performed by the International Association of Photoengravers, it is vitally 
necessary that this auxiliary organization codperate and lend its full aid and 
support to the said International Association; and as it is agreed that a 
membership composed of all those competing directly with each other will 
be capable of getting closer together in the solution of problems confronting 
all in that locality, that it is hereby suggested that the engravers of the 
East, South and West also organize similar clubs, to the end that the effort 
to completely realize better conditions now being made by the International 
Association may have a stimulus in these codperative, although separate, 
organizations. 

Arrangements for the second meeting are in charge of 
the officers of the Photoengravers Club, of Chicago, namely: 
E. W. Houser, E. W. Miller, H. A. Mueller, Ed Moeng, 
George H. Benedict, V. P. Nash, Charles Juergens and 
Adolph Jahn. 

Those desiring detailed information about the forthcom- 
ing meeting can secure it by addressing the chairman of 
the Club, E. W. Houser, 215 Madison street, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
Some Figures from Pennsylvania. 


The State of Pennsylvania has finally let the contract 
for printing its Legislative Journal. Having received no 
bids on the maximum prices established by law, Superinten- 
dent of Public Printing and Binding Pomeroy submitted 
new maximum figures, as follows: 

Plain composition, in whatever type, 60 cents per thou- 
sand ems. 

Presswork, for each token of 250 impressions of sixteen 
pages or less, $1. 

Folding, gathering, stitching, delivering, per one hun- 
dred sheets of sixteen pages or less, 15 cents. 

Of these figures Charles E. Aughinbaugh, of Harris- 
burg, whose bid was thirty-six and one-half per cent off, 
was awarded the contract. The highest bidder was W. 
Stanley Ray, who offered to do the work at five and one-half 
per cent off the maximum prices. 

The former prices, established by law, were 20 cents per 
thousand ems for composition and 50 cents a token for 
presswork. 


Franklin Banquet of the Chicago Typothetae. 


Over three hundred printers, supply men and invited 
guests attended the commemoration banquet of the Chicago 
Typothete on January 17, the one hundred and fifth anni- 
versary of the birth of Ben Franklin. The feast was 
spread in the handsome banquet-room of the Blackstone 
Hotel, and the elaborate beauty of its setting caused much 
admiring comment, and flattering remarks on the efficiency 
of the committee in charge of the celebration. The “ bill of 
company ” was notable, and the menu excellent, the souve- 
nir card, or, more correctly speaking, the book, of the 
latter — the gift of the Franklin Company — being a most 
unique and tasteful specimen of work, which the banqueters 
busied themselves passing from hand to hand for each 
other’s signatures. Wilbur D. Nesbit was the toastmaster 
—some said he was a “roastmaster,” for his cue was to 
pile on the superlatives of praise and adulation on the 
“happy ” man whom he introduced. He was funny, and 
obviously enjoyed his own funmaking. Mr. Albert R. 
Barnes was the first speaker, and his eloquent and sincere 
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appeal for a larger appreciation of the community of inter- 
est in the graphic arts struck the key-note of the best 
thought in trade economics. The toastmaster said that it 
gave him greater happiness than he had ever hoped to enjoy 


REPRODUCTION OF COVER OF MENU PRESENTED BY THE 
FRANKLIN COMPANY, OF CHICAGO, JANUARY 17, 1911. 


The cover is of leather, boards, the portrait of Franklin 
a positive copper half-tone. 


—a happiness that he never hoped to experience in such 
perfection at any future time on this side of his existence, 
to introduce the next speaker, a man who had the distin- 
guished honor of firing him four times in one day, Mr. C. R. 
Williams, editor of the Indianapolis News. Mr. Williams 
gave an address on Franklin, describing his thorough and 
consistent efforts to build his own powers to their best per- 
formance; he described his multifarious activities, his broad 
humanity, his practical common sense, his world-wide fame 
and his willingness to turn from the greatest affairs of 
international importance to take up the details of the city 
government of his own town. The speaker laid particular 
stress on the fact that Franklin thought less of business 
than he did of the common good — that he conceived the 
business of life to be life. He did not ignore money-making, 
but his money-making was a means to an end — to enlarge 
his powers to the common good. For the business of life is 
life itself. The eulogy paid to the next speaker, Hon. 
Edward J. Brundage, caused expansive smiles, and brought 
blushes to the face of that cool and collected gentleman, 
who soon had his audience enthusiastically applauding his 
masterly presentation of the transportation problems of 
Chicago and their solution. He advocated an outer harbor, 
permanent stone bridges over the river, and a lighterage 
system for river freights. The sincerity and earnestness 
of the speaker, and his mastery of his subject, awakened 
civic enthusiasm to a high pitch. Henry E. Legler, libra- 
rian of the Chicago Public Library, called attention to the 
published works of Franklin, quoting from many of them 
his quaint and pungent thoughts. He told of the number 
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of languages Franklin’s works had been translated into, 
and referred to the dominant place his name held in the 
world. The brother humorists, Wilbur D. Nesbit and S. E. 
Kiser, mixed it up to the delight of the listeners. When 
Mr. Kiser at last obtained the floor, he solemnly remarked 
that he thought it was fitting that a few words should now 
be said about Franklin. Mr. Kiser told stories that were 
new, and he recited verses that were as funny as the sto- 
ries, and a quartette sang at intervals, and the band played 
appropriate airs, and the festive crowd sang such songs as 
suited their tastes and talents. At the breaking up Fred 
McNally took the floor by violence and voiced the senti- 
ments of the gathering in moving a vote of thanks to the 





























INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, AS SEEN BY 
JOHN T. M’CUTCHEON. 


From the menu presented to the Chicago Typothete by the 
Franklin Company, of Chicago. 


Franklin Company for the handsome evidence of its taste 
and skill in the menu souvenir which it had presented to 
the Chicago Typothetz. Cheers and enthusiastic demon- 
strations closed the occasion. 
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Pacific Coast Printers Cost Congress. 

The coalescing influence which will bring the printing 
trades into unity of purpose with an international admin- 
istration is clearly seen in the cost accounting agitation. 
The Pacific coast printers will meet in Portland, Oregon, 
February 22, 23 and 24. They have sent invitations far 
and wide and the responses have far exceeded expectations. 
Many of the men who have made their names notable in 
the great work of helping printers to help themselves will 
be there. The committees are as follows: 

Arrangement Committee C. A. Whitemore, chair- 
man; Robert E. Morrell, secretary; William Davis, treas- 
urer. 

Executive Committee.— Seneca C. Beach, Robert E. 
Morrell, Jos. W. Beveridge, C. A. Whitemore, Ed. H. 
James. 

Entertainment Committee— C. A. Whitemore, F. W. 
Baltes, Jos. W. Beveridge, W. E. Prudhomme, J. L. Wright, 
A. E. Kern. 

Finance Committee.— L. A. Colton, O. R. Ball, Ed. H. 
James, Milton Markewitz. 

Program Committee Seneca C. Beach, Robert E. 
Morrell, F. W. Chausse. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers Form New 
Association. 

A very enthusiastic meeting was held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, January 17 and 18, at the Sinton hotel, at which 
place “ The National Association of Steel and Copper Plate 
Engravers ’”’ was organized. The following officers were 
elected: 

President, Peter T. Hoehn, of Bates-Jackson Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vice-president, Charles N. Bellman, of The Franklin 
Printing and Engraving Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Secretary, Arthur D. Wiggins, of the John B. Wiggins 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Treasurer, James J. Malloy, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Executive Committee.— Ashton Harcourt, of Harcourt 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Harry A. Heineman, of Roberts & 
Heineman, St. Louis, Mo.; William C. Haugh, of Federal 
Engraving Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Committee on Price Recommendations.—Charles E. 
Freund, of William Freund & Sons, Chicago, IIll.; C. F. 
King, of C. F. King & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Theo. A. 
Eisert, of Kentucky Engraving Company, Louisville, Ky.; 
A. U. Burke, of Burke-Nelson Engraving Company; Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; John B. Curley, of John B. Curley Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Committee on Trade Custom.— Guy Gibson, of Station- 
ers’ Engraving Company, Chicago, IIl.; Peter Paul, of 
Peter Paul & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.; H. S. Dorris, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; L. M. Winter, of Winter Bros. Engraving 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; M. V. Brown, of M. V. Brown 
& Son, Detroit, Mich. 

The next meeting will be held in July at Chicago. 





ALCOHOL FROM WASTE OF PAPER-MILLS. 

Consul-General E. D. Winslow, of Stockholm, reports 
that a Swedish company there is now making ethyl alcohol 
from lixivium of sulphite. The invention will enable the 
refuse of paper-mills to be utilized, and the sulphite waste, 
heretofore thrown away and which polluted streams, can 
now be turned into a profitable by-product. The invention 
is patented in most countries, including the United States. 
The inventor’s name is on file in the Bureau of Manufac- 
tures. 
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THOMAS FITZWILLIAM— GOLDEN WREATH, 
NEW ORLEANS, DECEMBER 31, 1910. 


“When all of his business contemporaries, sir, join as 
one in an offering of this kind, an offering which bespeaks 
the love and esteem, the confidence and respect in which 
they hold you, sir, a man must indeed be one of just such 

















THOMAS FITZWILLIAM. 


high integrity, pure business methods, fair dealing and all 
else that marks the man of highest honor and trustworthi- 
ness.” 

The foregoing is an excerpt from a happy speech made 
by William Pfaff when, on behalf of the stationers, printers 
and allied trades of New Orleans, he presented to Mr. 
Thomas Fitzwilliam, the oldest stationer-printer in the city 
of New Orleans, the magnificent token of love and esteem 
which the stationers, printers and allied trades had pre- 
pared for presentation to him on the fiftieth anniversary of 
his business career as a stationer-printer “on his own 
account.” 

Concluding his remarks, which plainly came from the 
depths of his heart and echoed the sentiments of every other 
one of those who gathered in the Fitzwilliam establish- 
ment on Camp street, with the wish that the venerable pio- 
neer in this line of business would live to see many more 
such happy occasions, Mr. Pfaff begged him to accept the 
token, opening a handsome case and disclosing a magnifi- 
cently woven gold wreath of laurel, fourteen inches in 
diameter, mounted on a mahogany board. At the top, where 
the ends of the solid gold laurel wreath come together, is 
the coat of arms which was given by Frederick the Great 
to Gutenberg, the inventor of printing, and to his partners, 
Faust and Schoeffer, in the centuries now far down the 
vista of time, a coat of arms to be used for all time, as it is 
to-day, by the printing industries of the civilized world. 
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In the center of the magnificently artistic wreath is a 
solid gold plate on which is engraved in script: 
Presented to Thomas Fitzwilliam by the printing 
and kindred crafts as a mark of their high esteem 
and in commemoration of fifty years of honorable 
business career. December 31, 1910. 

In the course of his presentation speech to the vener- 
able and deeply beloved gentleman, Mr. Pfaff made feeling 
reference to the fact that the day — New Year’s day — was 
Mr. Fitzwilliam’s seventy-eighth birthday, and, on behalf 
of the thirty or more others present, expressed the hope 
that he would see many more happy returns of the day. 

The presentation ceremony was simple. His friends 
and competitors went to the store, grasped his hand, passed 
the compliments of the season and then the token was pre- 
sented. In concluding Mr. Pfaff said, “ Mr. Fitzwilliam, I 
am usually accused of having a great deal to say, but when 
I stand face to face with so old and honorable a business 
man as yourself, I do not know what to say or how to say 
it)” 

Mr. Fitzwilliam responded briefly, expressed his deep 
appreciation of the mark of esteem carried by the token 
and wished each and all a happy New Year. 

Mr. Fitzwilliam is a native of Ireland and on coming 
to America he located in Philadelphia. Finding himself in 
a strange city and in a city where employment was not easy 
to find, he decided to locate in New Orleans. In that day 
and date there were no railroads leading to New Orleans 
and he was, of course, compelled to make the trip by boat. 

He found New Orleans a flourishing city. Everybody in 
business was doing well. Competition was not keen, pro- 
prietors in business were making liberal profits and in turn 
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Presented to Thomas Fitzwilliam by the stationers, printers and 
allied trades of New Orleans, December 31, 1910. 


were paying liberal salaries to competent clerks. Buyers as 
a rule wanted fine goods, paid the price asked and bought 
liberally. 

When Mr. Fitzwilliam came to New Orleans there were 
several large stationery stores in the city. 

Mr. Fitzwilliam began in business for himself in Octo- 
ber, 1860. Consequently he rounded out a full fifty-year 
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period two months ago. The actual place of business has 
changed once, but the store has been in the same block for 
fifty years. 

The veteran stationer is certain the stationery business 
was more profitable fifty years ago than it is to-day. A 
half century ago the stationer was not a manufacturer. It 
was in the days of a “ tariff for revenue only” and much 
of the paper was imported from England, France and Ger- 
many. 

“Competition was not keen in those days,” said Mr. 
Fitzwilliam. “ The trade of any given store depended in a 
large measure on the individuality of the proprietor and 
assistants. As I have said, I think buyers were inclined to 
be more liberal. 

“T remember a case in point. It was just one or two 
days after I had opened up in business for myself when a 
stranger to me entered the store and asked the price of 
some cotton-sampling paper which I had on display in the 
window. If I remember rightly the paper was bought to 
retail at $25 per ream. 

“ Naturally I wished to get a start in business, and so I 
told the prospective customer that, while the price of the 
paper was $25 per ream, I would, in view of the fact that 
I had just started in business, cut the price if he would buy 
enough to warrant the cut. 

““T will take five reams of the paper and pay you $25 a 
ream. If you cut the price to make a sale your competitor 
will make another cut, and pretty soon all the profit will be 
gone.’ That was the way my customer looked on the deal, 
and he was not an exception to the rule in those days.” 

The stationery business in New Orleans now is mainly 
manufacturing. The manufacturing end, according to Mr. 
Fitzwilliam, has brought its drawbacks as well as its good 
points. In the old days the stationer, not being a manu- 
facturer, did not have to figure on time, cost of material 
and “proofs.” To-day he has to take many things into 
consideration and figure closely. 

Aside from being the dean of active stationers of the 
city, Mr. Fitzwilliam has the distinction of being one of the 
original stockholders and directors of the Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Company. He was also an original director of the 
Hibernia Insurance Company and of the Morning Star. 

Mr. Fitzwilliam is hale and hearty. He is the active 
head of the business of which he is the founder. 





HAS HICKORY TEETH. 

Frank Forbis is the oldest mail-carrier in the county, 
and perhaps the oldest in this part of the State. He is 
ninety years old and has lost three teeth, and has worn 
false teeth made out of seasoned hickory cut so they fit 
around the other teeth. They last for several years, and 
when they wear out he cuts out some more, and he claims 
they beat the teeth the dentists make. We think the old 
man ought to have a pension, as he has worked most of the 
time for small wages.— Horse Cave (Ky.) Gazette. 





HE KNEW HIS TIME-TABLE. 

A woman waited and waited for a car in a Boston sub- 
urb and no car came. Finally she lost all patience. “ Will 
you please tell me,’”’ she demanded of the starter, an old 
man seated on a keg of chewing tobacco, “if there are any 
cars left on this line, and if so, when they will pass here? ” 

Without moving his eyes from the distant horizon and 
without stopping chewing, the old man answered: 

“A quarter arter, a half arter, a quarter to, and at.” — 
Success Magazine. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL, 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


Up To Date. 

L. Comp., Cincinnati, Ohio, asks: “In the sentence, ‘A 
modern plant, sanitary and up to date in every particular, 
was opened,’ is up to date correct, or should it be up-to- 
date? ” 

Answer.— Either form could be supported by good rea- 
soning, and usage is indeterminate. Some people use one 
form, and some the other, and no really authoritative choice 
has ever been made in such a way as to enable any one to 
say that one is right and the other wrong. My own deci- 
sion, as far as I am entitled to make one, is that the words 
should be separate except when they stand before a noun, 
as in “an up-to-date plant.” Thus the sentence inquired 
about is correct. 


Hyphen and Apostrophe Unnecessary. 

J. A. McK., Brooklyn, New York, writes: “In cor- 
rected proofs are the forms two-days’ carriage drives, 
eight-days’ treatment, 50-minutes’ ride, six-months’ travel. 
Are these hyphens correctly used? ” 

Answer.— For my own printing I should consider this 
use of the hyphen incorrect. I should never write the 
phrases with it, and would not allow any one to print any- 
thing for me in the way that is questioned. But for others, 
fortunately, I do not have to decide. No one is under any 
sort of compulsion to accept my decision about any such 
matter. For those who have some respect for my decision — 
and probably a few people do think my opinion worth con- 
sidering — here is the nearest to a positive expression that 
I feel qualified to utter: The use of the hyphen is unneces- 
sary, but not absolutely incorrect. Each of the expressions 
is a possessive phrase, unmistakably marked as such by the 
apostrophe, and not needing any other sign. But each of 
them has a unified meaning that sufficiently justifies the 
use of the tie-mark called a hyphen if any one wishes to 
take supererogatory trouble enough to use it. 


One Word, Compound, Two Words. 

J. A. McK., Brooklyn, New York, asks: “ What rule does 
the Standard Dictionary follow when it writes housekeeper, 
housebreaker (one word), house-master, house-builder 
(compound), and house physician (two words) ? ” 

Answer.— The most important rule which accounts for 
these forms is the deference paid to usage. The words 
noted were established in the forms given to them by the 
dictionary, and the record had to tell what actually was 
(and is) the best usage, not what its editors thought best, 
regardless of such usage. However, some choice had to be 
exercised, because people write and print the terms in ques- 
tion in varying forms, of which in these cases there are 
three — hyphened and close compounds and two or more 
words —and one of the three had to be chosen. While 
there were no formulated rules for guidance, the editor in 
charge of this matter tested every term presented for his 


decision by principles gathered from the bulk of usage as 
found in books. A close and extensive search of books, in 
connection to some extent with his personal recollection, 
convinced him that housekeeper and housebreaker, as well 
as some other compounds with house, are written as solid 
words by almost everybody; in fact, they are practically 
universal. A very important question, relatively to the 
importance of the whole subject, had to be answered in 
order to decide which form any term should have. Com- 
parison with many other words showed that a fixed princi- 
ple was shown in them, although the editor had never seen 
it stated by any one. It was that the union of two words 
into one in any of various arbitrary classes of meaning is 
most frequently recognized by giving the new word con- 
tinuous form. Thus, house-keeper would have been the 
form chosen, if prevalent usage had not decided against it, 
if the word meant literally a keeper of a house, one who 
keeps possession of a house. It does not mean this; it 
means one who keeps charge of what is done in the house. 
Similarly, a housebreaker is one who breaks into a house, 
not literally one who breaks a house. These words show 
the same kind of arbitrariness that is seen in bluecoat for 
one who wears a blue coat, as a policeman; in waterproof 
for a water-proof garment; in backbone for something that 
is not a bone, but is considered as if performing a function 
like that of a back-bone. In the Standard Dictionary the 
form back-bone is chosen for the actual bone, to make it 
agree with other bones, as breast-bone, cheek-bone, hip- 
bone, thigh-bone. Some of these are often printed in the 
close form, especially breastbone and jawbone, but the only 
form that seems reasonably available for all of them is the 
one with the hyphen. This principle of using the hyphen 
in the literal terms gave house-master and house-builder, 
as it also would prescribe house-owner, house-buyer, house- 
seller, etc. House-master is slightly doubtful in this 
respect, and probably housemaster would be a little better, 
on the analogy of shipmaster, ironmaster, etc. House 
physician is made. two words because practically everybody 
writes and prints’ it so, and because this would not be so 
without an ‘underlying principle. Writers and teachers 
have often formulated this principle, but not in such a way 
as to give the general impression of its application in such 
cases as that of house physician. It is found in the defini- 
tion of an adjective as being a word that qualifies a noun. 
Of course this means that an adjective is a word that has 
this function’ as a separate word, not as a constituent ele- 
ment in a compound. House stands in such function in 
house physician, as the necessary relationship is felt in the 
sense conveyed, which is exactly what would be expressed 
by the phrase resident physician, except that it usually 
means the chief resident physician if there are others who 
reside in the house (usually a hospital) that is connoted. 
The house physician is not one who does anything to the 
house, or directly in the way of affecting the house, and the 
difference between his actual relationship to the house and 
the lack of such relationship in the other terms is the clue 
to the difference between two words and a compound word. 
A compound word is a word made by putting two words in 
the form of one word, whether with or without a hyphen. 
A compound word with a hyphen is distinguished from the 
others by printers simply as a matter of convenience, and it 
would be silly to attempt to change such usage; but it 
remains a fact that the hyphen is used between the ele- 
ments only to tie them together, to make them one. All this 
platitudinous dissertation is egregiously schistotricholog- 
ical (a ghost word that means hair-splitting, used here with 
apology and promise never to do so again), but embodies 
the reasoning process used in determining the forms for the 
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dictionary. None of the words mentioned in the question 
could be misunderstood no matter how they are printed, so 
the question need not be permitted to be very bothersome 
to any one. But it is very convenient to printers to have a 
general understanding among the men in an office, so that 
all may know what is to be done, and not depend so much 
as they now have to on the marking of different proofread- 
ers, or on the inevitably differing marking of one proof- 
reader. In regard to these terms now in question, it is an 
incontrovertible fact that housekeeper and housebreaker 
have long been established as single words, and house physi- 
cian as two words, while the others are in this respect unde- 
termined, and, like thousands more, are compounded by 
some printers and left separate by others. The whole mat- 
ter was in charge of one man as a specialty in making the 
Standard Dictionary. His most frequent trouble in doing 
the work was the recurrence of a demand for consistency, 
which he repeatedly refused to attempt to satisfy. He 
made the work absolutely consistent in as many cases as 
possible, but it simply could not be done so that no one could 
not find inconsistency in it. 





DINNER OF THE PHOTOENGRAVERS OF THE EAST 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE PHOTOEN- 
GRAVERS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 


BY 8S. H. HORGAN. 


NEw YorRK, January 17.— To the credit of Mr. John A. 
Anderson, of the Consolidated Engraving Company, New 
York, should it be said that he corralled last evening more 
employing photoengravers of this city than were ever got- 
ten together before at a dinner, or any other function. 
President H. C. C. Stiles, of Washington, congratulated 
Mr. Anderson on the tremendous success he had made of 
it, for New York, he said, was the poorest city in the world 


Dobinson, Dobinson Engraving Company; Frank Hendry, 
American Engraving Company; Addie W. Dempsey, Hub 
Engraving Company; C. A. Peters, Peters Engraving Com- 
pany, and F. O. Clark, Clark Engraving Company. 

Chicago intended to be represented by a large delega- 
tion, but the delegates were compelled to send letters of 
regret. All their names, from E. W. Houser to George E. 
Benedict, brought rousing cheers, with extra cheers for the 
work Mr. Benedict has done to bring the craft to a sense of 
its absurd methods of price-charging. 

Some of the other cities and their representatives were 
as follows: Toronto, Canada, George Brigden; Detroit, 
Mr. Smart; Cleveland, Frank H. Clark and Robert S. 
Denham; Buffalo, H. H. Graham; Scranton, Charles 
Gamewell; Albany, Neil P. Dominic; together with repre- 
sentatives from Springfield, Massachusetts, and Hartford 
and Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Mr. Charles A. Stinson, of Gatchel & Manning, spoke 
for the Philadelphians, who were John M. Keenan, of the 
Photo-Chromotype Company; I. Rubin, Phototype; John 
R. Bevan, Rembrandt Engraving Company; Howard 
Spencer Levy and James H. Hill. 

The first business was the election of officers, which 
resulted as follows: B. W. Wilson, Jr., president; C. M. 
Cooper, vice-president; John A. Anderson, secretary, and 
C. P. Browning, treasurer. The Executive Committee is 
F. A. Ringler, E. M. Gill and Theodore Spendel. 

Mr. Wilson, the president, spoke briefly of the work the 
league had done during the past year, principally in a 
number of conferences with the photoengravers’ union, in 
which they had settled the scale of wages for the present 
year. Mr. Anderson, the toastmaster, said that the object 
of the meeting was to bring photoengravers together to 
know themselves better and to know their business better. 
To ascertain costs as nearly as possible is the most impor- 











PHOTOENGRAVERS OF THE EAST. 
Dinner at the Aldine Club, New York, January 16, 1911. 


for organization. The International Association through 
its efforts had secured a saving to the trade of $500,000 a 
year in alcohol alone, and by raising the tariff on post- 
cards it had kept back the foreign product. 

Boston received a great ovation for the men who repre- 
sented her at this dinner. The honor roll consisted of S. E. 
Blanchard, Suffolk Engraving Company; L. B. Folsom and 
Charles G. Sunergren, of that firm; William D. Wright, 
Massachusetts Engraving Company; Edward C. Tripp, 
Franklin Company; R. E. Sparrow, Sparrow Print; W. J. 


tant need of the business to-day and therefore they had 
asked Mr. Robert Denham, the originator of the Denham 
method, to make the principal address. 

Mr. Robert Schalkenbach, president of the New York 
Typothetz, summed up in the beginning of his speech the 
whole principle of successful business in these words: 
“ Sell your product for more than it costs you and live on 
less than the difference.” He talked on the importance of 
business organizations... “ How many men,” he said, “ will 
go into lodges, spending their time and money, and neglect 
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to go into an organization devoted to their business, which 
besides protecting them in their business, on which they 
and their families depend, but which organization has even 
better social features than the lodge, for therein they will 
find more congenial friends because they have something 
in common, and they can learn something of profit to them- 
selves.” 

He advised a uniform cost system and a standardiza- 
tion of prices. As a printer it did not make any difference 
to him whether he was charged $1 or $5 an inch provided 
his competitor was charged the same price, always. He 
told of the many advantages of organization to the print- 
ers and the conditions were similar with photoengravers, 
described how they handled undesirable customers and 
attended to their collections. They were engaged now in 
grappling with the insurance trust of New York, which was 
compelling them to pay exorbitant rates. They secured 
insurance for their employees at one-half what they would 
pay for it themselves, and they paid $100 as a death benefit 
to each one of their employees. 

Mr. Edwin Flower, of the electrotypers’ organization, 
told of the benefits to his business from his trade getting 
together. He would never send his photoengraving to a 
cheap man and he asked them to do the same with their 
electrotyping. 

Other speakers were Mr. J. C. Oswald, Frank H. Clark, 
S. E. Blanchard and Mr. Smart, of Detroit, before the 
exceedingly instructive address of Mr. Denham explaining 
his cost system. It was made clear with slides of charts 
and pages from his bookkeeping methods thrown on a 
screen with a magic lantern. Though the time was nearly 
midnight his audience listened with great interest to his 
lecture. 

Among the New York engraving companies that had 
large representations at this dinner were the Consolidated, 
Electro-Light, Moss, Galvanotype, Gill, Suffolk, Farmer- 
Zehr, Scientific, Empire State, Chemical, Royal, Harding, 
Hartel, Herman Schedler, F. A. Ringler, Coéperative, Phee- 
nix, Zees-Wilkinson, Trichromatic, Photochrome, Bartlett- 
Orr, and the Illustro, of Newark. 





THIN PAPER IN BOOKMAKING. 


The growth of the thin-paper idea in bookmaking of 
late years is quite striking. The difficulty of making the 
paper light enough and yet opaque has been overcome, and 
readers appreciate the comfort of a volume easy to hold in 
the hand and occupying little space on the shelves. More- 
over, the thin-paper leaf, once turned, stays turned, and the 
book laid upon its back remains faithfully open at the 
required page. Even the Encyclopedia Britannica is to 
have a thin-paper form, and the publishers of the thin- 
paper edition of Thomas Hardy say that an increased 
demand for his works actually has been stimulated merely 
by the convenience of the new form. 





** THE MID-PACIFIC MAGAZINE. ”’ 


Volume 1, No. 1, of the Mid-Pacific Magazine appeared 
January, 1911, at Honolulu, Hawaii, conducted by Alex- 
ander Hume Ford and printed by the Hawaiian Gazette 
Company, Limited. This initial number is given up in the 
main to illustrated descriptions of the unique and exciting 
sports of surfing and coasting. The publication is much 
above the average of the popular magazines and as an 
exponent of the wonderful islands in which it has its home 
is admirable in every way. 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter 
or postal card. 


Ad-setting Contest No. 30. 

One of the winners in Ad.-setting Contest No. 30 resides 
in the far-away Hawaiian Islands, and this prevents the 
result of the contest being published in this issue, as it was 
impossible to secure his photograph in time, but every- 
thing will be in readiness for the March number. There 
were forty-five ads. entered, giving some excellent arrange- 
ments of the copy, and the leading specimens, which will be 
reproduced next month, will make an interesting study. 


Illustrated Edition of the Altus Times. 


Why not adopt the plan of the Altus (Okla.) Times and 
call it simply an “ Illustrated Edition,” without trying to 
find some high-sounding title for a special issue? It served 
every purpose in this case, as the Times issued a very fine 
number of forty pages, divided into five sections. The issue 
is nicely made up and printed, filled with advertising, and 
makes a splendid showing for a town of about two thousand 
people. 


Booming the Resources of Puyallup Valley. 


Early in January the Puyallup Valley Tribune, Puyal- 
lup, Washington, issued a special number setting forth the 
advantages and resources of its home region. It consisted 
of forty six-column pages, printed on a heavy supercalen- 
dered stock, and packed full of very carefully printed half- 
tones. There were a limited number of ads., all nicely dis- 
played. A heavy cream-colored cover-stock was used for 
the cover, containing no printing aside from a corner-card 
with the title of the paper. It made a very dignified and 
artistic number. 


Cost of Producing Advertising. 


H. A. Lill, editor and manager of the Hutchinson (Kan.) 
Gazette, whose letter regarding the cost of producing an 
inch of advertising was published last month, gives some 
further information regarding his method of procedure, as 
follows: 


In my handling of the matter I have charged against advertising the 
total expense of the business, except white paper, circulation solicitors, 
circulation manager and help working directly on circulation matters, such 
as clerks and mailers. I have divided this net expense by the total number 
of inches cf advertising carried, measuring every advertisement, local, for- 
eign and classified, and regard this to be as near as possible to the cost of 
producing an inch of advertising. This makes the advertiser pay for every- 
thing except white paper and circulation solicitation, which I believe is 
exceedingly fair, as most papers make the advertiser stand a great part of 
the circulation expense, as their subscription price is merely nominal. 


We hope to have the result of Mr. Lill’s efforts in figures 
next month. In the meantime let other publishers send in 
what they have found to be the cost of publishing an inch 
of advertising as shown by their records. A little time 
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spent on this will be of great benefit to publishers every- 
where, to say nothing of the greater value accruing to the 
one who does the figuring. 


Its Ninth Birthday. 


On its ninth birthday the De Soto (Wis.) Argus pub- 
lished an “Anniversary Number” of double its usual size. 
Coming in the middle of December helped to make this issue 
a very profitable one from an advertising standpoint. 


A Tasmanian Special Issue. 

Among the many special issues received this month, one 
of the most attractive is the “ Courier Annual,’’ published 
by the Weekly Courier, Launceston, Tasmania. It is filled 
with many large and nicely printed half-tones, the subjects 
of which are well chosen. Many of these are printed over 
tint-blocks, some very pleasing effects being produced by 
the blending of colors in these backgrounds. 


Danger of Preliminary Court Comments. 

The publisher and the managing editor of the Seattle 
(Wash.) Evening Star have been adjudged in contempt and 
sentenced to jail for comments which the paper made upon 
the decision of the court in granting a temporary injunc- 
tion in a case still pending in court. The publisher was 
given four months and the managing editor thirty days. In 
addition to the jail sentences, the publishing company was 
fined $300. 

Merited Promotion. 


Richard B. Mead, who as business manager of the 
Springfield (Ohio) Daily News has been chiefly instru- 
mental in making that paper one of the most popular and 
enterprising dailies in Ohio, was recently promoted to the 
general management of the News League of Ohio, in which 
is included the Dayton News. As the headquarters of the 
league are at Dayton, Mr. Mead will take up his residence 
in that city. The promotion came as a Christmas present 
from Congressman James M. Cox, the owner of the paper. 


Special Issues of a German Paper. 

Two exceptionally fine special issues of the A bendschule 
have been received from Ernest Kroehle, advertising man- 
ager for the Louis Lange Publishing Company, of St. Louis, 
Missouri. One of these is their “ Thanksgiving Number ” 
and the other a “ Luther Number.” Not only is the text in 
German, but the great majority of the illustrations are by 
German artists, even many of the illustrations in the adver- 
tising. The presswork is exceptionally fine, and one could 
easily imagine that the entire edition was printed in Ber- 
lin — at least, I would not be surprised to learn that the 
pressman learned the art either in Berlin or some other 
German city. 

Training the Cubs. 

Courses in journalism, which have been added to the 
curriculums of several of the colleges and universities dur- 
ing recent years, are becoming more and more popular, and 
features are being constantly added, bringing them as near 
as possible to the same practical point of instruction that 
could be secured in a newspaper office. Students in this 
course at the University of Wisconsin this year numbered 
111 about the middle of December, as compared with 72 at 
the same time last year. This shows an increase of over 
fifty per cent, and the indications are that the total for the 
year will reach 150, or one hundred per cent. The uni- 
versity has a museum of foreign newspapers, covering 
twenty-eight countries in all parts of the world. Some fifty 
of the students have organized an advertising club to study 
the methods of effective publicity, and have arranged for 
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addresses during the winter by some of the big advertising 
men of the Middle West. As an instance of the widespread 
interest in this course in journalism there are enrolled 
among the students two foreigners, one an East Indian 
from Calcutta and the other an Armenian from Turkey, 
both of whom are preparing to engage in newspaper work 
in their native countries after completing their studies. 


Greeley Centenary. 

Schools and colleges in every part of the country will 
hold appropriate exercises on February 3 in celebration of 
the Horace Greeley centenary. Preparations are being 
made under the auspices of the Chappaqua Historical 
Society, and this organization is urgently requesting a 
nation-wide celebration to honor the memory of the great 
printer, editor and statesman. President Taft will speak 
at Chappaqua, where Horace Greeley lived, and in New 
York city Mayor Gaynor has appointed a committee to 
make arrangements for appropriate exercises. In addition 
to this, Typographical Union No. 6, familiarly known as 
“ Big Six,” of which Horace Greeley was the first presi- 
dent, has provided for an interesting celebration. Con- 
tributions are now being received for the erection of a 
statue of Greeley in his old home town. Jacob Ehrlich, 
Chappaqua, is treasurer of the Memorial Fund Committee. 


Lunatics Issue a Paper. 

In its salutatory, the Weekly Loonytic, published by the 
inmates of the Mattewan Asylum for the Insane, the insti- 
tution in which Harry K. Thaw is confined, and who, it is 
said, will contribute to the paper’s columns, declares that 
“Every profession, trade or business has a journal to voice 
its wants, kicks and benefits except the lunatics. In the 
State of New York thirty thousand of us are now re- 
strained, fed, housed and clothed at an annual expense of 
$6,000,000. Outside of insane asylums thousands are being 
incubated in the hatcheries of so-called civilized and Chris- 
tian society, preparing to make one of these palaces their 
final roosting place. It is to put them and the taxpayers 
wise to the inside of their future home that we launch this 
long felt want. The profits from this family journal will 
be spent for the entertainment of the inmates. It’s the 
same old thing here day after day. Give us a chance to 
help ourselves.” 


Sunday Advertising and Contract-breakers. 

The Pittsburg Observer states that the Sunday news- 
paper “has received from a law court a blow in its most 
vital part,” through the decision of a St. Louis judge that 
a newspaper could not recover for advertising carried in 
the Sunday issue. On this account the Observer believes 
that the Sunday newspaper “ may soon have to go.” 

How easily excited are some editors! In the first place, 
newspapers should not want to do business with anybody 
but reputable business men. And no reputable business 
man will take advantage of a technicality to get from under 
his just obligations. At any rate, the advertisements com- 
ing from men who would employ the law as an instrument 
through which to rob the publisher are not likely to bring 
credit to the newspaper giving them space nor profit to the 
reader who peruses them. The sooner such advertisers 
declare themselves in the courts of law, the better it will be 
for everybody concerned, and especially the Sunday news- 
paper. 

A Canadian Anniversary Number. 
When the Saskatoon (Sask.) Press was two years old, 


in December, it published a very neat anniversary number. 
A full-page illustration of a big ocean liner, the City of 
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Saskatoon, printed in sepia, occupied the first page, very 
appropriately entitled “ Forging Ahead.” The Press is an 
exceptionally neat and progressive paper and is evidently 
“forging ahead” just as surely as is the big steamer in 
the photograph with its four tremendous funnels and its 
engines working to their fullest capacity. 


Papers’ Suspension Alarms Business Men. 


The two daily papers at Lisbon, Ohio, the Patriot and 
the Journal, suspended publication early in January on 
account of lack of advertising patronage, but the suspen- 
sion had such an alarming effect upon the business interests 
of the city that a meeting of the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion was immediately called and $1,500 subscribed for 
advertising to the paper that would start up again. This 
brought about a deadlock as to choice of papers and as a 
result both newspapers are again in the field. 


Annual Issue of a Canadian Paper. 

Among the special issues received last month, not a 
Christmas number, was the “Advance Annual,” dated Janu- 
ary, 1911, and issued annually by the Kemptville (Ont.) 
Weekly Advance. This is a very nicely illustrated edition, 
containing matter appropriate to the holiday season, but 
practically no holiday advertising. The body of the issue 
consists of forty-eight pages, printed in brown ink, and this 
is enclosed in sixteen pages in red, while the whole has a 
white enameled cover, printed in red and black. 


Editor Howe Retires to ‘‘ Potato Hill. ”’’ 


The famous Atchison (Kan.) editor and founder of the 
Globe, E. W. Howe, has withdrawn from active newspaper 
work. According to the Globe’s announcement of Decem- 
ber 31, a one-half interest in the paper “has been given 
outright to the owner’s son, Eugene Howe, who has asso- 
ciated with him several others, including the principal 
employees of the paper.” The veteran editor will retire to 
“ Potato Hill,” a farm which he purchased recently, about 
three miles from town. From this ranch he will issue a 
publication to be known as Smith’s Quarterly, which is 
expected to bristle with the wit and humor for which the 
Kansas editor is famed. 


Stopping a Paper without Paying Arrearages. 


“Many people who subscribe for newspapers do not 
leave explicit directions with the publisher to discontinue 
the paper at the end of a certain time,” writes L. E. Mer- 
chant, business manager of the St. Joseph (Mich.) Herald. 
“The time goes on and after a while a bill is sent — it may 
be for one, two or three years — then come back the words, 
‘I only signed for it one year.’ Then there is another class 
who do practically the same trick, and when the bill is sent 
they refuse it at the postoffice and write and tell the pub- 
lisher to discontinue the paper ‘ as my time is out,’ and not 
offering to pay arrearages, as they should do. Does any one 
know of a court decision bearing on this subject, whether 
any one can be compelled to pay the amount? This habit is 
not always prevalent with a class that may be considered 
‘poor’ and can not pay, but it is just as prevalent with a 
class who might be made to pay. If anybody knows of 
such a decision please communicate it for the good of the 
craft through this publication, that all may be posted on the 
subject and place themselves in a position to act accord- 
ingly.” THE INLAND PRINTER can not cite the court deci- 
sions on this question, but it has been ruled that there is no 
law which allows a newspaper publisher to continue send- 
ing his paper to a subscriber until all arrearages have been 
paid after he has ordered it discontinued. Some years ago 


it was customary for publishers to use this threat upon sub- 
scribers, but it had no foundation in law. The whole ques- 
tion hinges on the kind of order which the subscriber gives. 
If he signs an order for a year, the paper is continued 
beyond that time at the publisher’s risk, unless he secures 
another order. If the subscriber signs an order to start 
sending the paper without specifying the length of time, the 
paper may be continued until it is ordered stopped, and the 
bill is collectible up to the time the stop order was received, 
but no longer, whether arrearages are paid or not. A 
refusal to accept the paper from the postoffice during the 
time for which the subscriber contracted does not prevent 
his being compelled to pay for the full period, but refusal 
to accept a paper when no specified time was stated in the 
original order might be construed as a stop order, and the 
publisher would find it difficult to collect beyond the time 
that he was notified of such refusal. If any of our readers 
know of any court decisions that do not conform to this 
explanation we trust they will send them in, so that they 
may be published for the benefit of publishers everywhere. 


Christmas Issues. 


During the latter part of December the Christmas issues 
came pouring in to THE INLAND PRINTER from all over the 
United States and Canada. They are all good. A pub- 
lisher who is enterprising enough to get out a special num- 
ber, with an illuminated cover, is usually enterprising 
enough to get out an issue that is a credit to himself and to 
his office. In the vast majority of cases to describe one is 
to describe them all. Most of them have covers in colors, 
either ready-prints or the product of the home office, and 
there are extra pages in them all, of course, and these 
extra pages are well stocked with advertising. Sometimes 
I wonder if some of these publishers get enough per inch 
for this one-time business to pay the cost. In some 
instances, no doubt, less advertising and more money would 
make the Christmas issue a nice, big, profitable enterprise, 
whereas now it is often only an added expense. But that 
is aside from the question and is not describing the many 
creditable numbers received this season. The ready-print 
houses are furnishing some very attractive four-page cov- 
ers, printed in two and three colors, the first-page design 
being so arranged as to fit either a six or seven column 
paper, and these are being used very extensively. They are 
much better than a publisher can produce himself at four 
or five times the cost. But sometimes it pays to go to the 
extra expense and get out something exclusively your own. 
The Washington (N. J.) Star is one of the papers which 
every year print their own covers, always appropriate to 
the season and well executed. This year the Stav’s first page 
contained a reproduction of the painting by Carl Muller, 
“ St. Mary and St. Elizabeth.” It was printed in one color 
only, a rich brown, the page border being in an olive green. 
The inside was just one of its regular issues of an up-to- 
date newspaper, greatly enlarged to accommodate its holi- 
day advertising, and nicely printed on a supercalendered 
stock. The Christmas number of the Benzie County Patriot, 
Frankfort, Michigan, was a splendid issue — two issues, in 
fact. The first was published on December 9 and the second 
on December 16. The publishers write that they charged 
10 cents an inch for half and full page ads. and 15 cents an 
inch for quarter pages, with a fifty per cent discount for 
the second issue where there was no change in copy. They 
say “the plan worked like a charm and made the second 
issue come very easy.” One of the largest numbers received, 
and a country weekly at that, was that of the Greenwood 
(S. C.) Index. It consisted of sixty-four pages and con- 
tained 5,197 inches of advertising. A feature was number- 
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less letters to Santa Claus. This is undoubtedly a good 
plan, as all parents are interested, and there is a “ little 
fairy ” in almost every home. Another Christmas issue that 
particularly attracted my attention for its good arrange- 
ment and presswork was that of the Rossville (Ill.) Press. 
There were twenty-eight pages, containing 118 columns of 
advertising. Artistic blotters with three-color illustrations 
were used to procure a goodly portion of this business, as 
the publishers say “ The blotters aided materially in secur- 
ing the large amount of advertising, as we did very little 
personal soliciting compared with former years.’”’ Among 
the many other Christmas numbers the following déserve 
particular mention: Granby (Que.) Leader-Mail; Berk- 
shire Courier, Great Barrington, Mass.; Antigo (Wis.) 
Journal; La Grange (Ind.) Standard; Lehigh Valley 
Argus, Lehigh, Iowa; Kensett (Iowa) News; Lincoln 
(Neb.) Herald; Lake Geneva (Wis.) News; Golden Valley 
Chronicle, Beach, N. D.; Lee’s Summit (Mo.) Journal; 
Hebron (Neb.) Champion; Sheldon (Ill.) Journal; La 
Junta (Colo.) Tribune; Dwight (Ill.) Star and Herald; 
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leper, ‘ Unclean! unclean!’ ought to be branded on the 
newspapers infected by the black plague. 

“What of the publisher who entices his readers into 
wildcat investments by lifting the shell and showing the 
pea? Is he an opinion holder or just a capper? The genu- 
ine brand of national righteousness should begin with the 
newspaper that advocates it. It is better to protect the 
reader every day against chicanery and betrayal than to 
use tainted money for spectacular schemes for relief.” 


Good Ad. Display. 


Among the ads. sent for criticism this month there is 
one double-page which I am reproducing, as it shows the 
effectiveness of neat panels. The ad. as a whole is unosten- 
tatious, and might be criticized for its sameness, and yet it 
has the appearance of being a big business bringer for the 
advertiser. The balance is perfect and every panel has just 
the right amount of matter. Without these panels the 
whole effect would be lost. The man who wrote the ad. must 
have materially assisted in bringing about this result, but 
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PANEL EFFECTS IN DOUBLE-PAGE AD. 
Composed by Otto T. Boggs, foreman, Richwood (Ohio) Gazette. 


Gibson (Ill.) Courier; Fillmore (Cal.) Herald; Marshall 
County News-Democrat, Madill, Okla.; Newton (Miss.) 
Record; Lestershire-Endicott (N. Y.) Record. 


Black Plague in Newspaper Advertising. 

At the one hundred and tenth dinner of the Sphinx 
Club, held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York city, James 
Schermerhorn, publisher of the Detroit (Mich.) Times, 
made an address in which will be found little comfort for 
newspaper men who sell advertising space to any one who 
has the price to pay for it. “It is a shabby trick,” he said, 
“to capture the reader with editorial upholding of the 
decencies of life only to deliver him over to the spoilers who 
lie in wait for him in the advertising section of the paper. 
There is a white plague, and philanthropists are fighting 
it. The publisher helps in his editorial and news columns. 
But in his business section there is a black plague, an inky 
infection in the form of spurious consumption remedies 
offering false hope to the hopeless; brazenly guaranteeing 
to cure the incurable. The awful cry of the despairing 


he certainly needed the excellent codperation he received at 
the hands of the compositor, Otto T. Boggs, foreman of the 
Richwood (Ohio) Gazette. Three other good ads. come 
from R. E. Whipple, of the Lehigh Valley Argus, Lehigh, 
Iowa, who not only sets but writes many of the ads. for his 
paper. Mr. Whipple places most of his cuts in panels, but 
would get better results if he allowed a little more space 
within the rules. Still another ad. of merit, a full page, 
comes from A. O. Wensberg, Worthington, Massachusetts. 
It would have been stronger if the entire center panel had 
been surrounded by a heavier rule. 


Newspaper Criticisms. 


The following papers were received, together with re- 
quests for criticism, and brief suggestions are made for 
their improvement: 


Canova (S. D.) Herald.— Keep the color even and you will have a very 
attractive paper. Your first page is bright and newsy, and the ads. through- 


out are nicely displayed. 
Washington (Ind.) Democrat.— You are publishing a very newsy paper, 
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although the issue before me is badly crowded with holiday advertising. 
The head rules on the first page should be transposed and you need a new 
title, as the present one is badly worn. 

Eureka (Mont.) Journal.— The head rules on your first page should be 
transposed, but aside from this there is nothing about the Journal to criti- 
cize. Ad. composition, make-up and presswork are all commendable, and 
good care is evidently taken even in the writing of the heads, in order to 
make them just the right length. 


Ripon (Cal.) Irrigation Bulletin.— This paper is sent by C. B. Leavitt, 
who signs himself ‘ superintendent, foreman, ad.-man, make-up, pressman 
and devil.” Ripon has a population of cnly 150, and the Bulletin is cer- 
tainly a credit to the town. As the contents of the paper are composed 
principally of ‘‘ boosts”? for Ripon, with the idea of attracting more peo- 
ple and additional investors, it would be a good plan to use a heavier and 
better stock, so that everything will be made as attractive as possible. 


Alaska Daily Record, Juneau, Alaska.— You are certainly publishing an 
exceptionally newsy paper for a town of only fourteen hundred, and it is 
quite possible that it is ‘‘ the best daily published in a town this size in 
the United States,” as you claim. I do not know of a better one. As a 
criticism, I would suggest making the display heads in alternate columns 
on the first page distinctive from the others. Possibly you like the present 
sameness, and it may be artistic, but personally I would prefer more dis- 
tinctiveness. 
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planned to wreck the Oklahoma City Times office. J. W. McCammon, the 
managing editor, had declined to accept a New Year’s poem written by Mr. 
Scott. 

Unper the receivership of Joseph T. Nevin, the Pittsburg Post is being 
published the same as heretofore. 

THE Monongahela (Pa.) Times has been reorganized by the addition of 
new stockholders and increased capital. 

AccorpinG to the New York Sun a movement has begun to start a daily 
Roman Catholic newspaper at Brooklyn. 

THE Montreal (Can.) Herald management has purchased real estate on 
which to erect a new home for the paper. 

Business men of Cotter, Ark., have organized a stock company to publish 
a newspaper and establish a printing business. 

Tue Albany (N. Y.) Argus has reduced the price of its weekday edition 
to 1 cent. All Albany papers are now 1 cent. 

Epitor AYER, of the Florence (S. C.) Daily Times, has installed a 
$10,000 web perfecting press in his new building. 

Iowa publishers have petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for lower freight rates on news paper from Wisconsin. 

S. E. Amos, publisher of the Vinita (Okla.) Leader, has been appointed 
private secretary to Governor Lee Cruse, of that State. 

THE recent revival of monarchist newspapers at Lisbon culminated in 
riots and the destruction of three newspaper plants by mobs. 

CHARLES McILvAINE has succeeded his father, Joseph L. Mcllvaine, as 
editor of the Tuscarawas Advocate, at New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

Tue Frederick (Md.) Evening Press, which was started last August, has 
been taken over by the Frederick Post Publishing Company, which has 

















A PRINTER’S HOME. 


Residence of Lee L. Currie, journeyman printer, 959 Bayliss avenue, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The Man — The Field. 


One more newspaper field is added to the list this month, 
where ambitious young publishers with a small amount of 
capital may find an opportunity to get a start: 


Field No. 10 (Kansas).— In one of the best cities in Kansas, population 
nine thousand, with only one daily and one weekly. One or two first-class 
young newspaper men, experienced in operating a daily, who can command 
some capital or good backing, can secure local capital. 


Those interested may learn full particulars by address- 
ing the editor of this department. 


News Notes. 


A NEW building will be erected for the Toledo News-Bee. 

THE Canton (N. C.) Vindicator is in the hands of a receiver. 

SusPENSION of publication by the Pueblo (Colo.) Sun is reported. 

Tue Musselshell (Mont.) Advocate is reported as having suspended. 

THE Star-Gazette, Elmira, N. Y., began the New Year in its new home. 

THE Lafayette (Colo.) News Free Press has been consolidated with the 
Leader. 

CuaNnToN, ALA., is to have a new newspaper. It will be called the Clan- 
ton Press. 

Fire partially destroyed the plant of the Jackson (Tenn.) Democrat late 
in December. 

On January 9 the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal issued the first number from its 
new building. 

Tue Gray's Lake (Ill.) Times has been consolidated with the Advertiser, 
at Antioch, Ill. 

On January 7 the Northern Minnesota Editorial Association held its 
annual meeting at Staples. 

Joun H. Scott, an Oklahoma City poet, was arrested recently and a 
quantity of dynamite found in his pockets, with which he is said to have 





launched the Evening Post. The Weekly Examiner will be continued by 
Fabian Posey, the former manager of the Press. 

CHARGING libel and attempted blackmail, the Stadium Company has 
brought suit against the Montreal (Can.) Star for $50,000 damages. 

Tue Yakima (Wash.) Democrat has suspended publication. The new 
anti-saloon paper, the Yakima Independent, has taken over the plant. 

J. A. Ropinson, founder of the Durham (N. C.) Sun, has returned to 
that newspaper and will be a permanent member of the editorial staff. 

A MEETING of Republicans was called at Snow Hill, Md., recently, to 
consider the advisability of starting a newspaper in Worcester County. 

E. G. BurkMAN, formerly with the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, recently 
took personal control of the Dayton Journal, which he purchased some time 
ago. 

ConstTRUCTION has begun on the new building for the Akron (Ohio) 
Beacon Journal, which, it is said, will be one of the finest newspaper plants 
in the State. 

Work on the new home of the Cleveland (Ohio) Leader, at the corner 
of Superior and East Sixth streets, will begin early in the spring. It will 
be fourteen stories high. 

Fire, which originated in the boiler-room, partly destroyed the plant of 
the Cumberland (Md.) Evening Times, on December 27. Damage amounting 
to $10,000 was sustained. 

At administrator’s sale, the Mobile (Ala.) Register purchased the plant 
of the Daily Herald, an afternoon paper which suspended publication at 
that place about eighteen months ago. 

C. M. Foster will have charge of the Third District Review, recently 
published at Bowling Green, Ky., but which has been purchased by Glasgow 
(Ky.) parties and removed to that place. 

ESTABLISHED more than thirty years ago, the Evening Jeffersonian, Find- 
lay, Ohio, discontinued publication early in January. Increased cost of run- 
ning a daily is given as the chief cause of demise. 

A. P. SanpLEs, secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, has resigned 
as editor of the Putnam ns Signal, at Ottawa, Ohio, and it is reported 
he will establish an agricultural paper at Columbus. 

CuarLes H. Foae, who has been the sole owner of the Aristook Times, 
published at Houlton, Me., since 1906, having purchased the interests of his 
partners during that year, organized the Times Publishing Company, a 
stock concern, on December 31, with the following officers: President and 

















treasurer, Charles H. Fogg; vice-president, Charles G. Lunt; clerk, Rose 
E. Donovan. The new company will continue its job department as hereto- 
fore. 

Tue plant of the Knoxville (Tenn.) World, which paper ceased publica- 
tion some time ago, is being moved to Nashville, where it is said Lon P. 
McFarland and others will start a new daily, to be conducted in the inter- 
ests of the present state administration. 

AccorpING to a press dispatch from Kansas City, Kan., V. J. Lane, 
founder and for thirty-nine years editor of the Wyandotte Herald, of that 
city, will suspend publication because he wants to retire. He has refused 
an offer to sell and will refund subscriptions. 

A COMPLETE editorial force has been organized among the students of 
the Thorsby (Ala.) public school by Principal Foss, and a large-sized news- 
paper is published weekly. ‘The paper is printed by a typewriter, neat in 
appearance and creditably illustrated with colored pictures. The circulation, 
however, is small, only one copy being made. The purpose is to develop 
journalistic ability. 


New Publications, 


Williamsburg, Pa.— Press. Frank Nevin. 

Fairmont, W. Va.— The Merry Maker. Levi P. Harr. 

Waterloo, N. Y.— Seneca County Standard. O. J. Connell. 

Monroe, N. Y.— Central Highland Herald. J. B. Gregory, editor. 

Egg Harbor City, Pa.— Tribune. Henry Gries, Jr., and Hilmar Kroekel. 
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Deaths. 


San Francisco, Cal.— Charles Sedgwick Aiken, editor of Sunset Magazine. 

Prcvidence, R. I.— Charles A. Pabodie, veteran engraver and map pub- 
lisher. 

Harrisburg, Pa.— William R. Hendricks, for forty years editor of the 
Hummelstown Sun. 

Lock Haven, Pa.— Elmer B. McKee, former owner and publisher of the 
Towanda Daily Review. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— Capt. William F. Boshart, well-known printer and 
prominent Grand Army man. 

Detroit, Mich.— August Marxhausen, founder and publisher of the Ger- 
man daily newspaper, the Abend Post. 

New Haven, Conn.— Cornelius S. Morehouse, one of the founders of the 
printing firm of Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor. 

Doylestown, Pa.— General W. H. H. Davis, former editor of the Demo- 
crat and veteran of the Mexican and Civil wars. 

Raleigh, N. C.— John C. King, well known among old-time printers and 
for fifty years a member of Raleigh Typographical Union. 

Annapolis, Md.— L. H. Hammersly, a well-known publisher of Philadel- 
phia and New York. He was the author of many books dealing with the 
navy. 

New Orleans, La.— John W. Coghlan, printer, poet and musician. 
Although a graduate of Harvard, a musician of great skill and a successful 











A PRINTER’S HOME. 


Residence of L. C. Shepard, proofreader, 209 Terrace avenue, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Luseland, Sask.— Dispatch. John and Thomas McComica, formerly of 
Findlay, Ohio. 

Towanda, Pa.— People’s Daily Advocate. 
(recently organized). 

Boston, Mass.—Graphic Arts. 
Henry Lewis Johnson, editor. 

Charlotte, N. C.— Southern Textile Bulletin. 
with the Textile Manufacturer. 


People’s Publishing Company 


National Arts Publishing Company, 


David Clark, formerly 


Changes of Ownership. 


Zionsville, Ind.— Times. 

Oakland, Iowa.— Acorn. 

Blue Rapids, Kan.— Journal. 

Clarendon, Tex.— Times. Consolidated with Chronicle. 

Stillwell, Okla.— Sentinel. Consolidated with Standard. 

Long Creek, Ore.— Ranger. Sold to Caldwell & Shields. 

Carroll, Iowa.— Herald. J. B. Hungerford to W. C. Saul. 

Paragould, Ark.— Democrat. C. H. Stuart to E. I. McKinley. 

Dayton, Ohio.— Daily Journal. G. A. McClellan to E. G. Burkman. 

Coldwater, Ont.— Planet. J. F. Van Allen Estate to Howard Chester. 

Home, Kan.— Tribune. C. W. Riley to the Tribune Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Cooperstown, N. Y.— Otsego Republican. 
H. Crist Company. 

Edinboro, Pa.— Independent. 
monds, of Grove City. 

Greensburg, Pa.— Daily Tribune and Greensburg Press. Crombie Allen 
to Robert W. Herbert, formerly political editor of the Pittsburg Times. 

Lawton, Okla.— Constitution-Democrat. J. Roy Williams to John N. 
Shepler, of Oklahoma City, and S. C. Chatham and J. W. Perry, of Lawton. 
The name of the paper will be shortened to Lawton Constitution. 


C. W. Davidson to the Arthur 


C. J. Cooper & Brother to R. C. McCly- 





composer of music, he continued to work as a compositor on the Picayune 
until his death. 


‘Lansdale, Pa.— J. W. Harvey, editor and publisher of the Republican 
and president of the Press League of Bucks and Montgomery counties. 


New York, N. Y.— Henry Burr Barnes, head of the publishing firm of 
A. S. Barnes & Co., and a director of the American Book Company and 
Barnes-Curtiss Company. 


_ Grand Rapids, Mich.— Eber Rice, veteran printer and head of the West 
Michigan Printing Company. He was prominent in G. A. R. circles and 
secretary of the Old Residents’ Association. 


New York, N. Y.— Eben Burrill Tuttle, for more than forty years con- 
nected with the printing department of the New York Herald, and at his 
death the oldest living member of “‘ Big Six’? Typographical Union. 


Washington, D. O.— Thomas C. Pursel, veteran printer, and soldier 
under Gen. Lew Wallace in the Civil War. While editor of the Crawfords- 
ville (Ind.) Daily Argus, which paper he founded, he aided General Wallace 
in the revision of ‘‘ Ben Hur.” For the past few years he was an employee 
of the Government Printing Office. 


Flushing, L. I.— Aaron Homer Byington, of Norwalk, Conn., who edited 
and published the Norwalk Gazette for more than sixty years. As Wash- 
ington correspondent, he had charge of the field service of the New York 
Tribune during the Civil War, and made the first report on the Battle of 
Gettysburg. Later he was associated with Charles A. Dana, in the purchase 
of the New York Sun. 





TROUBLE WITH A NEW WORD. 

Generally speaking, compositors on specifications at the 
Government Printing Office are supposed to follow literally 
all compounding, but the office decided that an ocean-airship 
is a “ manifest absurdity.” — Washington (D. C.) Herald. 
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is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
Processes to an exact science. 





Christmas Bells. 


(803.) A copy of Christmas Bells, published in St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, reaches us. This magazine is filled 
literally with Christmas cheer. It is also well printed, the 
pages are in double columns, twenty-four ems wide, in long 
primer, without head or column rule. A number of inserts, 
printed on enamel stock in a photo-brown ink, attests the 
skill of the pressman. The cover and advertising pages 
received equally careful treatment, as one imperfect letter 
can not be found. It is a pleasure to examine such uni- 
formly printed pages. 


Cuts Need Tooling. 


(820.) Submits four specimens of post-card printing 
from two-color plates. Red and green inks are used; the 
red plate shows dots in the high lights that should not 
be present. These imperfections apparently are not the 
result of dirty cuts. The pressman writes: “I would like 
to know how to remove the spots in the red plates. They 
should print like the one marked.” 

Answer.— Wash the cuts with benzin, using a fine bris- 
tle brush, and place in a good light and examine with a 
magnifying glass. If the cuts have been cleaned properly 
the lines should show no imperfections. If the examination 
reveals connected dots in the high lights, as it shows in the 
print, return the cuts to the engraver, who will clean them 
up by tooling, as the imperfection is probably due to an 
oversight. 


Photogravure and Letterpress Ink. 


(819.) Submits a section of a private mailing-card; 
the illustrated part is a photogravure, while the letterpress 
portion is printed. Accompanying the card is one printed 
from a vignette half-tone in brown ink. The printed letter 
reads as follows: ‘“ Was the enclosed card, No. 1, printed 
with one impression? Our customer says it was. If so, 
how do you account for the high lights having a yellowish 
tint and the heavy tones such a dark brown? Where can 
we obtain a color like that used on No.1? We submitted the 
other section of No. 1 card to an ink-dealer to match, and 
received the ink that No. 2 card is printed with. Can we 
obtain by two impressions the same result as shown on 
No. 1 card by using a yellow tint on the first impression? ” 

Answer.— The card was printed by two processes: the 
illustration and title were by photogravure, the balance was 
done on a platen press with ordinary ink. You may be able 
to match it in a double-tone ink, or an ink made to give the 
double-tone effect. Inks of this character, suitable for the 
work in question, may be had from dealers. You will not 
be able to duplicate the job, however, even though you 
secured the identical ink used on the original, for the half- 
tone cut gives only dots in the high lights and can not give 
the tinting that gives the softness to photogravure work. 
The closest matching in letterpress inks will be the grades 


of ink referred to above. Two impressions —the first a 
tint with bi-tone cuts — will give an effect approximating 
the result you desire; still the softness and depth of color 
that appear in photogravure work will be lacking. 


More About Tetrachlorid of Carbon. 


(823.) In a letter to THE INLAND PRINTER, H. C. 
Daniel, inventor of “ Danielene,” says: “I read with 
great pleasure the article on ‘Fire Risks in Printing 
Plants.’ In regard to solvents for printers’ use, I was 
experimenting with different solvents, and among others I 
secured a supply of tetrachlorid of carbon. Noting its 
effect on various substances, it occurred to me that it might 
be of use in a pressroom. I tried it at once. The effect was 
marvelous, and, being noninflammable, I decided that a 
treasure was found. Inquiring from the importers, I found, 
as you stated, that the price was 8 cents a pound in steel 
drums of 1,200 pounds. I decided at once that it was not at 
present practicable for printers’ use on account of the cost. 
In testing it out with other solvents I find that equal parts 
of benzin and tetrachlorid work well, and also that coal oil 
diluted up to fifty per cent with the tetrachlorid worked 
excellently for type and rollers. While the price is high, I 
used the two combinations until I retired from the printing 
business after spending forty-six years at the trade. I 
believe that tetrachlorid of carbon to be the only non- 
inflammable solvent that will meet all the needs of the 
printer.” 


Indirect Printing from Engraved Plates. 


(821.) A new method of offset printing has been pat- 
ented in France. The plan involves the use of intaglio 
engraved plates or cylinders which transfer to a roll of elas- 
tic material which in turn is impressed on the paper by a 
suitable cylinder. The roll is washed and scraped and 
wiped after each impression. By this plan the rubber 
blanket or roll does not retain accumulations of paper dust 
or ink, for it passes through a basin of solvent and comes 
to the engraved plate free from the dust or surplus ink. 
The engraved plate is inked and scraped by the usual 
method, and in this way is somewhat similar to Doctor 
Merten’s process. The use of the transfer roll of elastic 
material and the compression cylinder makes the method an 
indirect one by combining the offset principle. This method 
gives the third adaptation of the offset principle to printing. 
The first is the lithographic way now so widely used. The 
second is the adoption of this principle by a German press 
concern where a transfer is made from a type-form to a 
rubber blanket and reversed on another blanket, to be again 
transferred to a web of paper for newspaper production. 


A Secret Compound. 


(822.) A printer desires to know the ingredients of a 
compound which, if added to contiguous colors on a platen 
press, will prevent them mixing. His letter reads: ‘“ Some 
years ago a strolling pressman came through our town and 
was selling a recipe to prevent two or more colors from 
mixing on a platen press. The disk was held stationary 
and the several colors were mixed with some compound 
which prevented them running together. I secured the 
recipe and tried it out; it worked all right. It is years 
since I used it and have forgotten the ingredients.” 

Answer.— The principle on which the inks are to be 
prevented from mixing is to use two opposing elements in 
adjacent bands of colors. For instance —blue, red and 
green are used; add turpentine to the blue and green, and 
ammonia to the red, which will divide the other colors. If 
these liquids are incorporated in the inks it is supposed to 
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prevent their mixing, and to some extent it will unless a 
large quantity of ink is carried, when the edges will run 
together and blend, forming a different color. We doubt if 
there is any compound that will effectually divide two col- 
ors to the extent that there will not be a physical com- 
bination of the two where they adjoin. However, we would 
like to hear from those who have tried out these compounds. 


The Auckland ‘Illustrated Weekly News.’’ 

(804.) From Auckland, New Zealand, comes the Jilus- 
trated Weekly News. This holiday number contains thirty- 
six pages of half-tones and letterpress, and twenty-eight 
pages of advertisements, which also are illustrated. The 
magazine is 1214 by 18% inches, and printed on good enamel 
stock of light weight. The cover is lithographed in colors, 
showing the kea, a flesh-eating parrot, found only in that 
country. The illustrations in half-tones are printed in only 
two colors, showing the wonderful scenery and depicting 
many characteristic views of bush life. The presswork is 
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a vignette cut of larger dimensions shows a gray streak, 
like that which would be caused by the rollers lifting from 
the surface they were traversing. The pressman asks: 
“1. How can I obtain good solids in work like the enclosed 
label? No matter what I try, the deposit of the ink always 
looks mottled. Having only short runs I am, of course, not 
allowed much time for make-ready. The people I work for 
are satisfied with the work as it is on the enclosed sample, 
but I would like to get it better for my own satisfaction. 
2. What is the cause of the poor inking up of a form as it 
appears on the enclosed sample marked B? The work is 
done on a press and runs all right for fifty or sixty 
impressions like sample A, then it will for some reason give 
two or three poor impressions. I have used every precau- 
tion to avoid this, but with no result.” 

Answer.— The efforts of the pressman toward bettering 
his work are laudable and could be copied to advantage by 
many. 1. The explanation regarding the short runs prob- 
ably gives the clue to the cause of the mottled appearance. 





A PRESSMAN’S HOME. 


Residence of John S. Pleune, journeyman pressman, 286 Paris avenue, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


not up to standard, the register and tint selection being 
somewhat faulty. The light-green tint, if run lighter, 


would improve the cuts. The dark-brown ink appears mot- 
tled in the cuts where the shadows are strong. This brown, 
if modified with a touch of red, would give a warmer tone 
and brighten up otherwise dull-looking pages. The type, in 
many places, is weak where borne off by adjacent cuts; 
most of the advertisement pages look well. The faults 
appear to be from imperfect type and broken rule and weak 
spots in the running heads. Two supplements, printed 
from half-tone plates 16 by 23 inches, and colored by the 
litho process, are weak and lack brightness and finish. 
From a pressman’s viewpoint the principal defects appear 
in the tint selection, the imperfect register, the make-ready 
and the lack of cleanness of the half-tone cuts. 


Mottled Solids. 

(825.) Submits a label printed in a bright red ink on 
litho coated stock. The plate is a solid oval, 3% by 2% 
inches, with white letters which are embossed in medium 
relief. The ink gives no cause for complaint except for the 
mottled appearance. Another label printed in black from 


The ink for the label is likely thin in body and this is accom- 
panied by too strong impression; the ink does not lift prop- 
erly in consequence, having under the circumstances about 
as much attraction for the plate as for the paper. The 
remedy will be directed toward increasing the body of the 
ink; this tends toward giving it a greater affinity for the 
paper. The impression then should be modified so as not to 
tend toward squashing the ink, just enough to lay the ink 
and to give uniformity to the surface. Begin with a light 
impression and the proper amount of ink and increase it 
gradually. If the ink had not been reduced as we sur- 
mised, you should obtain from your ink-dealer some of the 
compound which gives body to the ink without making it 
tacky. This compound will enable you to have a smooth 
print in the solid without greatly modifying the color. 

The rollers on presses of the clam-shell type are held more 
or less tight to the form by the stress of the long springs in 
the roller carriage arm. On the Universal type of platens 
the rollers depend upon an individual spring for each roller. 
A spring may become weak and allow the roller to jump or 
not be held firm to the form. This may be the cause of the 
trouble with the vignette label. If the spring of any roller 
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is found broken it should be renewed; if weak, it should be 
removed and stretched. This latter treatment will for a 
time prevent a recurrence of the trouble. 


Tint-blocks. 


(824.) The American Consul-General in Berlin, Ger- 
many, in a recent report referring to the uses of sawdust 
in the manufacturing of plates that are used by German 
engravers for tint-blocks, says: 

“After a lengthy and exhaustive investigation, I have 
learned that no substance known as liquid wood is manu- 
factured in Germany. There are several preparations of 
wood tissue used in the engraving industry, which might 
be termed ‘liquid wood.’ (1) A so-called artificial wood 
‘ Kunstholz,’ which is a plastic preparation of ground wood- 
pulp held together by an admixed glue solution or other 
binding material. It is molded in forms and by pressure 
made into articles such as picture-frames, furniture orna- 
ments, doll-heads, etc. The industry is not an extensive 
one, the artificial wood being generally produced by small 
firms manufacturing the above-named products. (2) Cel- 
lulose, which is pressed into stiff plates and thus used as 
clichés for the production of tinted-over prints and to soften 
the effect of colored pictures. Cardboard plates are also 
used for this purpose. (3) A preparation of wood used for 
making the matrices or counter pieces of engraving-plate. 
This material is employed either in the form of a powder 
or as a thick paste, and is similar in its constituency to the 
artificial wood mentioned above, except that it is much 
softer. It must have the consistency of stiff thick card- 
board, which is the material generally used by the German 
engravers. The wood preparation is not prized so highly, 
as it does not hold its form well.” 

We have examined a specimen of tint-board of German 
make, which consists of a layer of baryta superimposed on 
a sheet of tough manila. This material has a uniform sur- 
face and is incompressible. It can be cut with engraving 
tools or with a knife. A design may be printed upon a sheet 
of this board either direct or in reverse by offset. It may 
be attached with flour paste to a metal or wood base, and 
after being routed out or engraved it will stand a long run 
on any platen or flat-bed cylinder press. The use of the 
cellulose and glue compounds for clichés (stereotypes) on 
tintwork and for making embossing-plates and counters is 
an innovation that has not as yet been adopted by Amer- 
ican printers. There is another material of German make 
called celluleum that is used for tint-plates. Celluleum is a 
combination of linoleum faced with celluloid. This furnishes 
a durable printing surface and can be cut or engraved, and 
will resist considerable pressure. It is sold in sheets 20 by 
24 inches. We do not know of any American dealers car- 
rying this material. 





. PRECISE. 

A young Baltimore man has a habit of correcting care- 
lessness in speech that comes to his notice. The other day 
he walked into a shop and asked for a comb. “Do you 
want a narrow man’s comb?” asked the clerk. “ No,” said 
the customer, gravely, “I want a comb for a stout man 
with rubber teeth.” 





**THE FUTURE OF THE COMPOSITOR.”’ 

Our supercalendered contemporary, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, has an article on “ The Future of the Compos- 
itor.’ We know what his ultimate future is. The grill- 
room.— B. L. T., in Chicago Tribune. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of 
technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The 
Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders for any 
book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will 
be found in the advertising pages. 


A Book On Poster Advertising. 


“ Poster Advertising,” by G. H. E. Hawkins, is an inter- 
esting treatise on the subject of posting as an advertising 
medium. It contains hints and suggestions to poster adver- 
tisers, together with thirty-two pages of full-color repro- 
ductions of posters used by national advertisers. 

Mr. Hawkins writes with authority on the subject of 
poster advertising. His experience as advertising manager 
of the N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago, insures this. 
The price of the book is $3. 


The American Annual of Photography. 

The devotee of photography, otherwise known as the 
“camera fiend,” will find a keen delight in the American 
Annual of Photography for 1911. It is a comprehensive 
work, containing about 350 pages, and replete with repro- 
ductions of most artistic photographs. These illustrations 
are printed in various colors, giving a pleasing brightness 
to the pages. The text, which covers nearly one hundred 
subjects, is comprehensive, well written, and full of valu- 
able information for the photographer. It may be had in 
paper binding for 75 cents, or in cloth at $1.25, from the 
general sales agents, George Murphy, Incorporated, 57 
East Ninth street, New York. 


Dictionary of Hard Words. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, Fourth avenue and Thirtieth 
street, New York, have issued with characteristically good 
workmanship the “ Dictionary of Hard Words,” by Robert 
Norman Pierce. The dictionary contains nineteen thou- 
sand title words having difficult, variable or disputed spell- 
ings or pronunciations, with answers to over forty thou- 
sand moot points in orthography, orthoepy and meaning, a 
universal alphabet and scientific syllabication. The work 
is bound in cloth, is 4 by 6% inches, and contains 646 pages. 
The price is $1.20 net. It is one of the most informing and 
convenient books that a printer can have, and should prove 
a valuable adjunct in the proofroom. It may be obtained 
through The Inland Printer Company, Tribune building, 
New York, and 120 Sherman street, Chicago. 





Old Concern Incorporates. 

The Commonwealth Press, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
which has conducted a printing and publishing business 
under this name for more than twenty-five years, was 
recently incorporated. The business formerly was owned 
solely by Oliver B. Wood, but under the incorporation, 
Hamilton B. Wood, son of the former owner, and three old 
employees — Edward H. Marsh, Arthur T. Chase and 
Orlando F. Allen—are taken into the business. Much 
new equipment has been added, and the concern’s popu- 
larity as a producer of fine catalogue work undoubtedly will 
be still further increased. 
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William Whiting. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts, has been in deep mourning 
since January 9, when its foremost citizen, William 
Whiting, the well-known paper manufacturer and founder 
of the Whiting Paper Company, passed from among the 
living. William Whiting’s name has become so well and 





WILLIAM WHITING. 


favorably known among commercial printers and users of 
fine printing and writing papers that his death will be 
mourned in every city in America. The papers manufac- 
tured by his company have made his name famed in the 
papermaking industry. 

William Whiting was born on May 24, 1841, and at the 
age of seventeen entered the employ of the Holyoke Paper 
Company, later becoming the business agent of the Hamp- 
den Paper Company, of the same city. Not many years 
afterward he began business for himself and at once estab- 
lished a reputation as the maker of the finest grades of 
paper. 

Mr. Whiting’s activities in the public affairs of his city, 
and of the nation while acting as congressman, bore the 
same mark of high quality as did the paper he manufac- 
tured. He was regarded as an ideal American citizen, and 
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was constantly employed in good works. His interest in 
the Holyoke Public Library, the local Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Holyoke College and the different religious insti- 
tutions of Holyoke helped materially in the upbuilding of 
his city. And he will be remembered especially for the 
treatment he accorded his many employees, who undoubt- 
edly will feel his death as a distinct personal loss. 


Charles Auninger. 

Charles Auninger, manager of the Chicago branch of 
Charles Hellmuth, manufacturing agent for Kast & 
Ehinger, printing and lithographic inks and bronzes, died 
suddenly from an apoplectic seizure while on a business 
trip to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on December 6, 1910. Mr. 
Auninger was born in Nuremberg, Germany, October 5, 
1859, and received his education and training in his native 
country. He was engaged for some years in business in 
southern France, later transferring his activities to Lon- 
don, England. About twenty years ago he came to Amer- 
ica and engaged with Charles Hellmuth as salesman when 
the branch office opened in New York. When the Chicago 
branch was opened some ten years ago Mr. Auninger was 
selected to take charge of it. His pleasing personality won 
him many friends. He was an earnest worker, and pains- 
takingly and successfully brought the branch to great effi- 
ciency. His position has been temporarily taken by the 





CHARLES AUNINGER. 


manager of the New York house, but later will be perma- 
nently filled by the present assistant manager of the New 
York establishment, Chester A. Scheidler, who has been 
with the Hellmuth concern for thirteen years, and who is 
thoroughly conversant with the business. 
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TRADE NOTES 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 



















Clarence W. Dickinson, General Sales Manager. 

Clarence W. Dickinson has been appointed general sales 
manager of the Harris Automatic Press Company, of Niles, 
Ohio. This well-deserved promotion will be welcomed by 
Mr. Dickinson’s many friends. 


Rayfield-Dahly Company. 

The Rayfield-Dahly Company, manufacturer of special 
machinery for lithographers, printers and bookbinders, 
manufacturing the Dahly automatic combined perforating 
and numbering machine, has moved into larger manufac- 
turing quarters at 400-404 Clark street, Chicago, increas- 
ing its equipment materially to meet the increasing demand 
for its products. 


Distinction for Typographical Union, 

Barney Querry has won for Typographical Union No. 
435, of Americus, Georgia, the unique honor of being the 
only trade union in the United States having a member 
who has attended Sunday-school five years without missing 
a single Sunday. According to a dispatch in the Macon 
Telegraph Mr. Querry has been awarded a prize by the 
First Baptist Sunday-school of Americus for this remark- 
able record. 

Rand-McNally Building Sold. 


The building occupied so many years by the widely 
known printing and publishing house of Rand, McNally & 
Co., 166 Adams street, Chicago, has been sold to the Com- 
mercial and Continental National Bank, which concern has 
also purchased the McCormick and Continental National 
buildings adjoining, and on this site will erect a modern 
skyscraper. It is said that $1,500,000 was paid for the 
Rand-MeNally structure. 


Big Reward for Printer’s Slayer. 


Robert M. Eastman, president of the W. F. Hall Print- 
ing Company, Chicago, has offered a reward of $5,000 for 
the arrest and conviction of the slayer of Rush V. Denon, 
a printer employed by the Hall Company. Denon, who was 
a nonunion man, had been working on the night force and 
was attacked while leaving a Wells street car on his way to 
work. His assailant is said to have beaten him over the 
head with a blunt instrument, which resulted in his death 
shortly after at the Passavant Hospital. 


First Printing Four Thousand Years Ago. 


The Detroit Free Press recently contained the following 
cable dispatch from Athens: “Not long ago it was asserted 
on what seemed to be fairly good evidence that the ancient 
Egyptians had some knowledge of electricity. Now another 
‘modern ’ invention has been robbed of its youth by a recent 
discovery made in Crete. 

“ Excavators have unearthed at Phacotos a disk of clay 
six and a quarter inches in diameter which bears on its two 





sides one hundred and twenty figures of men, animals, trees 
and other things which constitute the earliest hieroglyphics 
used in Crete. These representations are not engraved, but 
clearly stamped with a punch. It is a true sample of typog- 
raphy and dates from the twentieth century before the 
Christian era. 

“Printers therefore will have to look for the cradle of 
their race not to Gutenberg, but to Crete, where their art 
was practiced in a primitive way four thousand years ago.” 


Organizing in Massachusetts. 


The Essex County Printers’ Club was recently organ- 
ized by employing printers of several cities and towns of 
Essex County, Massachusetts. Standardization of prices 
and correction of trade abuses are the chief objects of the 
new club. William H. Perry, of Lynn, at which city the 
meeting was held, presided, and was made temporary chair- 
man of the Committee on Permanent Organization. A. W. 
Finlay, of the National Cost Congress, who is connected 
with the George H. Ellis Company, of Boston, and H. C. 
Porter and Thomas Todd, of the same city, made interest- 
ing and ‘encouraging addresses. 


Establishes Public Printery. 

The proposed new city charter of St. Louis, Missouri, 
establishes what it terms a “ public printery,” from which 
shall be issued a weekly city newspaper. The proceedings 
of the Council, the Board of Public Improvements, as well 
as advertisements, notices and general information of 
municipal business, are to appear as its text matter. The 
object is to keep the public well informed concerning the 
business of the city, and especially the letting of public 
contracts. 

Where Costs Must Be Low. 

Preachers about the need of utilizing labor to the full 
have nothing on a Chicagoan, who figured in the Tribune 
of his city the other day to this effect: “Charging that 
she had been compelled to work to support her husband and 
three children as well as herself, Mrs. Minnie Carson 
recently filed a bill for divorce from Charles A. Carson, of 
the firm of Charles A. Carson & Co., printers. She charges 
that when she was too ill to leave the house her husband 
volunteered to bring type to her bedside so she could work 
there.” 

Wants Affidavit that No Collusion Exists. 

City Librarian Wilbur F. Coyle, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has been given authority by the Board of Awards to 
insert in all future contract specifications for city printing 
a provision requiring all bidders to make affidavit that there 
has been no collusion on prices, and giving the Board of 
Awards the right to reject any bid not accompanied by such 
affidavit. Mr. Coyle had recently made known to the board 
his belief that in the past collusion existed between bidders 
on city-printing contracts, and urged that means be taken 
to prevent it. 

Warning to Printing Crafts. 


Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency has sent out a 
warning to printers, lithographers and engravers to beware 
of a swindler who has been operating with checks and 
drafts bearing fictitious or forged signatures. The blank 
forms of checks and drafts have been secured by calling on 
printing, lithographing or engraving firms with the appar- 
ent view of giving an order and asking for samples of work. 
The swindler makes every effort to secure unmutilated 
specimens, and in some cases has stolen these while the 
salesman was busy looking for other specimens. The forger 
is described as an American about forty or forty-five years 


























of age, of medium height, weighing about 175 pounds, with 


dark complexion and dark-blue eyes. He was smooth- 
shaven, but may now have a dark mustache. In a number 
of instances he has claimed to be employed by a railroad or 
railway publication. He is thought to have an accomplice, 
who works in the same manner. 


The Man—The Field. 


Field No. 7(North Carolina).—A good practical printer, 
who has the ambition to gain a business experience, is pre- 
sented an opportunity in a North Carolina town of more 
than 1,500 population to conduct an established printing 
business on a salary and commission basis. The owner is 
willing to accept a commission on the business for the use 
of the plant, if the former plan is not agreeable. The plant 
is said to be worth $500. Here is a chance for a pri 
who wants to get into business for himself and has ac 
capital to begin with. 


**Dry Copy ’”’ Upsets Jersey Printer. 


According to a recent dispatch in the New York Tribune, 
an anti-rum crusade among the high-school boys at West 
Orange, New Jersey, which resulted in the expurgation of 
liquor advertisements from the pages of a program they 
were issuing for a theatrical performance, upset the com- 
positor who was set to work on the job. The arid state of 
its pages was too much for him and he went on a “ jag.” 

“Simply couldn’t stand it,” he protested to his boss. “I’ve 
set up temperance tracts for sixteen years and only got 
drunk after ’twas all over, but this here was th’ limit. Never 
saw anything so dry as them pages in all m’ life before. 
My tongue was hangin’ out from the first line I set.” 

Bowing to the inevitable, the boss sent the man to his 
boarding-house and put another printer on the job. 





A CAREFUL READER, 


Alice Gene, daughter of Walter Graves, printer, The 
Fidelity Printing Co., Kansas City, Missouri 
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World’s Largest Printing-house. 

It is expected that the new building of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, will be ready 
for occupancy early in the spring. Its cost, including the 
power-house, will be about $2,500,000. The building is said 
to be the largest printing-house in the world. The interior 
finish is of the most costly description. Marble brought 
from the most famous quarries in Italy lines the entrance 
hall, which is of massive proportions. The exterior is of 
Colonial brick, with marble trimmings. One of the fea- 
tures is an immense roof-garden, covering the entire build- 
ing, for the recreation of employees. 


Bookwalter Joins Printing Company. 

The Cheltenham Press, Indianapolis, Indiana, has been 
rcorporated by Hugo Thorsch, Charles A. Bookwalter and 
: Rappaport, with a capitalization of $100,000. Mr. 
Th« .ch, who was the sole owner before incorporation, has 
been elected president of the company, and Mr. Bookwalter 
secretary-treasurer. Like many other practical printers 
who had forsaken the business to enter politics or one of 
the professions, Mr. Bookwalter, who is an ex-mayor of 
Indianapolis, has had a hankering to get back to his first 
love, and when he has cleaned up a few odds and ends in 
other affairs, will devote all of his attention to the business 
of the new incorporation. 


Bill for Free Pulp. 

Representative Ferris, of Oklahoma, has introduced in 
Congress a bill to promote and encourage commerce between 
the United States and foreign countries as to wood-pulp 
and the printing-paper industry. According to its pro- 
visions wood-pulp and printing-paper shall be admitted to 
the United States free of all duty, on the condition prece- 
dent that the subdivision of Government where it is pro- 
duced or manufactured and from which it is imported into 
the United States forbids or restricts in any way the 
exportation of, or imposes an export charge on, printing- 
paper, mechanically ground wood-pulp or wood used in the 
manufacture of wood-pulp. 


Printers’ Christmas Fund Made Good. 

A little more than a year ago, under the lead of Joseph 
Marks, a linotype operator, the printers of the Western 
Newspaper Union, Chicago, established a Christmas fund 
organization. The object of the fund was to provide for 
its membership genuine festivity during the Yuletide. 
Probably the author of the idea had been impressed with 
the mockery of “A Merry Christmas” to many printers, 
and therefore set about to bring reality into the words so 
far as his immediate fellow workers and possibly he him- 
self were concerned. That the scheme was anything but 
utopian in its results during the past year is evidenced by 
the rush for shares in the fund to be distributed next 
Christmas. The shares are $1 a week for forty-seven 
weeks, payable weekly, and no member is permitted to sub- 
scribe for more than five shares. Any member may with- 
draw his paid-in stock at any time on payment of a small 
penalty. The money on hand is loaned to the members at 
two per cent a week, and in this way the fund is greatly 
increased. W. J. B. Kerr was selected as secretary-treas- 
urer one year ago, and his splendid showing as a manager 
of finance made him the unanimous choice as the builder 
of “Christmas cheer” for 1911. The fund began with 
sixty-eight shares a year ago and closed on December 3 
with thirty-four shares, at which time $1,648 was distrib- 
uted. More than $700 was withdrawn during the year, 
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and the dividend declared was $1 on each share. It is 
expected that the fund will start with fully 125 shares for 
1911, and that when next Christmas rolls around the West- 
ern Newspaper Union staff will be well equipped for holi- 
day enjoyment. 


The Biggest Printing Plant in Australia and Its 
Progressive Manager. 

Mr. Edward Wilson has for twelve years managed 
Sands & McDougall’s factory in West Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. His life is a story of success. Commencing 
with the then small firm in 1869 he progressed from jour- 
neyman to foreman, assistant manager, and finally to his 
present responsible position. A first meeting with Mr. 
Wilson leaves an impression of great vitality and inner 
force, further acquaintance revealing a depth of quiet 
humor and a keen appreciation of the finer things in life. 











EDWARD WILSON, 


Manager, Sands & McDougall, Limited, Printers and Manufacturing 
Stationers, West Melbourne, Australia. 


Sands & McDougall, Limited, handle a variety of proc- 
esses which in this country usually form distinct busi- 
nesses. Under the general title, “ manufacturing station- 
ers,” they include designing, printing, binding, lithography, 
ruling, boxmaking, tin-plate printing, photography, engra- 
ving, paper coloring, manufacture of writing ink, envelope- 
making, embossing, railroad-ticket printing and the manu- 
facture of sealing-wax. Over eight hundred people are 
employed. 


Harvard’s New Printing Course. 

The Harvard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion will open its printing course on January 30, 1911. 
John Cotton Dana, Public Librarian of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, delivers the first lecture, in which he will review the 
influence and status of the industry. E. Byrne Hackett, 
manager of the Yale University Press, New Haven, Con- 
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necticut, will treat of the preparation of manuscript and 
proofs in two lectures. Type and type composition will be 
disposed of in twelve lectures by D. Berkeley Updike, A. M., 
of the Merrymount Press, Boston, Massachusetts. William 
B. Wheelwright, A. B., of the George W. Wheelwright 
Paper Company, of Boston, will discuss paper in four lec- 
tures, followed by two others on the same subject by Arthur 
D. Little, official chemist of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. James A. Ullman, of the Sigmund Ullman 
Company, of New York, will handle printing-ink in two 
lectures, and three will be devoted to reproducing processes 
by A. W. Elson, of A. W. Elson & Co., of Boston, and Will- 
iam C. Huebner, of the Huebner-Bleistein Patents Com- 
pany, of Buffalo. Printing machinery is to be disposed of 
with two lectures each by Herbert L. Baker, sales manager 
of the C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, New York; H. L. 
Bullen, librarian of the American Type Founders Company, 
and A. F. Mackay, chief of the typographical department 
of the Lanston Monotype Company, Philadelphia. Print- 
ing-office construction is down for three lectures — one by 
H. L. Johnson, president of the National Arts Publishing 
Company, Boston, and two by Walter S. Timmis, con- 
sulting engineer, of New York. J. Horace McFarland, of 
Harrisburg, will devote three lectures to printing-office man- 
agement. H. M. Plimpton and A. E. Barter, both of the 
Plimpton Press, Norwood, Massachusetts, will speak on 
commercial bookbinding. C. Chester Lane, publication 
agent for Harvard University, will devote three lectures on 
the distribution of the commodities discussed during the 
course and to a description of forms of organization in the 
publishing business. 


State Printing Plant Proposed for Colorado. 

Colorado may soon be furnished an example of a State 
owning and operating its own printing plant if the sugges- 
tion of Secretary of State Pearce in his report recently 
made to Governor Shafroth is carried out. The Secretary 
evidently has some rigid ideas of economy, for after calling 
attention to the great waste of printed stationery in the 
various state departments, he makes the statement that he 
believes it can be shown that a State printing plant costing 
$50,000 and properly managed would practically pay for 
itself in the biennial period between one session of the 
legislature and the next. 

He points out that piles of printed matter are now 
stored in the supply rooms of the capitol, and that instead 
of using it, the custom has been to burn up much that could 
just as well be used. The new matter ordered would be put 
in use for a time, until the end of two more years, when 
what remained would also be burned to make room for new. 
He also criticizes the quality of the stationery on the 
ground that it is too good, and that cheaper stock would 
answer all purposes as well as the higher priced material 
that has been in use. 

He has evidently set the example of economy in his 
orders for supplies for the session of the legislature which 
convenes this January, by cutting down the customary 
order of forty thousand 6% envelopes for the Senate and 
the same quantity for the House to five thousand for the 
Senate and ten thousand for the House. He says that he 
found there were thirty-five thousand Senate envelopes and 
thirty thousand House on hand in the supply rooms and 
that with the small additional order there will be plenty of 
envelopes for the solons’ correspondence. The order for 
letter-heads has also been cut down to ten thousand each 
for House and Senate in place of the usual amount of thir- 
ty-five thousand for the Senate and seventy-five thousand 
for the House. 
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Another point where Secretary Pearce thinks money 
can be saved is by printing the date line on stationery 19 —, 
leaving the other figures of the date to be filled in as 
required instead of printing the date out in full, 1910 or 
1911. 

The Smith-Brooks Printing Company, Denver, for a 
number of years has had the contract for furnishing the 
printing for use by the State, but the Secretary’s remarks 
do not seem to be particularly directed against this com- 
pany. 

It is not known what action, if any, may be taken on 
the suggestion that the State operate its own printing plant. 
It is probable that no action could be taken unless a bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of a plant and appropriating 
the money for it were passed by the legislature. 

The printers of the State may consider that they are 
not greatly affected by the proposed method of doing the 
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THE Sowers Printing Company, of Reading, Pa., dispensed boxes of fine 
chocolate candy to its em»loyees as Christmas reminders. 

FirE completely destroyed the plant of the Munroe Publishing Company, 
24-26 Vandewater street, New York city, on December 27. 

Ira Leon Evans, under the name of The Evans Press, has opened up a 
new and up-to-date print-shop on North Main street, at Concord, N. H. 

On Christmas Eve seven devils of San Francisco, Cal., organized a 
Printers’ Devils’ Club. George Hearst, of the Examiner, was elected presi- 
dent. 

A BILL has been introduced in the Oregon legislature providing for a 
flat salary of $2,400 for the state printer. This is the height of extrava- 
gance! 

WatTeER flooding the cellar of the plant of Doubleday, Page & Co., at 
Garden City, L. I., recently caused a damage of $5,000 to the company’s 
paper stock. 

Louis R. Lurigz, president of the Merchants’ Printing Company, Seattle, 
Wash., has disposed of his interests in that company and will go to Van- 
couver, B. 

C. W. Ames, president of the West Publishing Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., has been elected a member of the Executive Board of the American 
Civic Association. 

Van Dyck & Co., the New Haven (Conn.) printers, presented their 
employees with two envelopes on the pay-day preceding Christmas, follow- 
ing their annual custom. 

Tue Supreme Court of Ohio has ordered attorneys to use larger type in 

















SANDS & MCDOUGALL, LIMITED, PRINTERS AND MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, WEST MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 


State printing, as the small printer has little chance to 
secure so large a contract, because he has not the facilities 
for filling it, and the Smith-Brooks Company has continued 
to do the work for a number of years, its present contract 
having another year to run. 


General Notes. 


A MUNICIPAL printing plant is to be established at Milwaukee. 

TuHE Currier Publishing Company, Chicago, lost $1,000,000 by fire. 

Tue Burr Printing Company, of Bangor, Me., recently sustained a 
$10,000 fire loss. : 

Printing Trade News, published at New York, is now being issued weekly 
instead of monthly. 

REcEIveRS have been appointed for the George Howard Printing Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C 

At Reading, Pa., James and Alvin Williams, deaf mutes, have opened a 
printing-office on Court street. 

Printers of Sioux City, Iowa, are listed in a campaign to make text- 
books free to public-school children. 

A Loss of $75,000 was sustained by Detroit (Mich.) printers through 
the recent burning of the Taft building, that city. 

LatgE in December the building and plant of the Zeese Engraving Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex., were completely destroyed by fire. 

On January 15 the third annual meeting of the Indiana State Confer- 
ence of Typographical Unions was held at Indianapolis. 

THE Great Western Printing Company, Minneapolis, and the West Pub- 
lishing Company, St. Paul, are enlarging their plants. 


briefs submitted to that body. 
is too trying on their eyes. 

_Witis T. Pierson, who publishes the Daily Legal News, at Columbus, 
Ohio, has purchased the printing plant formerly operated by Trautman 
Brothers, in South Pearl street. 

_ THE Mergenthaler Linotype Company will establish a distributing sta- 
tion at New Orleans, La. A five-story fireproof building is being erected at 
Baronne and Lafayette streets. 

A POLICE judge at Ogden, Utah, has decided that a typographical error 
does not invalidate a city erdinance, and that violators of the law can not 
take advantage of such errors. 

THE Tucker-Kenworthy Company is the name of a new printing concern 
at Chicago, located at 327-335 La Salle street. William T. Tucker and 
Frank F. Kenworthy are at its head. 

Ex-Mayor E. R. Gerper, of Reading, Pa., has purchased the job-printing 
office of Frank E. Coe, at 14 and 16 North Seventh street. Mr. Gerber 
will increase the equipment of the plant. 

THE Kansas City (Mo.) Typographical Union, as a Christmas remem- 
brance, sent checks for $5 to the widows of deceased members. It also 
made a contribution to the mayor’s Christmas tree. 

CHARLES I. Ferauson, formerly with the Parker Process Company, New 
York city, will hereafter cover New York State for the sale of Sinclair & 
Valentine Company’s printing and lithographic inks. 

_JameEs H. Smytu has resigned as superintendent of the Boston municipa) 
printing plant to accept a position on a Boston newspaper. William J- 
Casey, formerly assistant superintendent, succeeds Mr. Smyth. 

A SETTLEMENT has been reached in the Frank C. Nunemacher bankruptcy 
proceedings at Louisville, Ky. Bondholders will get approximately thirteen 
or fourteen per cent, while general creditors will get three per cent. 

_ Tue Vail Printing Company, of Coshocton, Ohio, has purchased the 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Book Manufacturing Company and will spend over 
$100,000 in new equipment. The plant at Coshocton will be continued. 


The judges complain that the smaller type 
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In order that state printing may be gotten out promptly, the Columbus 
(Ohio) Journal recommends that the amount be cut down. The brotherly 
interest displayed by some newspaper men for commercial printers is almost 
sublime. 

Two oF the largest printing establishments of Rochester, N. Y., have 
been consolidated. They are Vredenburg & Co., and Spinning, Davis & 


Steele. The new concern will be known. as the United Litho & Printing 
Company. 
W. G. Sree“, who has been business manager of the Buckeye Publish- 


ing Company, at Lisbon, Ohio, on January 1 assumed the management of 
the mechanical department of the Bennett Register & Printing Company, of 
that city. 

Tue Pacific Ccast Cost Congress, the first to be called, will be convened 
at Portland, Ore., on February 22, 23 and 24. Printers of all prominent 
cities from the Canadian line to Mexico, and from Salt Lake City west, 
will be in attendance. 

In commemoration of the two hundred and fourth birthday of Benjamin 
Franklin, the printing fraternity of Detroit, under the auspices of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 18, on the evening of January 16 held an informal 
reception and banquet at the Burns Hotel. 

A BiG vaudeville and musical entertainment was given recently by the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Printers Baseball League. The proceeds will be used to 
finance the entertainment of the National Baseball League of Printers, which 
will hold its next tournament in that city. 

Tue Blakely Printing Company, Chicago, has purchased 150 feet front- 
age on Market street, facing Congress street, on which to erect a new home 
to cost about $200,000. The Osgood Company, engravers, electrotypers and 
illustrators, will occupy part of the building. 

Joun T. MitER, doing a general printing business as The Miller Press, 
New York city, has’ been succeeded by a corporation under the same name. 
Philip S. Carpenter, formerly secretary and treasurer of the Canton Press, 
and John A. Derthick are in active management. 

AccorDING to the biennial report of State Auditor J. M. Nation, of 
Kansas, state ownership of the printing plant has saved to the common- 
wealth $100,000 during the past five years, in comparison with the preceding 
five years, when the work was done under private contract. 

PusLic PRINTER DONNELLY has reached an agreement with William L. 
Moore, chief of the Weather Bureau, to merge the greater part of the 
printing department of the bureau with the Government Printing Office. 
Only maps and weather reports will be printed at the bureau. 

A FINE of $50 has been levied on ‘‘ Big Six’ Typographical Union, of 
New York city, by the Central Federated Union, for having used non- 
union-made badges at its recent ball. The Badge, Banner and Regalia 
Makers’ Union preferred the charge which resulted in the fine. 


“BEN FRANKLIN, THE MAN,” and “ Ben Franklin, the Business Man,” 
were subjects discussed by Harry Bronworth and S. Bacharach, respectively, 
before the Cincinnati Ben Franklin Club at its monthly meeting on Jan- 
uary 17, which was the birthday anniversary of the great printer and states- 
man. 


Sressins & Burney, publishers of the Little Falls (N. Y.) Courier, and 
owners of the job-printing plant connected with the paper, have taken over 
the printing business of Gaspard L. Dussault, and will carry on a commer- 
cial job-printing business under the name of the Journal Printing Company, 
with Mr. Dussault as manager. 

THE Allied Printing Trades Council, of Milwaukee, Wis., has barred the 
one-man shop from the use of the label. It is held that such shops are a 
detriment to the printer who is fair with organized labor. The reason 
given is that the one-man-shop printer works all the time, soliciting in the 
day and setting up his jobs at night. 

THe Commercial Printing Company, of Birmingham, Ala., surprised its 
employees with a banquet on December 24, at the Florence Hotel. After a 
course dinner impromptu addresses were delivered by several members of 
the firm, to which employees made fitting responses. It was announced that 
similar banquets would be given each year. 

THE partnership of the Penn Press, Bethlehem, Pa., has been dissolved 
by mutual consent, S. H. Lambert retiring from the business. _S. A. Tice 
will continue as sole owner, assuming all indebtedness and collecting out- 
standing accounts. The business will continue under the name of Penn 
Press, which has become so well and favorably known. 

THE typographical union of Asheville, N. C., on January 2, gave a ban- 
quet at the Club Café and Candy Kitchen, at which the employing printers 
of that city were guests of honor. The invitation extended to the employers 
stated that it was “in appreciation of the courteous treatment extended,” 
as well as to still further ‘‘ promote harmony between employer and 
employee.” 

Statistics recently compiled by Treasurer Leonard Raymond, of the 
Franklin Typographical Society, of Boston, show that during the past ten 
years the funds of the organization have been disbursed at a cost of less 
than six per cent. This is a remarkable showing for a charitable organiza- 
tion, as the cost of administration of such associations is generally about 
twenty-five per cent. 

On the pay-day preceding Christmas the D. C. Cook Publishing Com- 
pany, of Elgin, Ill., inserted the following notice in the pay envelopes of 
all its employees: ‘‘ Beginning January 8, 1911, the hours of work will be 
changed from nine to eight per day, making the working time forty-eight 
hours per week instead of fifty-three. The management is sure that all will 
appreciate the shorter working hours and codperate in making the change a 
success.”” Between 350 and £00 employees are affected. 


THE annual report of the International Printing Pressmen’s and Assist- 
ants’ Union shows that during the year twenty-three new charters were 
issued and four surrendered. The gain in membership was 1,328. Twenty- 
two strikes were called, at a cost of $90,000; ten of these are said to 
have been won, with twelve still pending. The average gain in wages is 
ten per cent, with no reduction in any quarter. Death benefits paid 
amounted to $17,100, and $466.55 was donated to other unions. 


Incorporations. 


Jensen Printery, St. Louis, Mo. Capital, $10,000. Incorporators: C. L. 


Jensen, J. M. Jensen, J. M. Rogers. 

Cotter Printing & Publishing Company, Cotter, Ark. 
Incorporators: H. H. Gallup, president. 

Seip Printing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
rators: J. T. Seip, W. N. Seip, R. H. Seip. 


Capital, $2,500. 


Capital, $10,000. Incorpo- 
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Shaw Publishing Company, Wilmington, Del. Capital, $1,000,000. Incor- 


porators: M. T. Foley, C. W. Buch, A. Finger. 

The Medium Publishing awe age Abbeville, S. C. Capital, $6,000. 
Incorporators: Dr. G. G. Gambrell, E. C. Horton. 

Standard Printing Company, “al Okla. Capital, $10,000. Incorpo- 


rators: J. C. Hendrix, J. L. Paschal, H. W. Hugo. 


The Advocate Publishing Company, Paris, Tex, Capital, $17,000. Incor- 
porators: W. N. Fuery, P. E. Baer, S. B. M. Long. 

Ridsdale Printing Company, Louisville, Ky. Capital, $6,000. Incorpo- 
rators: M. J. Ridsdale, J. C. Burton, P. T. Ridsdale. 

Chronicle Publishing Company, Milford, N. Y. Capital, $25,000. Incor- 
porators: T. Townsend, G. M. Townsend, P. Townsend. 

Commercial Bindery & Printing Company, Tacoma, Wash. Capital, 
$20,000. Incorporators: G. W. Anderson, C. Anderson. 

Chas. Stock & Co. —— and Le ge og ua York. Capital, 


$20,000. Incorporators: ©. Stock, P. Neff, W. P. Mill 


Palmer-Densmore ro (publishing), Boston, Mass. Capital, $10,000. 


Incorporators: E. A. Walker, G. O. Johnson, M. A. McElroy. 

The Melbourne Publishing Company, Melbourne, Fla. Capital, $6,000. 
Incorporators: C. H. Stewart, W. T. Wells, J. M. Ferguson. 

International Printing & Publishing Company, Trenton, N. J. Capital, 


$100,000. Incorporators: L. A. Warady, A. C. Warady, A. Deutsch. 
The Commercial Law Company, Charleston, W. Va. rd 
Incorporators: H. C. Ogden, S. G. Smith, J. R. Reid, M. A. Smith 
Jones Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, New York site. Capi- 
tal, $3,000,000. Incorporators: W. J. Maloney, M. C. Taylor, W. N. Akers. 
The Huffman Printing Press Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Can. Capi- 
tal, $150,000. Incorporators: T. H. Barton, J. A. Campbell, C. B. Nasmith. 
Good Government League Publishing Company, Fayetteville, W. Va. 
Capital, $10,000. "Incorporators: A. W. Hamilton, E. R. French, B. D. 
Koontz. 
The Squire-Seattle a (publishers), Toledo, Ohio. Capital, $10,000. 


$50,000. 


Incorporators: I. Squire, M. E. Squire, W. S. Cooley, J. R. Kelly, H. © 
Truesdall. 

John N. O’Connor & Co. (printing and publishing), New York city. 
—— Incorporators: J. M. O’Connor, E. J. Lezinsky, E. 
oodkin: 


Universal Printing & Novelty Company, Canton, Ohio. Capital, $60,000. 
Incorporators: ©. G. Wehrly, K. S. Ayer, H. R. Schmidt, Wm. B. Quinn, 
C. L. Carner. 

United Litho & Printing Companies, Irondequoit, 
000. Incorporators: C. W. Vredenburg, M. M. Ciaeaee E. 
W. G. Spinning, E. H. Steele. 

The W. A. Sorin Company (printing, binding and engraving), Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Capital, $10,000. Incorporators: W. A. Sorin, I. K. Mott, 
Wm. A. McCord, F. Ward, G. G. Mathauer. 


Y. Capital, $125,- 
J. Davis, 








FIDELITY. 





TO USE CAMELS IN THE ARMY. 


Representative Marlin E. Olmsted, congressman from 
the Eighteenth Pennsylvania District, and chairman of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs, proposes that a caravan of 
camels be added to the United States army. Among the 
reasons for this proposed installation may be the included 
one of high moral purpose. It is to support the effect of the 
abandonment of the canteen. If the camels can go without 
a drink for a long.period of time, the soldier may get moral 
strength from their example and be encouraged to practice 
similar abstention, and hump along to better things. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests with the advertiser solely. 


FRANK O. SULLIVAN PROGRESSES. 


We have pleasure in printing the portrait of Frank O. 
Sullivan, who has resigned from the position of vice-presi- 
dent of the Oswald Publishing Company to connect himself 
with the William B. Curtis Company, 50 Church street, 
New York city, publishers of the Publishers’ Guide and also 
of Paper. The former publication has been in the field for 
eighteen years and the latter was established by Mr. Jacobs 





FRANK 0. SULLIVAN. 


about a year ago. Mr. Sullivan is a man of marked ability 
in the publishing field, to which he adds the other comple- 
ment to assured success — the capacity for hard and unre- 
mitting work. All who know Mr. Sullivan predict his entire 
success in his new venture. 

Frank O. Sullivan was born on March 5, 1869, in Sea- 
ford, Delaware. He moved to Philadelphia in 1877, and 
graduated from the Philadelphia Manual Training School 
in 1888. In 1901 he became business manager of the Inter- 
national Printer, then circulation manager, and finally 
advertising manager. When the International Printer was 
consolidated with the American Printer in January, 1906, 
Mr. Sullivan became advertising manager and, in 1910, vice- 
president of the Oswald Publishing Company. In all these 
positions his success has been very noticeable. 
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PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS ARE ‘‘ WARMING UP” 
TO MONOTYPE COMPOSITION. 

More than half of the printers of Chicago, particularly 
those specializing on classy booklet, catalogue and tabular 
work, are taking advantage of the composition and make-up 
facilities offered by The Walden Typesetting Company, 65 
Plymouth place, Chicago. The new job scale will likely line 
up the other half. Sample sheet of faces on request. 





NEW ORLEANS BRANCH OF THE TRIUMPH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY. 

The Triumph Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
recently opened a sales office at 728 Poydras street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, where a large stock of machines will be 
carried for immediate shipment. The prosperity of the 
Triumph Electric Company is shown in that this is the six- 
teenth sales office now being maintained by the company 
and the third opened the past year. The new factory of the 
company is working well up to its capacity, indicating the 
popularity of the product. 





THE J. F. TAPLEY CO. ACQUIRES THE MILLER 
PLATFORM ADJUSTABLE HAND TRUCK. 

The J. F. Tapley Company, 531-535 West Thirty-seventh 
street, New York city, announces that it has acquired the 
entire rights of “the Miller Truck Company in the Miller 
Platform Adjustable Hand Truck. The truck, which will 
be known hereafter as the Tapley Truck, is designed espe- 
cially for the rapid and economical handling of flat and 
folded paper about a printing plant, paper warehouse or 
paper-mill. Full information will be cheerfully furnished 
on application to the J. F. Tapley Company. 





A PRICE-LIST HAVING TABLE OF CONTENTS IN 
FOUR LANGUAGES. 

Rudolph Becker, Leipzig, Germany, maker of machines 
and other appliances for lithographers, has issued a price- 
list and descriptive catalogue. The table of contents is an 
innovation, for it appears in German, English, French and 
Esperanto. The printing, in violet ink, is clear and sharp, 
roman faces being used. The various tools used by litho 
artists and lithographers are depicted in line cuts, descrip- 
tion and prices accompanying each, all of which appears in 
German. A fine grade of calendered sulphite stock is used 
for the body of the list, while the table of contents is printed 
on a green-tinted laid matt stock. This table is arranged 
alphabetically, each language separate, making it an easy 
matter in ordering any item. 





WORLD-WIDE AGENCIES OF THE KAVMOR 
AUTOMATIC PRESS COMPANY. 

The Kavmor Automatic Press Company, whose prin- 
cipal office and show rooms are located at 346 Broad- 
way, New York, has established agencies throughout the 
United States and foreign countries for the sale of the 
Kavmor high-speed automatic platen presses, which that 
company builds in two sizes, 11 by 17 and 14 by 20; also 
the Kavmor automatic offset press which takes a sheet 
28 by 42, and the Kavmor automatic cutting, creasing and 
scoring press, which takes sheets up to 30 by 40. The 
Kavmor Automatic Press Company has appointed the fol- 
lowing agents for the exclusive sale of its presses in the 
territory mentioned: Eastern Agency, Richard Preston, 
167 Oliver street, Boston, Mass.; western agency, S. S. 
Salisbury, Room 524, Manhattan building, Chicago, III.; 
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southern and southwestern agency, the Dodson Printers’ 
Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga.; Pacific coast agency, 
Brintnall & Bickford, 568 Howard street, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Dominion of Canada, Miller & Richard, Toronto, 
Canada; Great Britain, India and Africa, Marriott & 
Stewart, 28 Marshalsea road, London, England; Italy, 
France and Germany, E. Lambertenghi & Co., Milano, 
Italy; Australasia and South America, Parsons Trading 
Company, 20 Vesey street, New York, U.S. A. 





** STUNTS”? IN NUMBERING. 


In the April and May, 1910, numbers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER appeared an announcement by the Wetter Num- 
bering Machine Company, of Brooklyn, New York, in which 
was offered prizes for articles describing actual working 

















J. WARREN LEWIS, 
Winner of second prize in Wetter 
contest. 


R. H. HAYES, DENVER, COLORADO, 
Winner of first prize in Wetter 
contest. 


results obtained from the use of its numbering machines. 
The entries were submitted to a committee composed of 
Herbert M. Bingham, of Bingham Brothers Company; 
Henry L. Bullen, of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, and Frank E. Colson, of Newspaperdom, 
who awarded the first prize of $40 to H. R. 
Hayes, superintendent of the printing depart- 
ment of Kistler Stationery Company, Denver, 
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again. This same ‘ stunt’ was done twenty times or 25,000 
impressions, thus making twenty leaves of each number 
and also running the cover number at bottom on 625 sheets, 
eight covers to a sheet, with frisket over balance of Wetter 
machines. The entire run was made in twenty-three hours 
and ten minutes at 75 cents an hour, or $17.38. Had the 
job been numbered in the bindery the cost would have been 
505,000 numbers at 20 cents per thousand, or $101, showing 
a saving of $83.62 on this one job.” 

The committee remarked that Mr. Hayes’ entries show 
him to have a remarkable fund of resource, which he uses to 
the benefit and profit of his employers. 

Mr. Lewis’ article was commended for its careful prepa- 
ration. 

Another “stunt,” as described by Mr. Hayes, was a 
small run of 5,000 tickets of two numbers each to tide a 
new railway over until its large order came from the 
ticket printers in the East. Tickets being narrower than 
machines, the stock was cut eight on, printing two type- 
forms and four machine at one impression, type printing on 
first and third on one end and machines on second and 
fourth on other end. Six hundred and twenty-five sheets 
were run and twisted, the gages moved to bring type on 
second and fourth and machines on first and third and the 
same 625 sheets run and twisted again. Thus printing and 
numbering were done at one impression, producing the total 
10,000 numbers without cost, and finished the job at once, 
which meant much to the railroad company, as the shortage 
was not discovered until the tickets were needed. 





MONITOR MOTOR CONTROLLERS FOR PRESSES. 


The Monitor Controller Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has issued a new booklet descriptive of its printing- 
press controllers, with price-list annexed. These controllers 
are considered as perfect, mechanically and electrically, as 
any such mechanism can be fabricated. These apparatus 
made for printers’ use have been applied to platen, cylinder 
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Colorado, and the second prize to J. Warren 
Lewis, of W. W. Browning & Co., Ogden, Utah. 
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Mr. Hayes’ article described many different 
results, among which was a “stunt” in num- 
bering coupon books, reproduction of a printed 
page of which is shown herewith. It reads as 
follows: 

“ There were 5,000 coupon books of twenty 
leaves, of five coupons each, and cover — each 
coupon numbered to correspond with cover, or 
505,000 numbers in red ink. Only having 
twenty-one machines and the coupons being 
too small to allow machines side by side, we 
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were forced to figure out a ‘stunt.’ The sheet 
was run eight sheets up of five coupons each, 
heads out. The Wetter machines were set at 
1, 626, 1251 and 1876 on the first, third and 
fifth coupons of each leaf on one end of sheet 
and 2501, 3126, 3751 and 4376 on second and 
fourth coupons of each leaf of the other end 
of sheet. Six hundred and twenty-five sheets 
were run and sheet turned around, the ma- 
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chines on the first, third and fifth were made 
to read 2501, 3126, 3751 and 4376, while the 
second and fourth were made to read 1, 626, 
1251 and 1876, and the same 625 sheets run 
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and rotary presses and are subject to a very exacting test 
before they leave the company’s shops. The controllers are 
simplified to the last degree, and are not likely to get out of 
order. The company offers to replace any defective part 
within a year from date of sale. On high-speed rotaries it 
is necessary to have control of the motor from a number of 
stations. With these controllers this is accomplished in a 
simple way. The booklet will be sent to those interested, 
and figures for installation will be furnished. 





THE AUTOPRESS COMPANY’S CONTEST AND 
THE WINNERS. 


Contests seem to be the order of the day in the trade, 
and the Autopress Company has made an interesting use 
of the popular method. Desiring to demonstrate the utility 
and economy of its machine in a striking way, the company 
offered a number of watches as prizes for the best results 
obtained by pressmen. Those directly interested in the 
Autopress have awaited the result with considerable con- 
cern, but the large number of entries and the time con- 
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type-forms ” — all run at a speed of five thousand impres- 
sions an hour. 

Class B— Best samples of half-tone work — The first 
prize went to G. J. Stock, with John E. Stewart, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; the second to Charles Vincent, of 
Walters & Mahon, of New York city, and the third to Rob- 
ert Hanley, with Stettiner Brothers, of New York city, each 
one receiving a seven-jeweled gold watch. The five speci- 
mens submitted by Mr. Stock consisted of two vignetted 
cuts of a milling machine, Indian-head cover of Woronoco: 
Paper Company’s sample-book; dog’s head in colors, and a 
four-page folder of a rug-manufacturing company. Mr. 
Vincent’s four color-process cuts are declared by the Auto- 
press people to be “ very good samples of absolute register 
work.” Mr. Hanley “got in the money” by sending in 
“very good samples of two-color close register work.” 

Class C —Speed— Four seven-jeweled gold watches: 
were given in this class. First prize was won by W. Mar- 
tin, with Adams & Grace, of New York city; the second 
went to E. J. Fee, with H. Gintzler, of Buffalo, New York; 
the third to Alex C. Hiller, with the Peck Press, New York 
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SOME OF THE PRIZE-WINNERS IN THE AUTOPRESS COMPANY’S PRESSWORK CONTEST. 


Cuass A—(1) E. F. Marceau, Taylor-Atkins Paper Company, Burnside Connecticut ; 


(2) Ferd G. Fertsch, Guide Printing Company, Brooklyn, 


New York. Cuass B— (3) Gustave J. Stock, with John E. Stewart, Springfield, Massachusetts; (4) Charles Vincent, Walters & Mason, New York city ; 


(5) Robert Hanley, Stettiner Brothers, New York city. Cuass C— (6) William Martin, Adams & Grace, New York city; 


(7) Alex C. Hiller, The 


Peck Press, New York city; (8) David J. Shea, Jr., Polygraph Printing Company, New York city. Cuass D (second) — (9) Fred E. Rossiter, Buck 


Printing Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Davoll, Williston H. Collins & Co., New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


sumed in verifying records precluded our making the 


announcement in the January issue. The Autopress Com- 
pany now announces the results as follows: 

Class A— Best samples of two and three color work — 
F. Marceau, with the Taylor-Atkins Paper Company, of 
Burnside, Connecticut, won the first prize, a 14-K. fifteen- 
jeweled solid gold watch; a similar timepiece went to F. G. 
Fertsch, of the Guide Printing Company, Brooklyn, New 
York, as second prize. Mr. Marceau submitted “a very 
good line of general colorwork” in the ten specimens he 
entered, comprising three duo-tone, two three-color com- 
bination line and half-tone, one large four-color half-tone, 
three four-color combination line and half-tone with em- 
bossing-plate, one large four-color combination and half- 
tone with embossing-plate, 10 by 18. Mr. Fertsch submitted 
eight specimens, “ mostly commercial colorwork, such as 
combination line and half-tone and two and three color 


Ciass E— (10) Otto L. Auerbach, Germania Fire Insurance Company, New York city; 


(11) David L. 


city, and the fourth to David J. Shea, Jr., of the Polygraph 
Printing Company, New York city. Mr. Martin’s perform- 
ance was a continuous week’s run with an hourly average 
of 4,956 impressions, the daily runs being: 
Date. 
December 14 
December 15 
December 16 
December 17 
December 19 
December 20 


Running Time. Impressions. 


193,000 
The forms run were an imitation lithograph bill-head, 
an indexed form on card stock of 120-pound weight, an 
electric company’s memorandum sheet, 11 by 17, and an 
invoice form, two up, size of sheet, 9% by 12. On Decem- 
ber 19 Mr. Fee made ready and got 34,500 impressions in 
eight hours. Mr. Hiller’s job was a high-grade letter-head 
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for a piano company, which he made ready and printed 
34,396 impressions in eight hours. A large market letter, 
printed in red, was the form that Mr. Shea handled. Inclu- 
ding make-ready and wash-up, the counter showed 34,100 
impressions in eight hours. 

Class D — Short runs, largest number in eight hours — 
The prizes were seven-jeweled gold-filled watches, and the 
first went to K. S. Crumein, with the McGowan & Cooke 
Printing Company, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, and the sec- 
ond to Fred E. Rossiter, with the Buck Printing Company, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Mr. Crumein’s stunt consisted 
of ten complete changes varying from 425 to 5,000 impres- 
sions each in seven hours and fifty-five minutes, including 
two wash-ups of press, five new tympans and complete 
make-readies. There were ten different forms, and the 
sheets varied in size from 8% by 11 to 11 by 17. Thirty- 
three thousand impressions in eight hours of 10 by 17 
election notices was the performance that got Mr. Rossiter 
his watch. 

Class E — Best suggestions for improvements to Auto- 
press — Seven-jeweled filled watches were the incentive in 
this class, and these were the fortunate winners: Otto L. 
Auerbach, with Germania Fire Insurance Company, New 
York city; David L. Davoll, with Williston H. Collins & 
Co., New Bedford, Massachusetts; Lambertto Naegele, 
with the Naegele Printing Company, Helena, Montana. 





THE NORWICH FILM. 


This transparent drawing and transferring medium, the 
invention of Mr. Ozias Dodge, of Norwich, Connecticut, is a 
material that is only beginning to be appreciated by the art 
and printing crafts. Its uses are so many the wonder is it 
was not thought of long before. 


Its appearance at the same time as the offset press is 
timely, for it is most useful in its applications to this new 


press. As the Norwich film is transparent, with a delight- 
ful drawing surface on one side, all that is necessary to get 
a design into the offset press is to lay the film over the pho- 
tograph or design to be copied and draw a lithographic pen- 
cil on the grain surface and transfer this drawing to zinc. 
Of course, the transfer can also be made to lithographic 
stone. 

Then there are several simple ways, so necessary in 
offset presswork, for reversing the drawing right and left. 
Or, the drawing on the film can be easily changed into a 
negative for photomechanical printing, reversed or unre- 
versed, on paper, metal and stone. Instructions for these 
operations are free to users of the film. 

Should a relief plate be required, all that is necessary is 
to dust a powdered resin over the design, transfer to zinc, 
and etch with nitric acid as usual. How often have news- 
paper publishers wished for a simple process for making 
printing blocks of cartoons, for instance, which would dis- 
pense with the camera and all troublesome photographic 
operations, and this is just the want the Norwich film sup- 
plies. 

For intaglio engraving this film is still more valuable. 
Artist etchers have in its use a medium with untold possi- 
bilities. Architects, artists and illustrators will find it 
invaluable, and so will designers and engravers on watch- 
cases and silverware. China decorators can transfer from 
it to the unbaked clay. 

Color-plate makers and color-printers can by pulling 
impressions from the color blocks and then superimposing 
the impressions determine, by looking through the films, 
whether the blocks will print in register without the great 
loss of time in putting them on the press. Faulty register 
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can then be corrected in the blocks without any delay on the 
press later. In fact, the Norwich film can be used in the 
making of labels and other color-plates and insure perfect 
register. 

These are but a few of the applications of this simple 
but extremely useful invention. It might be added that 
through its use it is possible to print the United States 
weather map in every paper in the country no matter how 
far isolated among farming communities, where the map is 
most valuable. To learn more about it write the Norwich 
Film, Norwich, Connecticut, or Lefrane & Cie, London and 
Paris. 





THE NEW DURANT JOB-PRESS COUNTERS. 


The W. N. Durant Company, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
announces its new Model B Counter with job-press attach- 
ment. It is adaptable to any size Chandler & Price, to the 
10 by 15 Challenge, and to the old-style Gordons, while it 


MODEL B COUNTER, WITH GORDON-PRESS ATTACHMENT. 


can be furnished at the same price on special order for 
either the 8 by 12 or the 12 by 18 Challenge. This attach- 
ment, like the counter with which it is sold, is substantially 


MODEL B COUNTER, WITH COLT’S ARMORY OR UNIVERSAL 
PRESS ATTACHMENT. 


constructed, guaranteeing long and satisfactory service. It 
can be quickly applied with a screw-driver and wrench, and 
is so arranged that only the actual impressions are regis- 
tered and counted. 

The illustration shows the Model B Counter with new 
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attachment for any size Colt’s Armory or Universal press. 
To set it up to register impressions requires only the drill- 
ing of two small holes in base of press. This places the 
counter with its face up in full view of the operator at all 
times and entirely out of his way. 

Attention is directed to the small attachment for the 
Colt’s Armory and Universal press shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This counter is very simple, is con- 
structed on thoroughly mechanical lines, and is absolutely 
accurate. Those interested are invited to communicate with 
the manufacturers for further information. 





ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE — ELEVEN 
DISTINCT ACTIONS. 


The Roberts Numbering Machine Company, 696-710 
Jamaica avenue, Brooklyn, New York, has recently placed 
on the market its new Model No. 65, having eleven dis- 
tinct actions. It is considered by those in authority to 
judge to be the most thoroughly perfected hand-numbering 
machine, being the only one on to-day’s 
market having eleven separate actions. 

The eleven actions are clearly indi- 
cated on a dial which looks like a minia- 
ture safe combination. 

To set the machine it is only neces- 
sary to turn the dial until the indicator 
points to the action desired. 

When set “consecutive” the num- 
bers advance from 1 to 999,999, chang- 
; a ing all the wheels automatically. When 
set “ duplicate ” each number is printed 
twice and is then advanced consecu- 
tively. When set “triplicate” each 
number is printed three times and is 
« then advanced consecutively. And so on 
2 = up to and including the tenth movement. 
The figures are deeply cut, finely proportioned and 
legible under all circumstances. 

The machine is absolutely accurate in every way. Skip- 
ping numbers is impossible, and perfect alignment is always 
assured. 

In spite of its multifold actions the machine has been 
concentrated into the smallest space possible, consistent 
with easy and effective work. 

The uses to which this machine may be put in the mod- 
ern printing plant are so numerous that it would be impos- 
sible to make mention of all of them. 








BRONZING ATTACHMENT FOR THE NEW ERA PRESS 
AND A PRINTER’S PNEUMATIC CLEANER— NEW 
FEATURES BY THE REGINA COMPANY. 


The Regina Company, with general offices at 1 Madison 
avenue, New York city, and factory at Rahway, New Jer- 
sey, is now perfecting a bronzing device to be attached to 
its New Era press. 

With this additional device it will be possible to print a 
label in any number of colors and bronze all at one opera- 
tion at a high rate of speed. 

The Regina Company also announces that it is now pre- 
paring to place before the printers a system of vacuum 
cleaners especially built and intended for cleaning out type- 
cases, etc. The Regina Company has had many years of 
experience in constructing vacuum cleaners. When the 
new device is ready for the market it will prove to the 
printers a sanitary device well worth their consideration. 
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**TALKS IN THE PRESS-ROOM ” BY THE STONE- 
METZ. 


An advertisement of the Stonemetz Two-Revolution 
Cylinder Press that is rather out of the ordinary style 
appears on another page of this issue. This is the second 
advertisement by the Stonemetz “ Press Tester,” the first 
appearing in the December, 1910, issue. They are in reality 
talks by a pressman to pressmen, in the vernacular of the 
pressroom, readily understood by any one connected with 
the business, from proprietor to humblest employee. 

The advertisement in the current issue relates to “ regis- 
ter” in connection with the feed-guide mechanism, present- 
ing in an original and convincing manner the advantages of 
the Stonemetz over other makes in this particular detail. 

The Stonemetz is manufactured by the Challenge 
Machinery Company, of Grand Haven, Michigan. 





John W. Steele. 

John W. Steele, machinist in charge of the Peterson 
Linotype Company plant, one of the largest, if not the larg- 
est, book and job plants in the West, has been associated 
with the Linotype industry in Chicago for nearly twenty 
years, acting as secretary of Progressive Lodge of the 
International Association of Machinists, until its member- 




















JOHN W. STEELE, 


Machinist in charge of the Peterson Linotype Company’s plant, Chicago. 


ship was merged with Chicago Typographical Union, 
No. 16. For many years Mr. Steele was in charge of the 
machines of the Chicago Daily Journal, and is considered 
one of the most efficient and painstaking linotype machin- 
ists in the western field. 





THE proceedings of the Second International Cost Con- 
gress are now ready. Apply for copy to J. A. Morgan, 11 
South Water street, Chicago. 5 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under ‘‘ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order to insure insertion in current number. e 
insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the 15th of the 
month preceding publication not guaranteed. 














BOOKS. 





“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions or 
losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 
74 pages, 63% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — 19 volumes of THE INLAND PRINTER, viz.: Volume 23 and 
Volumes 26 to 43, inclusive; will sell to highest bidder. LOUIS A 
SMITH, 535 West 147th st., New York city. 


PAPER PURCHASERS’ GUIDE, by Edward Siebs. Contains list of all bond, 

flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila and writing papers carried in stock by 
Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer of paper 
should have one. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 
indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most prac- 
tical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents) THE INLAND 


PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
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FOR SALE — Two complete printing plants: New York plant inventories 

$9,000; Pennsylvania plant, $22,000; either sold big reduction, whole 
or part; lists ready. PECKHAM MACHINE COMPANY, 1 Madison av., 
New York city. 


FOR SALE — $5,000 job-printing business in southern town of 30,000, at 
half price. B 185. 


WE ACT AS AN EXCHANGE for used printing machinery; small commis- 

sion basis for selling only; if you want to buy or sell, let us know 
your wants; you can not go wrong; get our proposition. U. S. MACHIN- 
ERY EXCHANGE, 25 Liberty st., New York. 


Publishing. 


SMALL TECHNICAL PAPER in limited field can be bought on account of 
owner’s illness; price, $5,000. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, Masonic 
bldg., New York city. 

















FACTORY SITE. 





FACTORY SITE — One of the best in the country, 18 acres or any part 

thereof, on centrally located switch in a large German settlement; 
Columbus is one of the best towns for factories in the United States, and 
its railroad facilities can not be excelled; the laboring people are largely 
Germans and men who have moved in from the country, practically no 
foreign element; all Columbus industries have grown to be large institu- 
tions; our banks furnish any amount of capital that is required to finance, 
enlarge and develop business; the Chamber of Commerce is alive to the 
interests of its home industries; last year it gave one of the most elab- 
orate and successful industrial expositions that has ever been held in the 
United States; if you contemplate a location, let us hear from you. C. A. 
THOMAS & CO., Brunson bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 








FOR SALE. 





Complete cost system and 


PRICES FOR PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes. 
Pocket size. $1 by mail. 


selling prices. Adapted to any locality. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 

of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by Linotype or Monotype 
machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BOOK IMPOSITION — A new work, covering 

the full range of imposition practice; just off the press. If interested, 
send for circular to C. J. SCHOTT, Seattle. 





THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khfyyém; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically s:t on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones, from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of books, 7% by 9% inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





TO LOVERS OF ART PRINTING —A limited edition of 200 numbered 

copies of Gray’s “‘ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” designed, 
hand-lettered and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Trezise. Printed 
from plates on imported hand-made paper and durably and artistically 
bound. Price, boxed, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 





VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





AT ONCE, two-press job-printing plant in good northern Indiana city of 
5,000 population; splendid opportunity for practical printer. B 171. 





CAPITALIST WANTED to take half interest in new automatic rotary per- 
fecting press; prints all sizes; two colors, high speed; inexpensive as 
flat-bed cylinder; nothing similar on market. B 193. 





FOR SALE — Fully equipped job-office near state university and center of 

large manufacturing district on Lake Washington ship canal; worth 
~ aan UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., University Station, Seattle, 
Wash. 





FOR SALE —I will sell all or half interest in one of the best-paying book- 
binderies in the country; it will pay you to investigate if you mean 
business. Address GILMER DAVIS, St. Joseph, Mo. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY; rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book-sewin; 
machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH, 132 Federal st., Chicago. 


BUFFUM automatic card press, latest model; 
perfect condition; snap at $145; outfit, optional, $25 extra; 
health. B 823. 


FOR SALE — Complete printing and bookbinding plant ; 
or time. BRONSON, 409 Dearborn st., Chicago. 





practically new, guaranteed 
reason — 





5 cylinders; cash 





FOR SALE — One Brehmer wire-stitching machine, capacity, % inch, in 
good condition and no breken parts, $75; cost $250. B 173. 


FOR SALE — Set Mergenthaler matrices, 8-point No. 2 (one-letter), cata- 
logue pages 28-29, absolutely new, never having been removed from orig- 
inal box; will sell for $25. B 182 


FOR SALE — Victor stamping and embossing press, takes die 4 by 9 
_ inches; also a 16-inch plate press, 3 hand embossers, 3 loose-leaf punch- 
ing machines; all in excellent condition. For particulars, address HAM- 
MAR MFG. CO., 170 E. Madison st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — 10 by 15 Golding, used about 2 years, and 12 by 18 Golding 
art jobber, used only few months; both good as new; price low and 
terms to suit. WM. L. PACKARD, Geneva, N. Y. 


LITHOGRAPHED STOCK CERTIFICATES, coupon bonds, etc.; exclusive 
attractive designs; special trade prices and samples on application. 
PIONEER COMPANY, St. Paul, Minn. Founded 1849. 


30-INCH NATIONAL PERFORATOR, used about 6 months, $300; also 
No. 4 Universal wire stitcher, in good condition, $200. WM. A. 
SIEWERS, 78 Walker st., New York. 


35 by 52 Cottrell two-revolution press, impression trip, air springs, front- 

fly delivery, back-up, four form rollers and e condition; ideal 
press for combination news and job office; very low price and liberal terms. 
WM. L. PACKARD, Geneva, N. Y. 




















$3,000 WILL BUY one two-color Harris automatic press, will take 26 by 29 
sheet, and one two-color Harris envelope press, with sheet-feed attach- 


ment, will take 11 by 12 sheet; motors and benders for same included; 
both presses in A-1 condition. B 121. 








HELP WANTED. 
Artists. 


ARTIST WANTED — Good letterer and designer. Send samples with first 
letter, and state salary wanted. CENTURY CATALOG COMPANY, 512- 

514 N. Capital blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 

WANTED — Letter designer for gum process metal signs. Send samples of 
work and state amount of salary expected. THE SCIOTO SIGN CO., 

Kenton, Ohio. 














Bookbinders. 


FORWARDER BOOKBINDER WANTED; 
and general jobwork; permanent position. 
land, Vt. 





man understanding forwarding 
THE TUTTLE CO., Rut- 








GOLD INK—At Last a Success! 





Manufactured by THE CANADIAN BRONZE POWDER WORKS 
Montreal — Toronto — Valleyfield. 





66 99 combines perfect working qualities with a brilliant, smooth, finished appearance. We shall be glad 
OROTYP to demonstrate this fact to any interested printer by shipping a one-pound can on approval. Light 
Gold, Deep Gold, Copper and Aluminum — $3.00 per pound. Liberal discounts to jobbers. 


Sole Agent and Distributor 
in the United States: 


JAS. H. FURMAN, too Wittiam Street, New York 






























Compositors. 
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MAIL LISTS. 








WANTED — First-class job printer who can set artistic composition and 
who is a student of the business and not just a ‘“‘ worker’; an oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in a modern shop where we do modern work ; 
state age, experience; send samples; give references; no booze, no cigar- 
ettes. How much would you be willing to start on to get in good? THE 
SCHOLL PRINTING CO., Chillicothe, Ohio. 


For » Manag 


SUPERINTENDENT of the printing department of the largest printing, sta- 

tionery and office-outfitting house in Pennsylvania; position of respon- 
sibility and trust at very attractive salary ; the establishment has been over 
31 years in business, has over 2,500 regular customers, employs over 125 
people, occupies 10 floors in addition to commodious warehouse ; employees 
are given an opportunity to share in the profits of the business; good 
references, — and a cash investment of $3,000 upward absolutely 


required. B11 








s and Superintendents. 











Lithographers. 


AN UP-TO-DATE mailing list of 10,000 printers in the United States; any 
part, or all of them, at $3 per oa 000. COMMERCIAL SALES & MFG. 


Co., Box 104, —— Ohio. 













MISCELLANEOUS. 











BEST PADDING GLUE — Costs 40 cents per pound; superior to all in 
elasticity ; money returned if not satisfactory ; send $1 money-order for 
recipe to HARIGEL & SMITH, LaGrange, Tex. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 












All-around Men. 


ALL-AROUND book and job printer would like position 2 up-to-date office 
in East; young, sober, married. BOX 337, Poultney, Vt. 
















WANTED — Thoroughly expert zinc-transfer man— one who is capable of 

handling the Harris offset press. Apply by letter, stating in full expe- 
rience and salary expected, to THOMSON STATIONERY COMPANY, LTD., 
325 Hastings st., Vancouver, B. C. 





Artists. 








A FIRST-CLASS all-around commercial artist — designing, retouching, etc. 
— desires position. B 166. 











Miscellaneous. 





WANTED — A young man with a thorough knowledge of printing, to take 

charge of the mail-order department of a complete plant located in the 
Middle States; a proper conception of quality in printing necessary. 
Address, with references, B 938. 








WANTED — Printer who wants to learn the art of manufacturing chemistry. 
HOLLY MANUFACTURING CO., 8 South 15th st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Operators and Machinists. 








LINOTYPERS — Want one or two A-1 men to buy working interest in 
established business; 2 machines, good condition, no debts, paying divi- 
dends; $4,500 cash required. B 180. 








Proofreader. 





WANTED — Competent proofreader who is familiar with printing and espe- 

cially jobwork, to read proofs on calendar ads.; man or woman with 
‘countiy newspaper or country printing-office experience preferred. Write at 
once, giving experience and references, and stating salary required. THE 
GERLACH-BARKLOW CO., Joliet, Ill. 





Salesmen. 





ENERGETIC MAN OF ABILITY to represent a reputable i to solicit 
the printing and litho trade in Chicago and vicinity. B 1 





HIGH-GRADE catalogue printing and engraving salesman wanted by inland 
Pennsylvania house to travel Middle States ; must be experienced. B 742. 


RELIABLE MAN of good appearance as representative for a well established 
printing-ink house soliciting New York city trade. B 195. 





SALESMEN — We want 5 machinery salesmen for our extensive line of 
printers’ machinery; excellent proposition. Write fully in confidence, 
GOLDING MFG. 

Franklin, Mass. 





WANTED — A printing salesman with thorough knowledge of catalogue 
fine opening for strictly A-1 man, permanent and good salary. 


_ Boston, Mass. 


INSTRUCTION. 


trade ; 
GRIFFITH- STILLINGS PRESS, 











A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 
invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing he 
needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruction book. 
When ordering, state which layout you want—No. 1, without fractions; 
No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter without commercial 
fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 
“Pp” st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; also all agencies Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, Price, $4. 
A LINOTYPE SCHOOL AT HOME — The Eclipse keyboard, with complete 
instruction course, for $3, is positively the best value on the market 
to-day; movable spring-steel keys, enamel-painted; detachable copyholder, 
22-page instruction book; set of diagrams showing 12 keyboard layouts 
mostly used with every keyboard; the Eclipse is made with following lay- 
outs: No. 1, standard, without fractions ; No. 2, standard, with fractions ; 
No. 11, two- letter, with fractions; No. 12, two- letter, without fractions ; 
circular on request. ECLIPSE KEYBOARD "COMPANY, 117 S. Bonner st., 
Dayton, Ohio. Guaranteed as advertised cr money refunded. 








LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Special rate: 12 weeks’ thorough operator- 

machinist course, $80; instruction day or night; 6 Linotypes; high- 
priced instructors; employment bureau; hundreds of graduates. Write for 
date of next opening. EMPIRE LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First av., New 


York city. 














Bookbinders. 











BOOKBINDER — Combination finisher, stamper, forwarder and ruler, 18 

years’ experience, 5 as successful foreman; can figure work; have had 
several years’ experience in the largest shops and larger cities, including 
Boston, New York, Chicago and St. Louis; extreme Southwest preferred. 
B 907. 














Compositors. 











COMPOSITOR-STONEHAND — Graduate I. T. U. Course in Printing desires 
permanent position; union; samples of work executed during course 

sent on request, including letters of criticism; over 10 years’ continuous 

— at case and on imposition; Chicago or New York preferred. 
4. 











Engravers. ‘ 











POSITION WANTED as superintendent or foreman of a photoengraving 
plant by a practical man with good executive ability; best of references. 
B 175. 















Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 











MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT who can get results that show on the 

right side of the balance sheet wants position in or near New York city; 
15 years’ experience in practical factory management with large, up-to-date 
concerns. B 188. 


SUPERINTENDENT, foreman or assistant manager ; 
14 years’ experience; knows how; good buyer, good on estimate. 













young printer, union, 
B 196. 












Miscellaneous. 








GENTLEMAN with 17 years’ experience in printing and lithographing 

desires connection with reliable house as partner or member of firm; 
thoroughly posted on costs and selling prices; expert correspondent and 
sales manager, with considerable executive ability. B 184. 


















Operators and Machinists. 








LINOTYPE MACHINIST- -OPERATOR wants steady situation ; 8 years’ prac- 

tical office and factory experience; can adjust and keep machines in 
highest efficiency; erect, repair, rebuild, all models; union; _ first-class 
catalogue man; prefer machinist’s end. B 18. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST wishes position with firm who is desirous of first- 
class work from the Linotype; no operating; understand pone: 
abstainer ; ability as references ; do not blame the Linotype. B 176 



















LINOTYPE MACHINIST, 16 years’ experience on newspapers, is open for 
engagement on any size plant; competent, practical machinist, tem- 
perate, union. B 190. 














Pressmen. 











CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSMAN, entirely competent on any class of work, 
at present employed, desires to ‘make a change soon. B 110. 











FOREMAN PRESSROOM, non-union, Eastern man, A-1 references; near 


Chicago preferred; minimum salary, $35. B 895. 












POSITION WANTED by a first-class pressroom foreman of 20 years’ expe- 

rience; sober and steady; good executive ability; will guarantee to 
turn out good, clean work; a good economical manager to obtain best 
results; working or non-working; union. B 962 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN, 
rienced on all grades of printing, desires position as foreman ; 
Middle West preferred. B 696. 














good executive ability, reliable, temperate, expe- 
West or 



























MAKE MONE 


after washup or when changing impressions. One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. Will not mark the print. 
Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, without 
screw-driver or wrench. Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. 
More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge, and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 





by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will increase 
press output from 3,000 to 5,000 a day on steady runs. No readjusting 







It is a producer of RESULTS— 









THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 
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Proofreaders. 


Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





LADY READER — Reliable and up-to-date, large experience, good output ; 
commercial work preferred; West; wages, $21. B 735. 








PROOFRE ADE R, non-union, thoroughly qualified, accurate and speedy, nice 
work, looking for change ; Middle West. B 181. 








Salesmen. 





WANTED — By “ actical pressman, position as traveling salesman — inks 
preferred. B 113. 





Stereotypers. 





SITUATION WANTED — Stereotyper desires position; 14 years’ experience ; 
strictly sober. B 163. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
typing and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 143 Dearborn st. 
11-11 





MURRAY MACHINERY COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. All kinds of electro- 
typing, stereotyping and photoengraving machinery. 8-11 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 1-12 





WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, office and salesrooms, 124- 
126-128 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives: United Printing 
Machinery Company, Boston-New York. 2-11 





Embossers and Engravers — Copper and Steel. 





THREE-COLOR NEGATIVES. 





THREE-COLOR EMULSION NEGATIVES — Print and etch them yourself ; 
minimum set, 133-line, $5. ee solicited. B 924. 








FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers and 
printers, steel-die makers and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 43-49 Randolph st., Chicago. (See advt.) 3-11 
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TYPE FOR SALE. 





EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. Y., sells the best 
type in the world; 35 cents per pound; beautiful faces. Ask for catalogue. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery. 





DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, Pearl River, N. Y. Folding mi achines, auto- 
matic feeders for presses, folders and i machines. 2-11 





Bookbinders’ Supplies. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chicago. Also paper-box 
makers’ supplies. 1-11 








Book Dies. 


BRASS BOOK STAMPS and embossing dies of all descriptions. CHICAGO 
EMBOSSING CO., 126 Union st., Chicago. tf 








Calendar Manufacturers. 


COMPLETE AND ARTISTIC LINES of high-embossed calendar subjects. 
German make excelled, with prices that .insure business. CHICAGO 
EMBOSSING CO., 126 Union st., Chicago, Il. tf 








HEAVY EMBOSSED bas-relief calendars. America’s classiest line. Black 
— white, three-color and hand-tinted. H. E. SMITH CO., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 12-11 





Case-making and Embossing. 





SHEPARD, THE H. O., €O., 120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. Write for esti- 
mates. 1-12 


oe a aaa BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 6 by 9 
nches ; for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER Cc OP ANY, Chicago. 





Embossing Dies. 


EMBOSSING DIES THAT EMBOSS. We zre specialists in this line. Every 
job tested upon completion before leaving the plant. CHICAGO EMBOSS- 
ING CO., 126 N. Union st., Chicago, Ill. tf 








YOUNG, WM. R., 121-123 N. Sixth st., Philadelphia, Pa. Printing and 
embossing dies, brass, steel, zinc; first-class workmanship. 6-11 


Engraving Methods. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 
process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs at any drug store about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOMAS M. DAY, Box 12, Windfall, Ind. 3-11 











Gummed Papers. 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domestic 
guaranteed non-curling gummed papers. 5-11 








Gummed Tape in Rolls and Rapid Sealing Machine. 





JAMES D. McLAURIN & CO., INC., 63 Park Row, New York city. ‘ Bull- 
dog” and “ Blue Ribbon” brands gummed tape. Every inch guaran- 
teed to stick. 6-11 





Ink Manufacturers. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 2314-2324 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 3-11 








Job Presses. 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Electric-welded steel 
chases. 7-1 





Chicago Embossing Gompeus. 





E -MBOSSERS- of quality. Calendar backs, catalogue covers, menu _ tablets, 
announcement covers, etc. CHICAGO EMBOSSING CO., 126 N. Union st., 
Chicago. tf 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, THE, 116 Nassau st., 
New York; 114 Federal st., Chicago; Mermod-Jaccard bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. Satin-finish plates. 6-11 








Cost Systems and Installations. 





COST SYSTEMS designed and installed to meet every condition in the 
graphic trades. Write for booklet, ‘‘ The Science of Cost Finding.” 
THE ROBERT S. DENHAM CO., 342 Caxton bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 10-11 





Counters. 





HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for job-presses, book-stitchers, 
ete., without springs. Also paper-joggers, ‘‘ Giant ’’ Gordon press-brakes. 
Printers’ form trucks. 5-11 





Cylinder Presses. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. Bab- 
cock drums, two-revolution and fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 
7-11 








Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding Jobbers, $200-$600; Em- 
bosser, $300- $400; _Pearl, $70-$214; Roll-feed Duplex, Triplex. 8-11 


—_ a Machine Work. 


CUMMINGS M ACHINE ‘COMP: ANY, 238. ‘William at., “New York. Estimates 

given on automatic machinery, bone-hardening, grinding and jobbing. 

Up-to-date plant; highest grade work done with accuracy and despatch. 
1-12 








Machinery. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. New; rebuilt. 7-11 








Mercantile Agency. 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, General Offices, 160 Broadway, New 
York; Western Office, 184 La Salle st., Chicago. The Trade Agency of 
the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade. 7-11 








Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipments for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 3-11 








Paper Cutters. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO., Pearl River, N. Y., manufacturers of automatic- 
clamp cutting machines that are powerful, durable and efficient. 2-11 








GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Lever, $130-$200; Power, $240- 
$600; Auto-clamp, $450-$600; Pearl, $40-$77; Card, $8-$40. 8-11 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. The Oswego, Brown & 
Carver and Ontario — Cutters exclusively. 4-11 





McCAFFERTY, H., 141 E. 25th st., New York. 3-11 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 7-11 








“Cramain-Gold”—Non-Tarnishing CRAMER & MAINZER -  Faerth, Bavaria 


MANUFACTURED BY 





A tested and proven Metal Leaf—soft, pliable, brilliant, easy 
working, and less than half as expensive as genuine Gold Leaf. 





SOLE AGENT AND DISTRIBUTOR IN THE UNITED STATES 


JAMES H. FURMAN 
36 La Salle Street - - - Chicago, Ill. 








Samples and prices on request 





Remember, ‘‘Cramain-Gold’’ has been PROVEN successful. 


100 William Street - - - - New York 
Reputable representatives wanted in all principal cities 


























THE INLAND PRINTER 


Photoengravers. 





BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 
tone, wood engraving 


76-82 Sherman st., 
and electrotyping. 


Chicago. Photo, half- 
11-11 





INLAND-WALTON ENGKAVING CO., THE, illustrators, 
trotypers, 3-color process plates. 120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. 


engravers and elec- 
12-11 





NATIONAL ENGRAVING COMPANY, Sioux Falls, S. D. Designers and 
engravers. ‘‘ Cuts that talk.” 2-11 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 1-12 
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BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 521 








Cherry st., Philadelphia. 10-11 
BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 396-398 S. Clark st., Chicago; Detroit, 
Mich. ; St. Paul, Mian. ; printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 6-11 
MILWAUKEE PRINTE RS’ ROLLER CO., 372 Milwaukee st., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 1-12 
wl ILD & “STEVENS, INC., we & Parchese st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1850. 2-11 





Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. 7-11 





WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for photoengra- 

vers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms: 124-126-128 Federal st., Chicago. 

Eastern representatives: United Printing Machinery Co., Boston- New York. 
2-11 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 11 


Proof Presses for Photoengravers and Printers. 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 7-11 





Show Cards. 


SHOW CARDS AND COUNTER CARDS. Cut-outs that attract attention. 
High-class in every particular. CHICAGO EMBOSSING CO., 126 N. 
Union st., Chicago, Ill. tf 








Poster and Wood Engravers. 





BASSWOOD CUTS are the best and cheapest. Investigate them. Good for 
broad subjects and tints. Engraving on boxwood, maple, zine and cop- 








per. CALUMET ENGRAVING CO. (not inc.), 334 Dearborn st., Chicago, 

Ml. 8-11 
Presses. 

GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chicago, 


manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 1-12 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
typing and electrotyping machinery. 


Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn st. 
11-11 





THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 


253 Broadway, 
bldg., Chicago ; i 


New York; 
factory, Long Island City, 1 


Fisher 
0-11 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 316-318 S. Canal st., 
514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 706 
Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan st., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chest- 
nut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 8-11 


Chicago; also 





Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces the 
finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat, simple, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by whieh engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard. ‘* Ready-to-use” cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 2-11 








Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs, greatest output, most 
complete selection. Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and print- 
ers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. 
Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. 8-11 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 


Superior copper-mixed 
type. 7-11 





HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY 
st., Boston; 43 Centre st. and 15 Elm st., 


(established 1872), 


190-192 Congress 
New York. 11-11 





INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Standard Line type and printers’ ii St. 
Louis, New York and Chicago. 11-11 











folding well. 
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UTILITY-ACCORD 


BOOKLET PAPERS 


HESE papers have the essential qualities of the true 
booklet or folder paper— printing, embossing and 
They are produced in two sizes and 
weights — Cover, 20 x 25, 60 lbs., and Book, 25 x 38, 


70 lbs., permitting cover and text pages of same color. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE-BOOK OF 
UTILITY-ACCORD BOOKLET PAPERS 


Uiagara Paper Mills 
- sockport * Gwe 


ME 
































wom CRAMER’S NEW ow 
Process Dry-Plates and 
F ilter S “Direct” Three-color Work 

















Not an experiment but an accomplished fact. 

Thoroughly tested in practical work before being advertised. 

Full details in our new booklet ‘‘ DRY-PLATES AND COLOR- 
FILTERS FOR TRICHROMATIC WORK,”’ containing 
more complete practical information than any other book yet 
published. This booklet sent free to photoengravers on request. 


G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 











AS PRINTERS’ ADS Do bring orders—hun- 


dreds of printers are proving this with my service of 
3-color cuts and wording. Easy to print 
inanyshop. 12th year. Samples Free. 
CHAS. L. STILES, COLUMBUS, O. 








PRINTERS — You can not afford to purchase new or rebuilt Printers’ 
Machinery, exchange or sell your old without consulting us. 


DRISCOLL & FLETCHER Printers’ Machinery Works 














‘' PRESS CONTROLLERS 


THE GOVERNMENT STANDARD 


KEYBOARD PAPER “petitions 
for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mecuanic FALts, MAINE 


The Central Ohio Paper Co. 


G, Exclusive manufacturers of the Famous Swan 
Lingn paper for high-class Stationery and “‘Swans- 
lown”’ Enamel Paper. Gives any book a finished 
look. Write for d ies. Prompt shi 


“Swan Delights Whoever Writes.” 


























M ONITO AUTOMATIC 


SYSTEM 
Fills All Requirements of Most Exacting Printers. 
: MONITOR SALES DEPT. 

joie 106 South Gay Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


KNIFE-GRINDING SERVICE 
=——— PROMPT AND EXPERT 
We make a specialty of Paper Cutter and Lithograph Stone Knife Grinding, 
£.C. KEYSER & CO., 404 So. Clark St., CHICAGO. (’Phone, Harrison 7594) 


DURANT Improved 
Counter Attachments 
are the newest things for 
job presses and just what 
you have been looking for. 


THE W. N. DURANT CO 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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: CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

4 We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN § 
» WE MAKE system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, § 
4 THE BEST = i solid, perfect rollers by the best ) 
4 ormulas, § 
» q 
? THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient ; 
> BE MADE address in writing or shipping. ) 
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Paper Testing 


We have facilities for making chemical, microscopical and 
physical tests of paper promptly and at reasonable prices. 





We can be of service to the purchaser by showing him 
whether he is getting what he has specified. 


We can be of service to the manufacturer in disputes where 
the report of a third party is likely to be more effective. 





Electrical Testing Laboratories 
8OTH STREET and EAST END AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 

















“Roughing” {cr the Trade 


, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor' 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 








one, mtn st 


Learn PHOTOGRAPHY, PHOTO-ENGRAVING or 
THREE-COLOR WORK. 


Engravers and Three-color Operators earn $20 to $50 per week. Only 
College in the world where these paying professions are taught successfully, 
Established sixteen years. Endorsed by International Association of Photo- 
Engravers and Photographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy; livi 
inexpensive. Graduates placed in good positions. Write for catalogue, an 
specify course in which you are interested. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY or } 881 Wabash Avenue, 
BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING Effingham, Ill. 














L. H. B1ssE.LL, President. 
The kind of gloss that you can add 
to any kind of printing inks and 
make them print extremely glossy 
on any kind of paper. It makes no 

difference whether it is rough paper or the finest coated stock. 

It saves you that ‘‘extra impression,” and also, to a large extent, 
prevents offsetting. These are broad statements, but are attested to every 
day by printers who use my Ink Gloss. 


$1.00 per Ib., sample 25c. => 


HAMPTON AULD MANUFACTURER OF INK SPECIALTIES 


798 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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Quik : Res. 
Stringing . Ae ae 
vine Ife LOO 
Time. 
Universal f ; q 
Loop Ad- Is the cheapest and best device for ' - 
ustable “Stringing” Catalogues, Directories, 
to 54 | Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 

: h Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 


Let us send sample and quote you 
prices. 


% WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 
i (Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 
: 75 Shelby Street 
DETROIT = = = = MICHIGAN 


PATENTED 
This cut illustrates one 
of the various sizes of 
hangers for books % to 
2 inches in thickness. 














Boston Model 


WETTER 

















Boston Model 1 


Five-wheel machine to automatically 
number from 1 to 99999 


N? 12357 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION 





























SIZE, 146 x 158 Inches, 


SOLD BY ALL BRANCHES OF THE 


American Typefounders Co. 


IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 


=, Numbering 


‘Machine 


Detail of construction guarantees 
long life to machine. 








Repairing 


Printers’and Lithographers’ 
Machinery 


Erecting and Overhauling all 
over the country 


The B. & A. Machine Works 
317-319 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO 











Stop the Leak 


in your printing 
business, which 
occurs when you 
give or throw 
away waste paper. 


Buy a SULLIVAN 
Hand-Baling Press 


SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY CoO. 
150 Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 









Bulletin F-64 


Control Your Press 
bya Single Push-button 


You can locate a General Electric Motor and 
Controller out of the way under the press and 
still obtain complete control from a number 
of points by means of push-button stations 
placed wherever desired. This saves time 
and paper and makes press-running safer. 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION. 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT! 


DO YOU USE THE 
BLATCHFORD 
QUALITY METALS? 


More than 8OO new customers 
ordered Blatchford Metals in 1909. 


E.W. BLATCHFORD CO. 


Chicago New York 
230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 




















Send for 
circular. 











y 
The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and New York. 


—= PRESSMEN’S = 
OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 











PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO 
1729 TRIBUNE BUILDING New York 








120-130 Sherman St. 
CHICAGO 


a 





AMSTUTZ HAND-BOOK OF PHOTOENGRAVING 


Being an enlargement of and revision of JENKINS’ MANUAL OF PHOTOENGRAVING 


By N. S. AMSTUTZ 


With supplementary chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half-tone Colorwork by 
FREDERICK E. Ives and STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


This is the most comprehensive and practical work on this subject ever published, and 
has received the endorsement of leading men in the craft 


Price, $3.00 prepaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


1729 Tribune Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
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employing > 
ers of America re- z feyman turns to its 
gard it as an authority $2.50 pages to learn how 
on all subjects pertain- é Foreign $3.00 to improve himself in 


ing to printing. his craft. 


~ The is 
American Printer 


is a living example of the splendid achievements of American industry in the realms 
of Printing, Bookmaking, Illustrating and Advertising. In its pages you are brought 
face to face with the machinery and methods, principles and processes that have given 
America its pre-eminent position in the intelligent and effective handling of paper 
and ink. § THE AMERICAN PRINTER occupies a field all its own—in its pages experts 
cover every subject directly related to printing, the message of the text being re- 
inforced by lavish reproductions in line, halftone, lithography, photogravure and 
color process of the finest work of American printers and engravers. 
Advertisements in THE Twenty Cents brings you a Your message in our ad 
AMERICAN A copy ne THe aba vertising columns 
cand Tae Dillasand Nie as Site: 
put you on our subscription 
list for a whole year. 


“livese 
wires” in 
~ American 
Oswald Publishing Co. printing 

25 City Hall Place offi- 


New York City 
ces. 








THE NELSON CORPORATION 
EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF EVERY KIAD 
AND STYLE OF lOOSE LEAF BINDING 


DEVICE FOR THE RETAIL TRADE. 
RULED AND PRINTED SHEETS FOR SAME 


446 WELLS ST, CHICAGS, ILL™U.S.A. 








R.R.B. Padding Glue 


Whiter, stronger and more flexible 
than any other. Try it. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street, NEW YORK 




















“A GRITTY NUISANCE” 


A gritty particle in the eye is a troublesome nuisance; abominably so when 
coated with oils and waxes on paper and called Carbon Paper. Grease, grit and 
gum veneered on paper is frequently sold to the suffering public as Carbon Paper. 
It will make a mark, but not the kind that the up-to-date clerk or stenographer de- 
mands. You can get the right kind at Whitfield’s shop, and what is more it will not 
cost you as much to try out our samples in the long run as the counterfeit carbon. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS 


346 Broadway, New York 








BOOST YOUR BUSINESS 


(if it’s worth it) —with HERRICK CUTS. If not worth it, 
make it worth it — with HERRICK CUTS. Over 400—at fair 
prices —in THE HERRICK CUT BOOKS — with ideas for 
your advertising. Big firms use them regularly and get results. 
If small firms used them regularly they’d get hig. The books 
sent to business firms for 25 cents. Take the quarter off the 
first $3.50 order. Money back if books don’t suit you. 


THE HERRICK PRESS 
247 Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 
WE MAKE SPECIAL DRAWINGS. WRITE US 





















5000 Printed Gummed Labels $1 


In roll form, will not curl, size 
1x2 inches, printed and plain gum- 
med tapes—all sizes, rapid package- 
sealing and tape-moistening ma- 
chines, from $1 to $10. 

W. A. Mott Label Co., Norwalk, Conn. 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD. 
Simple, economical, durable. 
Sheets, 6 x 9 inches. $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co., 130 Sherman St., Chicago. 


CLEAN YOUR CUTS 


THE JOHNSON CUT-CLEANING OUTFIT is the only way that cleans 
between and around the points of a half-tone perfectly, making it show up 
clean and sharp. It removes dirt and light scratches. In fact it will c/ean 
any cut sothat the printing quality is vastly improved. Any method of clean- 
ing a half-tone which simply scours the tips of the points does harm rather 
than good. Write Dept. H. §. FRANK JOHNSON. Battle Creek, Mich. 























A Modern Monthiy— 
Ali About PAPER 











She PAPER | HE PAPER DEALER 
DEALER gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 

posted on paper, to buy advanta- 

" geously, and to save money on his 

' paper purchases. No dollar could 

be spent more profitably for a year’s reading. 
Printed on enamel book paper. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 
Includes 1911 and 1912 at the very special rate of 
$1.50 instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity 
worth while. Proves an investment, not an expense 
to printers. 














Ghee PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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FOR _ 
LINOTYPES 


INDIVIDUAL 
MOTORS 
TO DRIVE 
ANY 
MACHINE 











WATSON 


MULTIPOLAR 


MOTORS 


WATSON Motors fit the 
We manufacture 
highest grade Motors for all 
classes of machinery used by 
Printers and Engravers. 


machine. 


Convenient, Powerful, Dur- 
able, Economical. 


“Cut out the Belts.” 


THE MECHANICAL 
APPLIANCE CoO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





. FOR PRESSES . 








The 
Redington 
Counting 
Machine 


accurately informs 
the printer of the exact 
number of revolutions 
of the press that pro- 














duces his earnings. 
Leakage of profits can 
be eliminated where 
correct output is estab- 


lished. Always accu- 





rate, high or low speed, 






will not jump or repeat. 






All working parts en- 








closed yet easily accessi- 


ble if occasion demands. 











For sale by principal 
printers’ supply dealers, 
or write direct for book- 


let. Price, $5 in U.S.A. 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


111 South Sangamon St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Style D—with direct-connected motor. 


THE STANDARD FOR ACCURACY 


~~. 
Saww Punches 
FIVE STYLES. 


The very best for any multiple work. 
Will punch every hole clean. 
Have unusual power and efficiency. 
TATUM PUNCHES are cheapest in the end because they last longer, re- 
quire fewer repairs, do more work, consume less power than other makes. 
Punching members interchange in any present style of Tatum machines. 


Standard Round Hole Punches and Dies interchange in any Standard 
Tatum Heads. 






Write for Catalogue A. 


The Sam’! C. Tatum Co.¢ 


3310 Colerain Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 











Punch, with stripper and die. 
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— One-Letter 
. $1,850 


Two-Letter 
$2,000 


5 to II pt. in faces 
Easy Terms 


Our reputation is back of every RECONSTRUCTED 
MODEL 1 we offer. 

If you must buy a secondhand Model 1 Linotype rather 
than one of our quick-change, versatile, many-sided 
Linotypes — 

THERE’S A REASON why one reconstructed by its 
creators is the safest investment for you. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CoO. 
Tribune Building, New York. 


CHICAGO, 521 Wabash Ave. NEW ORLEANS, 332 Camp St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 638-646 Sacramento St. 
Toronto: Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 35 Lombard St. 





With every 


machine in 






the printing 





shop driven 








individually 






by a 













Westinghouse Motor 


there is no waste of power, as is the case when 
driving a large amount of shafting and a large 
number of machines that are doing no work. 
With individual drive when a machine is not 
working it is not running, and when working 
consumes only the power sufficient to run it. 
Furthermore, you can place your machines ex- 
actly where wanted. We make motors specially 
adapted to printing machinery, and can tell 
you just how to apply them. 


See Circular 1068. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities. 


Cire) For Canada — Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

















Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 


Successor to The Bates Machine Co. 
696-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MODEL 27A 


FOR GENERAL 
JOB WORK 


ABSOLUTELY 
ACCURATE 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


SIDE PLATES 
WITHOUT SCREWS 





ALWAYS IN STOCK 


N? 12345 ! 


FIVE-FIGURE WHEELS 


MACHINES 
ECONOMY 


Size 1144x1516 inches 


ROBERTS’ 
UNEQUALLED RESULTS — MAXIMUM 


View Showing Parts Detached 
for Cleaning 


F (D608 5 
NO SCREWS LOL)? 


To Number Either Forward 


or Backward 








Steel Die Embossing 
Copperplate Engraving 


e 
Correct Commercial and 


Society Stationery 





STEEL DIE EMBOSSING 
for business letter-heads, personal corre- 
spondence, business cards, etc., is the one 
dignified and proper style. It is the recog- 
nized “taste’’ in business circles. 











COPPERPLATE ENGRAVING 
is becoming more popular, as is indicated by 
a constant increasing demand. It’s the es- 
tablished ‘‘elect” form of announcement of 
every character, invitations, cards, etc. 














SEND US YOUR ORDERS 
We will fill and ship according to your directions—an 
opportunity for you to take on a side line without invest- 
ment, and which will yield you a handsome net profit. 
Get Our Plans. Wesupply the local printer with 
full line of samples, how to take orders, etc. 

















PRIN —_ 





Encet ER 


STEEL DIE EMBOSSING 





6 HICAGO 








































The Life of a Catalog 


depends upon its Cover protection. The minute a cover becomes 
soiled or torn—to the waste-basket ! 

Best protect and insure longevity of a catalog, booklet, or 
large directories by using — (and the price is right) — 


Cordova Super Cover 


Besides being handsome, CORDOVA stock is made to give lasting service. Sample line gladly forwarded. 


Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co., Detroit, Michigan 


Makers of Papers of Strength 



































Inks that are used in every country where 
printing is done. 


Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 











Manufacturing Agents for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth The very finest embossing now 


easier to do than plain printing 




















Printing 
and Lithographic The latest and most approved thing for 
high class letter headings, envelopes, crests, 
monograms, trade marks and other station- 
INK ery is now easily produced with the Orro 
The World’s Onginators Embosser by any printer on any job press 
Standard ef Silene 


/——_— DRY COLORS, VARNISHES A sample book has been prepared showing a 
SiMe SPECIAL number of specimens of this work done with an 


Orro Embosser. It shows you how to produce 
Process Inks OFF-SET INKS better work — to add an extre profit to your 


printing—to get business that is now being sent 


New York Bi-Tones : 
to the engraver and die-stamper. You may 
Gold Ink 154-6-8 W. 18th Street that work have these specimens simply for the asking 
ellmuth Building 
worthy of Chi clean to the 
cago 4 hl > P - 
the name last sheet lhe Orro Manufacturing Company 
355-7-9 S. Clark Street : eileen thi 
Poole Bros. Building 119 West Twenty-fifth Street, New York 



































Pressmen! 


Here is the Overlay Knife 
you have been waiting for. 




















A handle with a reversible blade-holder. When not in use, blade is slipped into the handle. Can be carried in 
the vest pocket. Blades finely tempered. When worn down, throw away and insert a new one. 
Price, postpaid, with one extra blade, only 35 cents; extra blades, postpaid, 5 cents. 


1729 Tribune Building THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 120-130 Sherman Street 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















"}\ The Enemy of Dusty Type- 


Why not have clean cases when 
a Cases the cost is so small? This Type- 


case Cleaner —THE VACUO- BELLOWS — has 
proven its worth among printers who like 
~ cleanliness and health. 

Its convenience, its simplicity and easy operation and fool-proof construction make it indispensable to any 


modern print-shop. When the HEALTH of your composing-room force is considered, IT IS AGODSEND. 


Write us for particulars and prices. 
We will send our booklet —‘‘The Enemy of Dusty Type-cases.”’ 


Feeny-Nossett Mfg. Company, Muncie, Indiana, U.S. A. 






Sanitary Removal 
of Dust 
from Type-cases 








C: EAGLE PRINTING INK COMPANY 
VERT: ELLY, 24 poco 


Makers of 


PROCESS 
INKS 


that can be used 


DECIDEDLY the best paper [ N K Gj 


ever produced at a medium price. 

















aD . ee FOR ANY = other 
See PRINTING sag pe 
PURPOSE value. 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. WESTERN BRANCH FACTORY 
76-82 Sherman Street, Chicago ie oi JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
NEW ERA PRESS orracument 
ATTACHMENT 
Printing a FLAT 
two colors, PLATES 
with 
sizing and) re 
bronzing HIGH 
on one side SPEED 
and 
one on = 
the reverse; PERFECT 
also DISTRI- 
cutting BUTION 
to size, 
all at one == 
operation ABSOLUTE 
REGISTER 





(Size 6x6) 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE REGINA CO. Henry Drouet, io {cline Ave., New York City 
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HE most popular, because the most useful, line of 
Covers on the market. 


Prove it for yourself by proving up the cover 


plates for your next booklet or catalogue on Buckeye 
Cover, then on an assortment of higher-priced stocks, and 
let your customer take his choice before you quote the prices. 

The proofs will prove in the majority of cases that 
good work on Buckeye Cover is the best there is. 


BUCKEYE JOBBERS : 


BALTIMORE, Dobler & Mudge. 


BOSTON, The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
BOISE CITY, Idaho Paper Co. 
BUFFALO, The Alling & Cory Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, Archer Paper Co. 
CHICAGO, James White Paper Co. 


CINCINNATI, The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 


The we Cordage & 
r Co. 
CLEVELAND, ™ Union on & 


Twine Co. 


COLUMBUS, The Central Ohio Paper Co. 


DAYTON, The Keogh & Rike Paper Co. 
DENVER, The Peters Paper Co. 


DES MOINES, The Carpenter Paper Co. 
DETROIT, The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, } £- F. Lesh Paper Co. 


Indiana Paper Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Graham Paper Co. 


LOS ANGELES, Zellerbach Paper Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, O., ™ mnsy ol Robbins 
aper 





MILWAUKEE, TheE. A. Bouer Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, McClellan Paper Co. 
MONTREAL, The Howard Smith 
Reb - Cc 2 ; ag 
) The Whitaker Paper Co. 
NASHVILLE, ; Graham Paper Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, E. C. Palmer & Co. 
NEW YORK, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
OAKLAND, CAL., Zellerbach Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
{ The Alling & Cory Co. 
PITTSBURG, , TheChatfield& WoodsCo, 
PORTLAND, ORE., Pacific Paper Co. 
RICHMOND, VA., The Richmond Paper 
Manufacturing Co. 
ROCHESTER, The Alling & Cory Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY, Carpenter Paper 
Co. of Utah. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Zellerbach Paper Co. 
ST. LOUIS, Graham Paper Co. 
ST. PAUL, Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co. 
FOREIGN SELLING AGENTS. 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons,London, Eng. 


Write direct to the Mill for samples if no jobber is near you; 
also advise us if you are not receiving the Buckeye Announce- 
ments. They're mailed monthly and they're worth getting. 


_ THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


in HAMILTON, 


Makers of Good Paper 
OHIO, since 1848 








































Don’t Make 


Your Time-clock a Joke 


SN’T it a good deal of a farce to be so keen on getting 

every working minute that you pay for—and then waste 
time hand-over-fist once the men are in the shop? The sweat 
and struggle of forcing justification by the old-time methods of 
wedging and plugging—the loss of time, the cost of overtime — the 
delays in sending cuts back to the plater to be made usable—the more 
serious wastage of scrambled forms, or even broken presses due to up-work 
of slugs—all these leaks would in a short year or two pay for a 


Miller Saw- Trimmer 


It saws-and-trims at one operation, miters and bevels, cuts rules and slugs, all 
to exact point measurement, handling with equal facility wood- or metal-mounted 
cuts, brass rule, linotype slugs, leads and furniture. With router 
and jig-saw attachment it will jigsaw, drill, rout, mortise 
inside and out, and plane type-high. 


Order One Today on Trial and 
Prove How Much it will Save You fri's., % 


May i8th, 1909. 
Other patents \ 


We are willing to let you test the value of a pending. 
Miller Saw-Trimmer for 30 days right in your The Miller Saw- 
own shop before you pay for it, and if it doesn’t fully covered by 

show itself a profit-maker for you,,we don’t _ patents andpend- 
want you to pay for it at all. Send it back at sively by sir 


~ our expense. who will vigor- 


ge: _% Send your request now. ite rights ‘ 
‘= § Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 
; ALMA, MICH. 
























































Halley’s Comet Has Come and Gone. But the | 
GOSS ‘“‘COMET”’ Press Has Come to Stay 


THE GOSS “COMET” 


FLAT BED WEB PERFECTING PRESS will Print, Paste and Fold 


Four, Six or Eight Pages of a Six or Seven Column Standard Size Newspaper 






































The “Comet” is positively the most economical web perfecting press on the market, equipped 
with double pinion drive, angle bar and former folder, which is practically tapeless and rotary. 


The “Comet” requires but half as many composition rollers and inking fountains, yet insures 
more ink distribution and better register of print than any other web press of the traveling 


cylinder class. 


All composition rollers are interchangeable, the inking fountains of the thumb-screw pattern, 
while the web tension is automatically governed. 


The “ Comet” will take up floor space 12 x 13 feet, stands 4 feet 8 inches high, weight 16,000 
pounds, while a 5-horse-power motor will be ample to operate the machine. | 


The “Comet” will cost no more to operate than a two-revolution or drum cylinder press with 
folder attached. It will reduce the labor in the pressroom one-half, permit of a greatly 
increased circulation without increased labor, allow all forms to go to press at one time, 
make it easy to catch mails and please the advertisers and subscribers by giving the latest 
news and early delivery. 





For Prices and Terms Write 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


New York OFFICcE—1 Madison Ave., Metropolitan Life Bldg. : 
Lonpon Orrice—0 Fleet St. - =» - ~~ London, E. C. 16th St.and Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Linograph 





Total Height 
5 feet 414 inches 


HE day of competition in typesetting machinery has arrived.” The Linograph turns out the same 

product and as much of it as any slug-casting machine made, barring none, and does it with greater 

certainty, as it is simpler in construction and operation. We are ready to show you. If interested 
in the purchase of a machine, write for our descriptive circular and terms of sale. Get your order in early. 
Five thousand printers have been waiting for this machine, and we can’t supply them all at once. Ready 
for delivery in about ninety days. 

And if you would like to invest in a first-class industrial enterprise, this will bear the closest investi- 
gation. The market for such a machine at such a price is large and immediate, as is easily recognized by 
any one familiar with conditions in the printing trade, and we are ready to show that the profits will be 
large enough to be well worthy of anybody’s consideration. The promoters of this business are men of 
large experience in linotyping and printing, and are well known in Minneapolis, having been engaged in 
the printing business here for many years. We have put our own money and a great deal of effort into 
this venture, but as we naturally want to retain a reasonable degree of control of the business, it is neces- 
sary for us to place some of our stock in the hands of comparatively small holders, who will not be 
interested in taking the control out of our hands, but rather the opposite. We offer stock in amounts 
of one share ($100) and upwards, payable in monthly or quarterly installments, or at a discount for cash. 
Write for our descriptive booklet and prospectus. 


The Linograph Manufacturing Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


INCORPORATORS—H. Petersen, Sec.-Treas. and Mgr.; P. O. PepersEN, President ; J. C. PEDERSEN, Vice-President. 
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THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








* VAN ALLENS & BOUGH TON, NEW YORK 


2 Se 
f @B_ HUBER-HOOGMAN PRINTING PRESS CO. / 
TAUNTON, MASS rs Z 


a a ; = 
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PRINT-SIDE-UP DELIVERY IN OPERATION 


RE YOU GOING TO NEED A NEW PRESS SOON? 
If so, we desire to show you the new product of our factory. We have a new driving 
mechanism that will produce at least 20 per cent more than any other machine of the 
same size. This press has no shoes or heavy rack-hangers, makes very little noise and no 
vibration. The bed is only 35 inches from the floor, any size; the cross-stay is solid. It has 
every labor-saving device needed. When you trip the cylinder the fountain-roller is also 
tripped. The good printer will readily see the merit of this feature. The register is perfect; 
the cylinder-lifting mechanism is so rigid the press will never gutter. The size can be changed 
from a four-roller to a three-roller in a few minutes. We have a number of these machines in 
operation. Let us give you the names of some of the users, and write them and get an opinion 
from a printer. We only ask you to examine it— your own judgment will be salesman 
enough for us. 
This machine is unequaled for speed, durability, lightness of power required, smoothness 
of reversing mechanism, simplicity of construction. The new features are too many to 


enumerate. Let us show them to you. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 


FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 


AGENT, ENGLAND, WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 
57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, Harrison 8or. CHICAGO 
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Does this mean anything to youP 


The American Colortype Co. and the Regensteiner Colortype Co., both 
of Chicago, bought some of the first lot of Climax Register Hooks ever 
made, .nd have bought almost nothing else since. One of these concerns 
recently ordered five thousand (5,000), the other forty-five hundred (4,500) 
of these celebrated hooks. 


You know that these concerns would not buy hooks in such quantities unless they knew 
they were the best to be had —and you snow that what is best for them, is at least good 
enough for you. 

These being the facts, why don’t you try Climax Hooks? 


If you want to know more about the best system 

of plate mounting, ask for our beautiful booklet, 

“MODERN METHODS.”’ It is full of valuable 
information, and—it’s free. 


** You don’t know register hooks unless you know the Climax.”’ 





Made only by atl 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY, CHICAG 


2214-2216 WARD STREET 
“THE REGISTER HOOK PEOPLE” 











TYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPE 
US a PETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETY os 


v4). HAVE YOU NOTICED #7 

















TYPE THE IMPROVEMENT jee 
ry Pr In the ee ern omeerages Pages of Iver 
Me Sharp, clear type, harmonious faces, VF 
TYPE abundance of sorts—possible because +\p¢ 
ae all the type is now made by the Li 
TYPE Thompson Typecaster— TYPE 
TYPE THE TYPECASTER YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY TypF 
ul i. : ’ \ Write now for Our Trial Proposition and New Catalogue of Type Faces Be 
IVP | Thompson Type Machine Co. Vet 
PE ot cea ee 
TY PF ' Holdert & Co., Amsterdam General Composing Co., Berlin A. Contini, Milan TY PF 


TYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPE 
TYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPETYPE 


Set in type made by the Thompson Typecaster — Logotype Border from Linotype Matrices 
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Accurate Register at All Speeds 







There is a world of satis- 
faction in feeling sure that 
no matter what the hurry 
or how fast the job is run off, 
the work is of the Highest 
Quality and in perfect 
register. Such satisfac- 
tion is attainable only 
by using the 


SCOTT 
OFFSET 
PRESS 


which has been proven to be perfectly satisfactory on 
all kinds of Offset Work, including the Most ‘Difficult 
Color Printing 


The Scott Offset Press is the Only Offset Press 


which allows sufficient time for properly registering the sheets for colorwork; it is the 
only offset press with fine grain SEMI-STEEL cylinders ground to a perfectly true 
surface on their own journals, thus providing for a perfect impression; it is the only 
offset press which gives a perfectly even color distribution under all conditions; it is 
the only offset press having the blanket and impression cylinders journaled in square 
boxes connected with entirely automatic trips controlling the cylinders independently 
or together, and it is the on/y offset press with a positive delivery, no wear to give 
trouble, no tapes, no adjusting. 


FEEDER SIDE OF SCOTT OFFSET PRESS 


STANDARD SIZES: 28x 38 34x46 34x52 34x58 38x52 38x58 


For full information, prices, etc., address 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK, 41 Park Row CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 





























Five Thousand (5,000) Bond, 
Linen or Ledger Envelopes 
made Free of charge to prove 
our Sure-Stick proposition 














SAMPLES PHOTOGRAPHED TRUE TO LIFE 


O represents ordinary Bond Envelopes which open up without any effort. 


W shows how Bond Envelopes made by the Western States Envelope Co. 
tear all to pieces in trying to get them open. 


As we have stated above, we will make on our own machines, 
absolutely FREE OF CHARGE, Five Thousand (5,000) Bond, 
Linen or Ledger Envelopes. 


The (only) conditions are that you furnish the paper, f.o.b. Milwaukee. 
The paper not to be lighter than 17 x 22 — 16, nor heavier than 17 x 22?— 30. 


Page five of our Catalogue and Price-list, No. 3, will tell you how many 
sheets to send. 
NOW is your opportunity to give your customers Envelope satisfaction. 


Prove our proposition for yourself without charge. 


This opportunity is made possible by the 


Western States Envelope Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SURE-STICK ENVELOPES FOR 
PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 


311-313 East Water Street . . . .. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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During 1910 our shops worked night and day to 
the full of their capacity so as to handle with some 
measure of promptness the orders we received for 


The Premier 


Our New Two-Revolution 


No other press manufacturers could have done more, and in 
our belief none did as much, though the capacity of their shops 
may have permitted a much greater output. 

The Premier business already on our books for 1911 indicates 
no let-up, but rather an acceleration in the demand, and demon- 
strates the ceaseless progress Te Premier is making in the 
appreciation of the printing world. 

‘“‘There’s a reason’’— let us tell you about it. 














AGENCIES 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Spokane, Seattle, Dallas— 
AMERICAN TYPEFOUNDERS Co. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Messrs.J. H. SCHROETER 
& Bro., 133 Central Ave. 

Toronto, Ont.—Messrs. MANTONBROS., 
105 Elizabeth St. 

Halifax, N S.— PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Ltd., 27 Bedford Row. 

London, Eng.—Messrs. T. W. & C. B. 
SHERIDAN, 65-69 Mt. Pleasant, E. C. 

Sydney, N.S. W.—Messrs. PARSONS & 
WHITMORE, Challis House, Martin 
Place. 








The WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK, 23d Street and Broadway 
Fuller (Flatiron) Building 


BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 





| 


| 


| 
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TRADE DIRECTORY FOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, METAL DECORATORS 
BRONZE POWDERS 
THE FUCHS: LANG MEG. CG... ..6cccsecsesoswcses ss New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
BRONZE SIEVES 
THE FUCHS & LANG MEG CO is..5 vsccwccsceweees New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
BRONZING MACHINES 
THE PUCHS: @ GANG MEG. GO io ao.oisikeisccceciccssiccisisiees New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
COATING MACHINES FOR METAL 
THE FUCHS @ LANG BitG, CO... ... cockcscnaccdesesct New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
COLORTYPE INKS 
THE FUCHS @ LANGIMEG: COs ..oc.65 cess os cscs New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
DUSTING MACHINES 
THE FUCHS & LANG MEG. CO) .c. oie ckcscssewccesct New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
EMBOSSING MACHINES 
THE FUCHS & LANG MEG: COQ. 0.5508 escccveesaee New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INK 
THe PUCHS & LANG MEG. aoe onic since sevens New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
GOLD INK 
THE FUCHS @ LANG MEG: CO. «ooo cconcsswesawcod New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
GRAINING MACHINES 
THE FUCHS @ TANG MEG COs ons oe ies:sic:c0cieieieierses New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
INK MILLS 
THE PUCHS & GANG MEG: Ob vi sican coda casisccseccse New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
INKS 
THE FUCHS @ LANG MEG: COs a... osiciio cc ccinecieeece' New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
LACQUERING MACHINES 
THE FUCHS @. GANG MEG GG. oo. i cece hse oe New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
LICHTDRUCK INK 
THE FUCHS & LANG MBG: CO. c..os isc sec cvcweeese New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 

LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESSES 
THE FUCHS & GANG MEG: CO bia ois cc wcsisivescesssen New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
THE FUCHS: & LANG MBG. Csi. v.08 ce ceaccseee New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
LITHOGRAPHIC RULING MACHINES 
THE FUCHS & LANG BPG. CO. 6... sscesiscs sncses cor New York, Chicago, Phila.; Boston 
LITHOGRAPHIC STONE 
THE FUCHS @ LANG MPG, CO......... cess cc sssecnand New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
THE FUCHS @ LANGE GS COS. oecccsicccawscnewes New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
METAL DECORATING PRESSES 
THE FUCHS @ LANG MEG CO... .iccssccccasesances New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
METAL DUSTING MACHINES 
THE FUCHS & LANG MEG CO vis ik ccce vscnseonewn New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
OFFSET BLANKETS, SUPPLIES AND INK 
THE PUCHS R LANGAING: Cl i. sic cas caw sececer New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
OFFSET PRESSES 
THE FUCHS & LANG “MEG. HCO... 5 6ciess te ciescees New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
PRINTERS’ VARNISHES 
THE FUCHS @ GANG UIMEG: CO iiooci secs scissinicice cise New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
PRINTING INKS 
THE FUCHS: @ GANG BGG: CO. 6 oosc ces se csesee eed New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
ROUGHING MACHINES . 
THE FUCHS & LANG BWIEG: CO ie osccnwccawscesaw ot New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
RUBBER BLANKETS 
THE PUCHS & LANG MEG, COs. oso cece cisco ood New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
; RUBBER TRANSFER CYLINDER HAND PRESSES 
THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO................ nevarwievels New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO... « ....5ccsccessccsoees New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
STIPPLING MACHINES 
THE FUCHS & LANG MPG. CO... icici oe cand New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
TIN LITHO PRESSES 
THE SPUCHS @ LANG MEG: COi ie. isciccccccoweaae New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
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If your selection be the result of a 
careful and impartial investigation— 


the POTTER OFFSET PRESS will 


be your final choice. 






POTTER Quality— 
That Counts ! 






Built in 


Five Sizes. 


The name “POTTER” on printing machinery is the 
guarantee of highest excellence. 





POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


D. H. CHAMPLIN SALES AGENTS BRINTNALL & BICKFORD 
160 Adams Street, Chicago 568 Howard Street, San Francisco 
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Well Placed ? 


vou will know after you 
have read “Placing Cy]- 
inder and Job Presses,” a 


forceful, illustrated article 
dealing with the placing of 
machines, application of power, 
working-space around presses, 
and similar practical questions, in 
the February number of 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


The issue will also contain much 
other material bearing upon effi- 
ciency and numerous exhibits of 
Offset and Process work. 


To Receive this Important 
Number, Mail the Coupon. 


This is the second issue of the 
new monthly magazine, edited 
by Henry Lewis Johnson, for 
Printers and Users of Printing. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
In the United States,$2.50; Canadian,$3.25; Foreign,$4.00 


NATIONAL ARTS PUBLISHING CO. 


200 Summer Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Are Your Presses 


A TRIAL ORDER WILL a YOU A 
PERMANENT USER OF 


— PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC — 


INKS 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Chalmann Printing Ink Co. 
212 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
DEPOTS 

















415 Dearborn Street 

400 Broadway 

535 Magazine Street NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
1509 Jackson Street MAHA, NEB. 
222 North Second Street ... © NASHVILLE. TENN. 
73 Union Avenue MEMPHIS, TENN. 











SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON. WE WILL RENDER BILL AFTER 
YOU HAVE RECEIVED THE FIRST NUMBER. 





National Arts Publishing Co. 
Publishers, The Graphic Arts, 


200 Summer St., Boston 


Gentlemen: 
Please enter -subscription to The Graphic Arts 
for one year, rendering bill after you have mailed the first 


1 : 
number Yours truly, 


City and State 
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EVERY PRINTER 


SHOULD HAVE OUR 


FREE SAMPLES 
COMMENCEMENT 


Programs, Invitations, 
Diplomas, Class Pins 


For 1911 


The Samples are now ready for distribution and will be 
sent PREPAID FREE upon request. These samples 
will enable you to secure the orders from the GRADU- 
ATING CLASSES of the local schools. 


SEND YOUR REQUEST TO-DAY, EVEN 
THOUGH YOU DO NOT NEED THE 
SAMPLES UNTIL A LATER DATE, AND 
WE WILL RESERVE THEM FOR YOU. 


FOE See 


x “Murray FRAY PRGWAVIN NEV OMPANY 


154 LAKE STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE PRINTERS’ GUIDE 


Is a Standard Reference Book 
for Master Printers 


IT CONTAINS full and complete 
information on the size, speed and 
method of connection of motors to 
all standard presses. A copy will be 
mailed free upon request. 


We have specialized on motor equip- 
ment for printing shops for many years. 


TRIUMPH 
ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO 


Branches in All Large Cities 


























STEEL PLATE TRANSFER PRESS 


For transferring impressions from hardened 
steel plates or rolls. 


Adopted by U. S. Government (20 machines) and 
leading Bank Note Companies. 
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Made from a Norwich Film without a camera 
or photographic plate. 
(See pages 7 and 8 of booklet.) 


TRY IT ONCE 


—then you will know how much you have 
really lost in the past by not using the Nor- 
wich Film process. 

The photoengravers, artists, lithographers 
and offset printers should make it their busi- 
ness to at once look into this proposition, 
because it is of especial importance and bene- 
fit to them. 

Lithographers and offset printers will find 
to their surprise an unequaled process of 
transfer. 

It dissolves in hot water, leaving perfect 
details of work on stone. 

To the photoengraver it is indispensable, 
because of its economical and rapid features, 
by reason of its producing a zinc or copper 
relief plate without the use of a camera or 
photographic plate. 

A trial will prove these statements. 

Write us. 


The Norwich Film 


NORWICH, CONN. 


LEFRANC & CIE, London and Paris. 


MOURA ILS 


SS Sei ee oem ee, 
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The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Deutscher Buch- wd 
Steindrucker Nadcaton 


PUBLICATION 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 
with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s. 9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - ~- BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 


The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 





ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


Second National Bank Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








The Carton Magazine 


is an inspiration to ambitious printers. Half the joy 
of living is achieving, not big things necessarily, 
though we all live in hope. The Caxton is a thought- 
spurring, man-building magazine, in a form that is a 
treat to the eye. Ten cents a copy, or one dollar a 
year. If you send your dollar this month, we will 
present you a special Caxton book, ‘“The Dreamers,’’ 
by Herbert Kaufman. 


THE CAXTON SOCIETY, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 








ETALOGRA PHY 


Treats of the nature and properties of zinc and 
aluminum and their treatment as printing 





HOW surfaces. Thoroughly practical and invalu- 
T0 able alike to the expert and to those taking 
up metal-plate printing for the first time. 
PRINT Full particulars of rotary litho and offset litho 
FROM methods and machines; details of special 
processes, plates and solutions. The price is 
METALS 3 /— or $2.00, post free. 
By To be obtained from 


eee THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 

















Metal Plate Printing 


An up-to-date text-book, explaining in simple language 
the process of printing from metal plates in the litho- 
graphic manner. Complete in every detail. Every 
printer who is interested in the offset press should read it. 


Price, $2.00 per copy, post paid. 

















PUBLISHED BY 


The National Lithographer 


°150 Nassau Street 


NEW YORK 








The only lithographic trade paper published 
in America. Subscription price, $2 per year. 








The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. 


ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO —26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black aud color, 
$1.50 each part. 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS -—three series, 24 
plates in color, $3.50 each series. 


TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS—24 folio p!ates in color, $4.50. 
—— OF LABELS—‘he newest of labels—1s plates in color, 
00. 


a STUDIES’’ — by Ferd Wiist — second series, 24 plates, 
3.00. 


AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION— 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free; sample copy, 25 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEF HEIM - - - - = = Vienna VI./i Austria 








PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC 


hoto Scale 


SHOWS PROPORTION AT A GLANCE 








No figuring—no chance for error. Will show exact 
proportion of any size photo or drawing—any size plate, 
SIMPLE — ACCURATE, 

Being transparent, may be placed upon proofs 
of cuts, etc.,and number of square inches de- 
termined without figuring. Price, $2.00. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Inland Printer Co. 


130 Sherman Street . . . . CHICAGO 
1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 














Founded and Edited by H. SNowDEN WARD, F. R. P. S. 
Established January, 1894. 


LOE ROF, Czy, 


MOSS yy, 
RASS A <5} ‘ 


THE PROCESS 


ENGRAVER'S 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 


‘ 68-74 Carter Lane } 
Dawsarn & Warp, Lp. { Ludgate Hill Lonpon, E. C. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 
Messrs. Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, NEw YorK 
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Auto Falcon & Waite Die Press 
Company, 


Formerly at Rand-McNally Building, 160 Adams Street, Chicago, III. 


Mannfacturers of 


The Falcon Platen Presses 


and 


The Waite Die and Plate Printing Presses 


Announce the removal of their Chicago office and salesrooms to their present 
quarters 


346 Broadway, New York City 





EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 1, 1911 

















COST REDUCTION and PROFIT MAKING 


THESE RESULTS ARE OBTAINED BY PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS WHO USE 


The Cleveland Folding Machine , /i)/ y/ 


The Only Folder that does not 
use Tapes, Knives, Cams, or M//; // / / /: af” 













Changeable Gears in Folding. 


Perfect in register and 50% faster than other Folders. 

Has range from 19 x 36 to 3 x 4 in parallel. 

Folds and delivers 4s, 6s, 8s, 10s, 12s, 14s and 16s, 
single or in gangs. 

Also regular 4s, 8s, and 16s, book folds, from sheets 
19 x 25 down to where the last fold is not less 
than 2% x 3. in. 

Makes accordion—and a number of other—folds that 
can not be made on any other folder. 

INSTALLED ON A THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
on an unconditional guarantee of absolute satis- 
faction. 

Write for a complete set of sample folds. 





The Cleveland Folding Machine 
Company : : : : Cleveland, Ohio 
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High-speed Machinery 


is here to stay. You are sure to buy it some day 
if you haven’t yet. When you do, you want the 
most versatile machine —the one which will do 
the most work in the least time, operated at the 
lowest expense, quality of work, ease of changes, 
good distribution, accurate register, etc. 


The Casimir 
Printing Press 


embodies all of these requirements. It’s a machine in a class by itself. Quality has not been sacrificed 
to speed. Cumbersome mechanism doesn’t obstruct adjustments., Everything has been done to make its 
operation simple and its production first-class. = 
Speeds range from 5,000 to 7,500 impressions per hour with any number of colors on both sides, 
combined with die cutting, perforating, numbering, punching, slitting, scoring, collating, reinforcing, etc. 
You have some jobs in your shop which should be done on the CASIMIR to ensure the 


greatest profit. Send us a sample and we will forward estimates of cost of press needed, 
together with complete catalog and full particulars. Sit down now and write us fully. 








Sole Selling Agents West of and Including Cinci ti: Sole Selling Agents East of Cincinnati: 


A. F. WANNER & CO. ANDREWS & MARSH MBG. CO. 


Everything in Printers’ Machinery 


340-342 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 540 Pearl Street, New York 























How about that 
friend of yours? 


How about you? 

If he was wise and got an 
Anderson Folder—don’t you think 
it’s up to you to get likewise? 


NDERSON 
FOLDERS 


shed a glow of untroubled content 
over the entire shop. 

Don’t let him laugh up his 
sleeve. If he knows the Anderson 
is a joy and eliminates trouble and 
expense—isn’t that enough for you? 
On trial—proof? Sure! 

Get acquainted. 


Maish Manufacturing Co., warsaw, INDIANA 


790 


Anderson No. 12 

















Tissue Paper Press 


 “KIDDER” Combination Rotary ne and 


BUILT IN TWO SIZES 


36’’ x 48’ Printing Bed 
30’” x 40’” Printing Bed 


Prints in 
one, two or three 
colors, and 
delivers in sheets 
or rewound. 





KIDDER PRESS CO. { tscvors* DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 261 BROADWAY 
CANADA: The J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto GIBBS-BROWER CO., Ag ents 


GREAT BRITAIN: John Haddon & Co., London 











—then why not get the 
best P 


Why chance the results of pleasing your 
customers when the printer or compiler of 
catalogue work knows that it is essential that 
to produce satisfactory printing good electro- 
types must be used? 


—it’s as plain as the nose 
on your face 
We manufacture catalog 


and book plates, copper- that a poorly-printed job from the “‘just-as- 
faced, kiln-dried cherry- good-kind” grade of electrotypes won’t sell 


backed Electrotypes, and h h sal 
interchangeable base for goods SP ES ee ee 


newspaper and magazine will. 

plates exclusively. Our 

capacity is 60,000 column ° 3 ° 

oe cae Advertisers’ Electrotyping Company 
per day. . 65-71 Plymouth Place Chicago, U. S. A. 





























BOOKS AND UTILITIES 








BOOKBINDING 
BookBINDING — Paul N. Hasluck 
BooKBINDING AND THE CARE OF Books — Douglas Cockerell 
plsapaapett FOR AMATEURS — bl 


Tue Art oF Booksinpine — J. W. Sitnedeet. oes 


COMPOSING-ROOM 
ConcERNING Type —A. S. Carnell 
Correct Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
DESIGN AND CoLor iN PRINTING —F. J. Trezise 
Imposition, a Handbook for Printers — F. J. Trezise 
IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TYPE DESIGNS 
Mopern Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
Puain PRINTING TyPES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
THE PracticaL Printer — H. G. Bishop 
Printing — Charles Thomas Jacobi ... 
PRINTING AND WRITING MareniaLs — Adele “Millicent Smith 
SPECIMEN Books: 


Bill-heads 
Envelope Corner-cards 
Letter-heads 


Programs and Menus 
TITLE-PaAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 


A HanpBook oF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer...........0++e-e005 $3.75 
A HANDBOOK OF PLANT FORM... ....cccccccecccccccccccccvcccvcces 2. 
ALPHABETS — A HANDBOOK OF LETTERING —Edward F. Strange 

ALPHABETS OLD AND NEw — Lewis F. Day 

DEcoRATIVE DESIGNS — Paul N. Hasluck 

DRAWING FoR RepRopuction — Charles G. Harper 

Human Ficure — J. H. Vanderpoel.... 

Lessons on ART — J. D. Harding 

Lessons ON DECORATIVE DesiIGN — Frank G. Jackson............++-. 2. { 
Lessons on Form — A. Blunck 

LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION — F. J. Trezise.........+2-++e+-+ 2. 
LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown 

Line ann Porm — Walter Crane.........ccccccccccvccccccccccccces 2 
THE PRINCIPLES OF Design — E. A. Batchelder...............-+-++5. 3. 
THEORY AND PracTicE oF DesiGN — Frank G. Jackson.. 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
ELectrotypine —C. 8. Partridge 
PaRTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 
ing — C. S. Partridge 
Stereotypine — C. S. Partridge. 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 

A Money-MAKING SysTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Keen B. 

Sat Er 
- 

Camrsiz’s Pocker Eermuts hc Sie W. Compele.. 

CHALLEN’s Lapor-SAVING Recorps— Advertising, Subscription, Job Print- 
ers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra fer each additional 100 pages. 

Cost EsTIMATES FOR EMPLOYING PRINTERS — David Ramaley......... $0. 

Cost oF Printing — F. W. Baltes 

OE AN RI COMION 55:05 .2 6 wc is wisi woe bs ow o oie bib elves bins 's Wie eis re 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando.... 

Hints FoR YouNG PRINTERS UNDER Eiguty — W. A. Willard 

How To MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING Business — Paul Nathan 

NicHou’s PERFECT ORDER AND Recorp Book, by express at expense of 
purchaser 

ORDER Book 


AND Recorp or Cost—H. G. Bishop, by express at 
expense of purchaser 3.0 


Printers’ Account Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser,.$3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser 

PRINTER’S INSURANCE PROTECTIVE INVENTORY SYSTEM — Brown 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette... 


LITHOGRAPHY 


HanpBook OF LiTHOGRAPHY — David Cumming 
LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS .... 

METALOGRAPHY 

METAL-PLATE PRINTING 

PracticaL LitHocRaPpHy — Alfred Seymour 

Tue GRAMMAR OF LITHOGRAPHY — W. D. Richmond 


eeeee 








MACHINE COMPOSITION 


A PocKET COMPANION FoR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND peterpan 
Sandison 

CorRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING — prey s. Thompson. . 

FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS 

History oF ComposinG MACHINES — John S. Thompson.......... 

THALER LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser 

THE MECHANISM OF THE LINOTYPE — John S. Thompson......... 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTHOR AND PRINTER — F. Howard Collins............. era Viera acabr erate $2.35 
THE BUILDING oF A Book — Frederick H. Hitchcock.... 

EIGHT-HOUR-Day WaGe ScaLE — Arthur Duff 

THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra) 


Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE —C. Ainsworth Mitchell 
and T. C. Hepworth piece 


MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner.............++- 
MANUFACTURE OF ParpeER —R. W. ‘Sindall 

METAL-PLATE PRINTING 

METALLOGRAPHY — Chas. Hawap 

MILLER’s Guipe — John T. Miller... 3. 

O1L CoLors AND PRINTING INKS =. E. Andes 

PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — Geofge Clapperton 

PRINTER’S HANDBOOK OF TRADE ReEciPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi.. 


NEWSPAPER WORK 
eccccccccccccccccsoee$ 050 


Ss ee Peeeresecdece Taso 
Mes: auvacsnvens -60 


ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee.. 
GaIninG A CiRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS 

PRACTICAL JOURNALISM — Edwin L. Rumen. 
WRITING FOR THE Press — Luce; cloth, $1.10; $ 


PRESSWORK 


A ConcISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PREssworK — F. W. Thomas......... 
CoLor PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 

MODERN PRESSWORK — Fred W. Gage....ccccccccccccccccccccccccs 2200 
NEW OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH ExTRA BLADE 

Extra Blades for same, each 

OVERLAY KNIFE Visiove ceinie weje:bereielee:enie 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND ‘oe STAMPING oe 3608 
Stewart’s Empossine Boarp, per dozen teeeresseeeeeccocee S6Oe 
TyMPAN GAUGE SQuaRE picinwiewleaibsletbhectereeiseaseiciesace: cane 


-$ .25 


eeeeee 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 


A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Deniston..... 

LINE PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble 

PENROSE’S PROCESS YEAR-BOOK 

PHOTCENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRocEssEs — W. T. Wilkinson...... 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING —C. G. Zander 
Prior’s AuToMATIC PHoTo ScALE Venbe Cede ewuece BOO 
REDUCING GLASSES cocccccccece 030 
THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl............ 3.50 


eeeee 


PROOFREADING 


BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........$ .55 
CULINARY FRENCH KeretneeeNeseeeeewns Tee 
ENGLISH CoMPOUND WorRDS AND PHRASES —F. ‘me Teall seve 2.60 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER — William Cobbett............e2e2+- 1.10 
THE OrtTHOEPIsT — Alfred Ayres 

WessTER Dictionary (Vest-pocket) 

Pens aND Types — Benjamin Drew..... 

PROOFREADING AND Punctuation — Adéle Millicent Smith............ 1.10 
Punctuation — F. Horace Teall See ecesecseeee LolO 
STYLEBOOK OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY OF PROOFREADERS......eeeeee0- «30 
THE ART oF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A......... 1.60 
THE VERBALIST — Alfred Ayres ... eevesecesiocceese EeOD 
TypoGRAPHIC StyYLEBOOK — W. B. ebennte. F 

Wison’s TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION — John Wilson. aie 





Published or 
For Sale by 


120-130 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 











Dot Attempting Swe sosrni 


because they under- 
C00 Much __......_ take to accomplish too 
much. For instance, 
the expert printer is 
If Wakes G00d justified in looking 


askance at a promise 
to take a rank outsider and make him or her a first-class 
proofreader in two or three weeks or months. The 
initiated know, better and the uninitiated will learn, but 
the correspondence method gets a black eye through 
the prevalence of such propositions. 


THE LT.U. COURSE 


does not undertake to make compositors. It helps good. 
printers to become better printers by drilling them in the 
principles that underlie typography. It helps apprenticés 
and backward journeymen by teaching these principles 
and giving them work to do (in type or in sketches, as suits 
the student’s circumstances) that would not come to them 
in the office. This work is criticized with the greatest care 
by competent instructors. 

Young students have a trial at a class of work which 
many never see in the office, and they are helped by criti- 
cisms which their employers can not afford to give. 

The course is a thoroughly honest attempt to help the | 
compositor to do better work in an easier way, and com- 
positors miss an opportunity if they do not take advan- 
tage of it. 

Further information about this educational effort is 

yours by dropping a postal to 


THE I.T. U. COMMISSION 


Sold for less than actual cost=$23 for spot cash, or $25 in installments of $2 down and $1 a week till paid. Each student who 
finishes the Course receives a rebate or prize of $5 from the International Typographical Union. 











FOR PRINTERS 
SONS TANI 


“¢ ty 
eS WSR ANS 
SS \\\N SURANGY 
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COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO;ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & CopPER PLATE Co. 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 














200 Years 


is what one of 
our valued friends 
estimated the 
life of his 


Economy 
Steel Tiering 
\/fi Machine 


That’s going some 


for Durability. 


Better 
investigate 
the many 
other 
features. 


Economy Engineering Co. 
415 S. Washtenaw Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 











National Steel ana 
Copper Plate (, 





We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters. 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


Black and Colours 


For Printing Ink, 
Carbon Paper, etc. 














Soluble in Oils, Wax, Resin, etc. 


WILLIAMS BROS. & CO. 
HOUNSLOW, ENGLAND 











Vest-Pocket 2.2 
Manual 0 if points in the 
Printing 


printing trade, 
or the use of 
the printer and 


his patrons AX 





TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Punctuation : The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 


» Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 


Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe, 
—Capitalization—Style: The Use and Non-use of 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations — 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof— Proofreaders’ 
Marks—Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes 
of Books —Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—Type 
Standard — Number of Words ina Square Inch— 
Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point 
System i yon of Leads Required for any Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound —To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers—To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling— Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of News- 
papers—Leads for Newspapers— Newspaper Meas- 
urements — Imposition of Forms. 





Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 86 pages; 50 cts. 





THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


1729 Tribune Bldg. 120-130 Sherman St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





iam 


Hhadving Films 


Are Guaranteed to Remain Transparent, 
are Deep and Do Not Smudge. 


Write for Catalogue 


The American Shading Machine Co. 
164-168 Rano St., BurFaLo, N.Y., U.S.A. 





CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
ELF. 8.8.8. ACME. 











FULTON ST., 
New York GIy. 


U.S.A. 














Danish Bond 


If you want a business that will grow, use Danish 
Bond. Cheap papers look good to-day; to-mor- 
row they turn brown or crumble, and bring dis- 
credit to you. A thousand years has shown that 
the one material for writing paper which will 
stand the test of time is rags. 


DANISH BOND IS MADE OF RAGS 


MANUFACTURED BY THE= 


B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY county; massacnuserrs 


SOLD BY 














Tileston & Livermore Co., Boston, Mass. Hudson Valley Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. O. W. Bradley Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Miiler & Wright Paper Co., New York City Dwight Bros. Paper Co., Chicago, III. R. M. Myers & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. McClellan Paper Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Pacific Paper Co., Portland, Ore. 

B. F. Bond Paper Co., Baltimore, Md., and Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City, Mo. Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Washington, D. C. Carpenter Paper Co., Omaha, Neb. Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Los Angeles and San 

E. C. Palmer & Co., New Orleans, La. Barber-Ellis, Ltd., Toronto, Brantford and Francisco, Cal. ys 

The Central Ohio Paper Co., Columbus, Ohio Winnipeg, Canada Louisville Paper Co., Louisville, Ky. 

R. H. Thompson Co., Buffalo, N.Y. Carter Rice & Carpenter Paper Co., Denver, Colo. 
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A CEROTYPE will help you secure and control the MUNICIPAL PRINTING of your 
town or county. This is highly profitable business, and with the fine effects obtained from the use of a 
CEROTYPE you can easily underbid more expensive processes) CEROTYPE ELECTROS can 
be used on your own press, and the production is fully equal to that of steel engraving or lithography. 


Names of officials of Banks, Municipal Boards, etc.— set in type and printed along top or at 
sides — can be changed from year to year. 


We gladly furnish sketches. Write us for further information. 


FRANK McLEES & BROS. 
No. 18 Rose Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Note above reproduction, printed from a steel electrotype made by Flower Steel Electrotype Company, New York. 




















There ie: But One 


Process 


—that process, the ability to execute 
quick and satisfactory Electrotyping. 


Our entire plant is fully equipped 
with new and modern 
machinery 
and it goes without saying that our facilities, in 
the hands of expert workmen, enable us to handle 
your work with absolute satisfaction. ’Phone 
Main 1611 and we will call for your business. 


American Electrotype Co. 
24-30 South Clinton St. 
Chicago 


Perfect Passenger Service 


Chicago & AltonR.R. 


R. J. McKAY, General Passenger Agent, Chicazo 














OLA 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


6. 


THE magazine bearing the above title has 
been most appropriately called ‘“The Fash- 
ionplate of Printerdom.’’ Design, typography, 
colorwork, engraving and other features are 
fully covered each month. THE PRINTING 
ART has a common ground of interest to the 
printer, the booklover, the engraver, the pub- 
lisher, those concerned in the allied arts, and 
practically to the entire public. The exhibits 
shown include samples from the leading pub- 
lishing houses, printers, and engravers, and 
afford the most comprehensive showing ever 
made of American printing. , 


Annual Subscription : $3.00 in advance ; single copies, 
30 cents. Foreign price, $5.00 per year, including 
postage. Canadian Subscriptions, $3.75 per year. 


A sample copy will be sent free to any reader of The 
Inland Printer, if this adverti is ioned 


THE PRINTING ART 


Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. 
Issued by The University Press 





THE NEW STATIONERS’ 


MAGAZINE 


NOT A NEWSPAPER 








Devoted exclusively to promoting 
the selling end of the retail 
stationery business 


Suland Stationer 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 





Edited and managed by the same efficient corps of men 
who control Zhe Jnland Printer, aided by some of the best 
and most practical stationers in the country. 











DEPARTMENTS: 


Window Dressing 

Shelf and Counter Display 
Salesmanship 

Lettering for Stationers 
Stationers’ Advertising 
Stationery Store Management 


EIGHTY PAGES. FULLY ILLUSTRATED 











Subscription Rate . . . . $1.50 per year 
Send for sample copy, 15 cents 

















THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF ADVERTISING 
ee 


WALTER DILL SCOTT 


The Secret of Successful Advertising 
Lies in the Carefully Planned 
Campaign of Publicity 


Can you afford to spend money for advertising without 
gnowing that the money is be‘ng well and profitably spent, 
when the knowledge might be yours for practically nothing? 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY ‘OF ADVERTISING” 
Professor Walter Dill Scott 


By 

Director of the! Psychological Labu-ratory, Northwestern University, 

uthor of **The Theory of Advertising,” etc. 

If you wish to study the advertising business, this book will tell 
you how you may make every dollar produce results. 

Advertising is rapidly being reduced to a science by men who are 
making a lifetime study of its every phase. No man has done more 
for advertising science—discovered more of its vital secrets and laws— 
than Professor Scott. He has delved deep into the underlying princi- 
ples, discovered the cause of every effect and learned how to produce 
certain effects at will. Hehas dissected and analyzed a thousand suc- 
cesses and as miny failures, and he has classified, grouped and crys- 
talized a!i the mass of data he has secured. 


AND THE PRICE IS ONLY $2.00 

Here is a text-book on the science of advertising — packed with 
information and data that are of money value to every advertiser and 
every man in erested in any way in advertising. 300 pages richly 
iMustratci—h.ndsomr ly bound—merely as a book, it is well worth the 
price asked, while the value of the iuformation given in any single 
page is worth more than the cost of the entire book. 
YOUR MONEY BACKIF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 

If you are not satisfied, after a perusal, that the book is worth more 
than the price asked, return tiie book any time within five days and we 
will refund the money. If you are not pleased with your purchase, 
simply return it. 

Order to-day. Send your check for $2.15 or enclose a two dollar 
bill and fifteen cents in stamps, and mail tu us, and the book will come 
to you by first mai 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
130 Sherman St., CHICAGO 








NEW IDEAS IN ATTRACTIVE 


ADVERTISING 


always interest the advertiser, and there’s more 
money in this line for the printer than the average 
run of jobwork. The printer should examine this 
big line of BLOTTING PAPERS. 

The WORLD, HOLLYWOOD and RELI- 


ANCE suggest big advertising possibilities. 
VIENNA MOIRE (in colors) and Plate Finish, 
the acme of art basis. 


Our DIRECTOIRE, a novelty of exquisite patterns. 


ALBEMARLE 
HALF-TONE BLOTTING 
a new creation, having surface for half-tone or color 
process printing and lithographing. Made in white 
and five colors. 
Samples of our entire line will be mailed upon request. 


THE ALBEMARLE PAPER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of Blotting .*. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Epwarps, DuNLop & Co., Ltd. . Sydney and Brisbane 
Sole Age: nts for Australia. 
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instead of theory. 
@. Some of the features: 








,) of alphabets—it is a book of ideas. 


I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing, and is based on actual experience 


Letters & Letter Construction 


With Chapters on Design and Decoration 
By F. J. TREZISE 


New Ideas for Printers and Designers 

66 BONO ETTERS and Letter Construction” presents the subject in a new manner—gives 
joes you the information you want in the way you want it. It is not merely a book 
e e, 


It is written by the chief instructor of the 


“‘Letters and Letter Construction” contains chapters on 
Roman Capitals, Roman Lower-case, Italic, Gothic, Lettering in Design, 


FINNS Decoration and Type Alphabets. It contains plates showing the decoration of 
NALS 2 various periods and peoples—excellent references for designers. It contains 
instruction on the designing of decorative borders, initials, etc. It contains information regarding the 
principles of design—the application of lettering to practical work. It treats of methods of reproduc- 
tion and gives ideas that facilitate work. 
@, It contains 160 pages and 131 illustrations, and is artistically bound in art canvas. 


PRICE, $2.00 


The Inland Printer Company, Chicago 


120-130 Sherman Street 
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Patented Lead Moulding 
Process 


is the one perfect and 
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“THE KIMBLE” 


Friction Drive Printing Press Motors, Single Phase, 
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Belt Drive Printing Press Motors, Single Phase, Sizes, 
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especially adapted to half-tone and high-grade color- 
work, and can be safely relied upon to reproduce the 
original without loss in sharpness and detail. 


We call for your work and execute it with the greatest 
care, and deliveries are made promptly. 


Telephone Harrison 765, or call and 
examine specimens of our work. 


NATIONAL ELECTROTYPE COMP’Y 
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These Motors are reversible and have variable speed con- 
trolled entirely by the foot pedal. 


Write for bulletin and prices on Kimble Polyphase Con- 
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Suitable for Cylinder Presses, Cutters, Folders, Linotype 


Send for Catalogue P and tell us the make and sizes of 
your presses and get our prices. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1121-1123 Washington Boulevard - - - 
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The Standard Composing 


Machine : * ree | Profitable P rin ' a : 


That you can’t get now. 





Better Profits 


Qn your present work. 





25,000 in Daily Use. 


That’s what a 


LINOTYPE 


in your composing-room will enable 
you to secure. 


There's no end of jobwork a Linotype will 
do profitably — Books, Pamphlets, Taniffs, 
Catalogues, or works of reference requiring 
intricate tabular or mixed composition. More 


than 500 different faces. Every size from 
five to thirty-six point. 


The Linotype Way Is the Only Way ! 











MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 521 Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. 


MELBOURNE 
SYDNEY.N.S.W. Je aaa: 
MEXICO CITY, MEX. 
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Faithorn Co, i 
Previously purchased eleven Miehles. 


Samuel Usher 
Everett-Waddey Co 
Previously purchased seven Miehles. 
Herman Rosenthal 
H. E. Bucklen & Co 
Springer-Efner Printing Co.. 
The Tucker-Kenworthy Co. 
Butterick Publishing Co 


Chicago, Ill. 
New York city 


Previously purchased twenty-five Miehles. 
Salamaseo Vegetable: Parchment 


Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Williams Printing Co. New York city 
Previously purchased eighteen Miehles. 
Carl Sjoeberg & Co..............:Gothenburg, Sweden. 1 


Previously purchased one Miehle. 
The Express Pub. & Ptg. Co. Toledo, Ohio ....... 1 
Previously purchased four Miehles. 


The Oxford News 
New York city...... 1 


Previously: purchased one Miehle. 


Walton & Spencer Co...... 
Previously purchased four Miehles. 


eooeeeee 1 


Van Ornum Colorprint Co..... 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
. Bakersfield, Cal. .. 
Kohn & Pollock. Baltimore, Md. 
Previously purchased three Miehles. 
W. J. White & Co Detroit, Mich. 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
B. F..Cobb Printing Co... . Kansas City, Mo..... 
The Gardner Printing Co.......... Cleveland; Ohio . 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 


James Printing Co. Portland, Ore. 
Previously purchased three Miehles. 


The Bennett Register & Print- 
ine CG 5 sok cose rip seas ox Lisbon, Ohio 


* Previously purchased one Miehle. 





Quinlin Printing Co............... South Bethlehem, Pa. 1 
The De Vinne Press. .:; .: New York city 
Previously purchased eighteen Miehles. 

The Armstrong Box Co. New Haven, Conn... 
Previously purchased one Miehie. 

American Medical Association 
Previously purchased five Miehles. 

Battle Creek Paper Co. Battle Creek, Mich... 1 
Previously purchased five Miehles. 


Milwaukee Social Democrat Pub- 
Mehing Co. = 55 oc dein oho pdms Milwaukee, Wis. .... t 


Previously purchased one Miehle, 
William Graser Buffalo, N. Y. 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Shelby, Ohio 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Record Press Ellensburg, Wash. .. 1 
North Yakima, Wash. 1 


Potter Publishing Co, 
Stevens, Maloney & Co 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 


Rand Avery Supply Co............ Boston, Mass. 
Previously purchased seven Miehles. 


Welshach Co. o5 i... cekeisies Gloucester, N. J..... 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Federal Printing Co. .......::....New York city 
Previously purchased twenty-one Miehles. 
Portland Newspaper Union. 
The W. S. Gilkey Printing Co.....Cleveland, Ohio ..... 
Previously purchased fourteen Miehles. 
Cox Engraving Co. 
Century Catalog Co. Indianapolis, Ind. ... 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Willson Stationery Co i 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Langer & Williams. 
Previously purchased five Miehles. 
Mutual Publishing Co 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 
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For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


Factory, COR. FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS 
(South Side Office, 274 Dearborn Street) 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bldg. Boston Office, 164 Federal Street. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. 
.179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris. 


6 Grunewaldstrasse, Steglitz-Berlin, Germany. 








